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THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
ComMITTEE ON Post OrricE AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee was called to order at 9:30 a.m., in room 6202, New 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Olin D. Johnston (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Olin D. Johnston, chairman; A. S. Mike 
Monroney, Jennings Randolph, Frank Carlson, Norman Brunsdale, 
and Hiram Fong. 

Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director; J. Don Kerlin, 
assistant staff director; and Frank Paschal, minority clerk. 

The CuartrMAN. Will the hearing please come to order? 

The full committee is in session this morning to begin public hearings 
on §. 3141, the bill which I introduced to make permanent the 2%- 
percent temporary pay increase voted the Nation’s postal employees 
over 2 years ago. 

The committee also desires to receive advice and pertinent informa- 
tion on whether additional adjustments in the salaries of the Postal 
and Classification Act employees are justified and, if so, to what 
extent, and in what areas. 

This is a marked departure from the procedure of the committee 
in the past. Many suggestions have been made to me, as chairman 
of the committee, and to others on the committee that we introduce 
bills providing pay increases of as much as 25 percent. I have declined 
to do this—and I notice other members have also declined. This has 
been done to allow a full and free discussion of the matter rather than 
concentrating testimony on a single proposal. 

It is my intention to restrict testimony to the problems at hand: 

1. Is the compensation being paid to the postal and classified em- 
ployees commensurate with salaries paid in private industry? Yes, 
and even to certain employees in the Government. 

2. Are the present salary levels high enough to permit the Govern- 
ment to recruit and retain the people with the background and exper- 
ience necessary to maintain this as the greatest Government in the 
history of mankind? 

3. Are the present salary levels high enough to permit the same 
standard of living enjoyed by these same employees in 1939? 

4. If the answer to either of these questions is ‘“No’”—then it is 
our purpose to determine how much of an increase is necessary to 
bring the salary level up to these standards and how and where should 
these increases apply. 

I had hoped to start the hearings this morning with Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell, in order to help the committee arrive at the answers 
to these vital questions. 


1 
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Unfortunately, the Secretary declined the invitation of the com- 
mittee to appear and explain the details of the recent contract in the 
steel industry. 

The Secretary is needed to tell of the influence of the Vice President 
and himself in the steel strike settlement. 

The Secretary is needed to tell us how much the settlement means 
to the rank and file steelworker—both in direct benefits and in fringe 
benefits. 

I am happy for these people and believe they deserve every benefit 
they finally derived from the steel settlement. However, I do not 
believe they are any more deserving than the Nation’s s Federal 
workers. If high officials in the administration think otherwise, | 
think we should know why. 

If the cost of living has increased for the steelworkers, it has 
increased for the Federal worker. 

If the fringe benefits should be improved for the steelworker, maybe 
they should also be improved for the Federal worker. 

Again, I want to caution the witnesses: This hearing is not being 
held on any bill already introduced. In the past it “has been the 
practice for witnesses to direct their testimony to inequities in pro- 
posals before the committee. 

I have heard many times during my tenure as chairman of this 
committee that the administration does not favor or wish to consider 
legislation, because it does not know the facts. 

I have been told that it needs time to conduct a study, or form a 
commission to analyze and recommend. 

I have heard that the Federal pay structure is highly complicated, 
that changes need to be made to simplify it. All of these arguments 
have been made many times during the past. 

I believe there are some agencies of the Government charged with 
the responsibility of reviewing these matters. I think they have had 
sufficient funds for several years now to be able to keep abreast of 
changing times. 

I, as chairman, will tolerate no longer the excuse that we do not 
know, that we need to study, that we should form a commission to 
find out. 

The staff of the committee has completed its studies. It will be 
ready to make recommendations at the conclusion of these hearings. 
I hope the witnesses here this morning are ready to recommend 
needed or justified changes. 

Either Federal employees need and deserve a pay increase, or they 
do not. 

If we are agreed that some pay adjustments are necessary and 
justified, but that we cannot afford it—then, you say so. 

Personally, when I am convinced pay adjustments are warranted 
and justified, I am going to vote for them, regardless of other consid- 
erations. 

I hope with these few remarks we can look at this matter realisti- 
cally. I sincerely hope this will not become a partisan matter. We 
are concerned here with human beings, with their future welfare, 
and with the effectiveness and efficiency of the greatest Government 
in the world. 


Do you have anything to add, Senator Carlson? 
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Senator Carutson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend you for 
the statement you have just made. I think the last paragraph 
that you have just stated is my hope and wish in these hearings that 
we will approach it realistically, that we will not become partisan, 
that we are concerned with human beings in dealing with this prob- 
lem. ‘That has been my attitude right along. 

I am pleased that the chairman is going to conduct the hearings 
on that basis. I assure you that I will not only cooperate with him, 
but I hope the hearings will be lengthy enough and thorough enough 
so that we will know what we are doing. 

The Cuarrman. I know that the Senator from Kansas speaks with 
sincerity. He has always cooperated with me ever since I have 
been chairman of this committee. This is my 10th year as chairman 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Senator Monroney. I want to thank the chairman for beginning 
these hearings, and particularly for the method by which he has 
arranged them, to try to ascertain the amount that might be necessary 
to meet the rising cost of living to be in a comparable status with 
other industries, rather than starting out on the bill and then finding 
ourselves rocking back level by lev el and disappointing many workers 
who might be misled by bills that would offer more pay than we know 
there would be any possibility of enacting into final legislation. 

The CHarrmMan. We have to be realistic in this matter. 

I certainly thank the Senator from Oklahoma for his remarks. 

At this point in the record I order printed the letter from the Post- 
master General requesting this legislation and the bill which sub- 
sequently became S. 3141. 


(The communication and bill follow:) 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., January 13, 1960. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. PresipENT: Transmitted herewith, for consideration by the Con- 
gress, is a legislative proposal to make permanent the temporary increases in 
rates of basic salary provided for employees in the postal field service, and for 
other purposes. 

When the Congress enacted legislation to grant increases in the compensation 
of employees in the postal field service (title IV, Public Law 85-426, approved 
May 27, 1958, 72 Stat. 145, and see. 16, Public Law 85-462, approved June 20, 
1958, 72 Stat. 215) temporary rates, as well as permanent rates were established 
for employees under the postal field service schedule, rural carrier schedule, and 
fourth-class office schedule. It was provided that the temporary rates would 
expire after 3 years. 

The increases in compensation provided by Public Law 85-462, approved June 
20, 1958 (72 Stat. 203), for employees under the Classification Act of 1949 are 
permanent. This Department feels that the pay raises granted to postal em- 
ployees by Public Law 85-426 and Public Law 85-462 should be on a permanent 
basis as was the case of the pay raises granted to employees under the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949. Enactment on a permanent basis as proposed by the attached 
proposal will eliminate the need for continuing such salary rates on a temporary 
basis from time to time and will avoid the alternative of a drop in salary for 
postal employees upon termination of the present temporary authority as provided 
by Public Law 85-426 and Public Law 85-462. 

There would be no additional expense to the Department until the beginning 
of the period after the present expiration date for the temporary increases. It 
was previously estimated that the temporary cost- of-living increases as provided 
under Public Law 85-426 and Public Law 85-462 would increase postal expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1959 by approximately $75.5 million. 

This Department urges the early enactment of the attached legislative proposal. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this proposal to the Congress for its consideration, and that its 
enactment would be in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 


Artour E. SuMMERFIELD, Postmaster General. 
[S. 3141, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To make permanent the temporary increases in rates of basic salary provided for employees in the 
postal field service, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Postal Field Service Schedule con- 
tained in section 301(a) of the Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, 
as amended (72 Stat. 145, 215; 39 U.S.C. 971(a)), is amended to read as follows: 


“POSTAL FIELD SERVICE SCHEDULE 
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(b) The Rural Carrier Schedule contained in section 302(a) of such Act, as 
amended (72 Stat. 145; 39 U.S.C. 972(a)), is amended to read as follows: 


“RURAL CARRIER SCHEDULE 


“Per annum rates and steps 


Carriers in rural delivery service: 
Fixed compensation per annum $2,061 | $2,121 | $2,181 | $2,241 
Compensation per mile per annum for 
each mile up to 30 miles of route 65 69 71 73 75 
For each mile of route over 30 miles 22 22 22 22 
Temporary carriers in rural delivery service 
on routes to which no regular carrier is 
assigned: 
Fixed compensation per annum 
Compensation per mile per annum for 
each mile up to 30 miles of route 
For each mile of route over 30 miles---_.-- 
Temporary carriers in rural delivery service 
on routes having regular carriers absent 
without pay or on military leave 
Substitute carriers in rural delivery service 
on routes having carriers absent with pay... 


“1 Basic compensation authorized for the regular carrier.’ 


(c) Section 302(c) of such Act, as amended (69 Stat. 119, 72 Stat. 145; 39 
U.S.C. 972(c)), is amended by striking out ‘$5,165 during the period referred to 
in section 304(c) or $5,035 thereafter” and inserting in lieu thereof “$5,165”. 
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(d) The Fourth-Class Office Schedule contained in section 303(a) of such Act, 
as amended (72 Stat. 146; 39 U.S.C. 973(a)), is amended to read as follows: 


“FOURTH-CLASS OFFICE SCHEDULE 


Nee 


Per annum rates and steps 
“Gross receipts 


rr pop 8 
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(e) Section 304(c) of such Act, as amended (72 Stat. 146; 39 U.S.C. 974(c)), is 
hereby repealed. 


(f) This Act shall have the same force and effect within Guam as within other 
possessions of the United States. 

The CuarrMAN. Our first witness is Mr. Roger W. Jones, Chairman 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

Senator Carson. I think the chairman is very fortunate in having 
Mr. Jones as our first witness, because if anyone has had experience 
in this field of Government service, he has. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROGER W. JONES, CHAIRMAN, U.S. CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, Senator 
Carlson. 

The CHarRMAN. You may proceed in any manner you want to. 
You may read your statement or file it and discuss it as you wish. 
If —— it, you may wish us to withhold questions till you have 
finished. 

Mr. Jones. I am perfectly willing to have interruptions at any 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

May I say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, that the introductory 
statement which you have made I think puts into very clear focus 
my understanding of the way in which the committee wanted to 
proceed. I am not prepared to give categorical answers to the Sen- 
ator’s four questions. I do have a statement here which does discuss, 
from the point of view of the classified employees, the general situa- 
tion with respect to pay in Federal Government. 

I will be happy to proceed with this and take interruptions at any 
time, sir. I am afraid that members of the committee will not find it 
immediately responsive to the questions which the chairman has 
raised but it is the best that I have been able to do under the circum- 
stances. 

_ The Cuarrman. I think we will all find, if not in a direct manner, 
in an indirect manner that you have probably answered most of the 
questions as you go through your testimony. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir. 

_ Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the committee today 
is to discuss the pay situation in the Federal Government, particularly 
as it may relate to any proposals for a general pay increase. I hope 
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that this statement may assist the committee in its discussion and 
deliberations. May I say at once that I do endorse the proposal to 
make permanent the 214 temporary increase in salary for employees 
in the postal service, as recommended i in the budget message of the 
President and as proposed in 8S, 3141. However, I cannot support 
legislation which would provide general pay increases for the classi- 
fication, postal, and other dhatutes y salaried groups. 

In support of my position, I would like to comment on the pay 
picture for the civilian service as a whole and give a number of reasons 
why we would oppose general pay increases at this time. Two chief 
principles are involved. The first is conviction that we have no 
acceptable basis now for coordinating Federal pay systems and should 
await the development of data on which a rational pay policy can 
rest for a number of years to come, a flexible and equitable basis for 
keeping Federal compensation reasonably competitive with private 
business and industry. 

The second is the adverse fiscal implication of general pay increases 
at this time. Testimony of the Bureau of the Budget sets forth 
clearly the position of the administration on this score. Let me also 
indicate that many pay systems and statutes would inevitably be 
involved in general pay legislation. 

This committee is fully cognizant of the multiplicity of divergent 
pay plans in the Federal service. A report presented by Chairman 
Johnston on March 18, 1953 (S. Rept. 34) describes briefly some 90 
pay plans then existing in the Government. Unfortunately higher 
priority business prevented the subcommittee from investigating and 
evaluating at that time each of the plans which were identified. 

Background: In June 1959 some 2,380,000 civilians were employed 
in the diverse and important missions carried out by the departments 
and agencies. Of this number, about 1,078,000 employees were in 
the Department of Defense, 550,000 were in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, 171,000 were in the Veterans’ Administration, and 583,000 in 
all other departments and agencies combined. 

Of these employees, only about 234,000 (10 percent) were located 
in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area 

The CuarrMan. May I also state, when you speak of employment 
here, that is permanent employment. In the Post Office we have a 
great many more temporarily employed during the Christmas holli- 
days, or when a carrier is out 1 or 2 days. Ithink that is true, isn’t it? 

Mr. Jones. I think that is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. I know it is. 

Mr. Jones. The remainder were assigned in thousands of offices 
located in the States, the territories, and possessions, and in foreign 
countries. Among the States, Vermont had the fewest Federal 
employees—3,300, as compared to about 237,000 in California. 
Approximately 129,000 employees were in foreign countries, of which 
about 96,700 were noncitizens. 

The Federal civilian payroll amounts to about $12.5 billion per 
annum for the entire service. It is made up of about $148 million 
for the legislative branch, $35 million for the judicial branch, and 
about $12.3 billion for the executive branch. When we are dealing 
with annual expenditures of this magnitude, it is easy to understand 
why pay legislation is such a very serious business. 
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The cost of any pay legislation, of course, depends in part on its 
coverage. For example, the coverage pattern of the 1958 pay legisla- 
tion was very broad. It included the Classification Act of 1949, the 
Postal Field Service Compensation Act, the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, and employees in the legislative branch and certain employees 
in the judicial branch. 

It also authorized retroactive pay increases for those employees of 
the Federal Government and the Municipal Government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia whose rates are fixed by administrative action 
(except wage board employees). By subsequent congressional action, 
funds were even authorized for increasing the pay rates of thousands 
of employees of the agricultural stabilization county committees who 
are not Federal employees. Thus the coverage, direct or indirect, of 
the 1958 pay act extended to practically all groups of civilian employees 
except the wage board group and those individual positions for which 
Congress specifically fixes salary rates. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman, could you please give us at 
this point the numbers involved in the wage board? 

The CHarrMaN. The total number of wage board employees? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

The CuarrMAN. I can. It is about 700,000, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. And they are mostly in the Department of 
Defense, are they not? 

The CHatrMAN. Most of them are in the Department of Defense— 
that is right. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. As a practical matter, Mr. Chairman, any general pay 
increase, following the 1958 pattern, would in all probability be con- 
cerned with the major share of the annual salary bill of the Federal 
Government. 

The taxpayers generally, as well as the Government and its em- 
ployees, are vitally concerned with this huge payroll. There has 
never been public indifference to the problem of appropriately com- 
pensating employees of the Federal Government. Generally, we in 
America have followed the principle that the Federal salary system 
should be compatible with the sound business practices of private 
enterprise—justifiable in cost, and equitable in pay relationships 
among its employees. 

But it now appears that we have not done much in recent vears to 
follow the principle we espouse. If the Federal Government is to 
correct the situation and attain this end, it must have a comprehensive 
pay policy. Unfortunately, we have no such policy. The impetus of 
pay raises since the end of World War II, almost 15 years ago, has 
proved that we have never done a proper job of interrelating pay 
systems. 

In lieu of making such an effort, we have been prone to grant per- 
centage and across-the-board increases without consideration of the 
policies underlying such an approach. Until a sound pay policy is 
developed, pay legislation will continue, as in the past, to put patch 
upon patch, with little fundamental improvement to show for a con- 
tinuing increase in payroll costs. 

There are many variations in our present pay systems. For ex- 
ample, under the Classification Act of 1949 and the Postal Field 
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Service Compensation Act of 1955, pay is based on the duties and 
responsibilities of the job and the qualifications required for its per- 
formance. In other words, the job is priced and not the map 
Conversely, in the Foreign Service and in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery of the Veterans’ Administration, the man, rather than 
the job, is priced on the basis of personal qualifications and service 
although a defensible relationship is maintained between the rank of 
the man and the level of the assignment. 

Pay may be set by Congress on a nationwide basis. It may be set 
by administrative action on a local, regional, or national prevailing 
rate basis as is the case with the many wage-board plans for artisans 
and craftsmen. In some cases, the pay rates may be at least partially 
negotiated, as is the case in the Government Printing Office and in 
the Department of the Interior for certain employee groups. 

Differences in the locus of responsibility for pay administration 
foster wide divergence among pay plans. For example, Congress fixes 
salary schedules and pay plans for the Classification Act and postal 
groups, and even the Zoo police. For other groups, agencies are given 
wide discretion in fixing and adjusting pay schedules as in the case of 
several hundred thousand blue-collar workers. There appears to be 
no uniform basis for these differences. 

Congress sets some high-level salaries, but permits others to be set 
administratively. Under a variety of statutory and administrative 
limitations and degrees of limitations, pay is fixed for Public Law 313 
positions, for experts and consultants, and for high-ranking positions 
in the National Aeronautics and Space Administration and _ the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Congress permits some low-level salaries to be set administratively, 
such as blue-collar workers at lower levels, but sets others by statute— 
for example, lower Classification Act levels, lower levels of postal 
workers, including those performing manual labor. 

In the case of salary schedules established by statute, there are no 
clear-cut criteria for determining when pay adjustments are necessary, 
the amounts of adjustments to be made, or the basis for making ad- 
justments. 

The periods between pay adjustments vary considerably. Adjust- 
ments are made almost annually for employees whose wages are fixed 
by wage boards; at the other extreme, the salary of Members of Con- 
gress has been increased only five times in the past 100 years. I know 
of no other group who, on the average, have had to wait 20 years to 
have their compensation adjusted to meet prevailing conditions. 

Now I would like to refer to a brief quotation from the message of 
the President of January 18, 1960, transmitting the budzet for the 
fiscal year 1961. 

In 1958, immediately following enactment of a 10-percent general salary increase 
for Federal civilian employees, I proposed to the Congress a review of all compen- 
sation systems in the three branches of the Federal Government, directed toward 
adoption of an equitable employee compensation policy. This recommendation 
was renewed in my budget message for the 1960 fiscal year. 

It has been more than 30 years since a thoroughgoing review has been made of 
the manner in which the Federal Government compensates its employees. There 
are now dozens of pay plans in the executive branch alone. Review and coordina- 
tion of the excessive number of pay plans now in existence are the most effective 
means of removing inequities which adversely affect the Government’s ability to 


recruit ard retain qualified personnel in some fields. Continued patching of 
individual Federal salary systems is not satisfactory as a substitute for a compre- 
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hensive Federal pay policy, which should be developed either by authorizing a 
joint commission, such as I proposed, or by some other equally effective means. 
Pending development and adoption of such a comprehensive policy, a general pay 
raise would be unwarranted, unfair to the taxpayers of the United States, and 
inequitable as among employees compensated under different and unrelated pay 


systems. 

The general objectives of such a review, as I see it, would be to 
prepare comprehensive recommendations which would serve as the 
basis and guide for legislative proposals as to the compensation system 
or systems which would best meet current and foreseeable needs of 
the Federal service. ae 

This would include a coordinated system of one or more plans for 
classifying and compensating white-collar and blue-collar employees, 
plus a comprehensive basic pay policy for the Federal Government. 
Such a basic pay policy would include a determination of the economic 
and social factors to be considered in establishing pay scales; the 
appropriate relationships between Federal Government and State and 
local government and industry pay; the appropriate role of employees 
and employee organizations in determining classification and pay 
policy; the extent to which salary and wage rates should be established 
on a nationwide basis, on a regional or locality basis, or on an industr 
basis; minimum wage and maximum wage policies; the locus of responsi- 
bility for fixing and revising pay rates on a continuing basis; the 
methods by which pay rates would be fixed and revised; and the 
methods of installing any new classification or pay plan or plans. 

We would hope that policy answers could be made to such questions 
as: Where Federal pay levels are based on prevailing non-Federal 
levels, should the Government be the leader, be a “model employer,” 
maintain a competitive position with the better employers; with the 
average employer? What weight should be given on Federal pay 
levels to such factors as basic standard of living and standard of 
living improvement factors, changes in consumer prices, increases in 
non-Federal salaries, minimum rates fixed by the Government for 
private industry, increase in productivity, governmental fiscal policy, 
or the effect of Government pay policy on the general economy? 

Some of these factors are sometimes considered when adjustments 
are being made in statutory salary schedules, but such consideration 
as is given is pretty much on a hit-or-miss basis and without regard 
to any consistent policy. 

Perhaps the most critical problem relating to statutory pay sched- 
ules, particularly those of the Classification Act, is the lack of flexi- 
bility. The problem is how to establish necessary flexibility with 
adequate controls. More specifically, How can we best authorize 
prompt adjustment of pay schedules when conditions warrant, or 
meet problems arising from differences in prevailing pay levels among 
occupations or among localities? How can substantial differences 
among individuals in the matter of accomplishments or qualifications 
be adequately recognized? Without doubt, the demands of modern 
government in a modern world suggest that greater flexibility in 
setting and adjusting pay rates is an extremely important need. 

The patchwork pattern of pay legislation which currently exists is 
the result of political effort to be fair, sometimes in response to group 
pressures, some times to labor market necessities, and often in recog- 
nition of unique agency problems. But Congress often has had to 
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act without adequate information, and the executive branch, until 
now, has done little to remedy the lack. A contributing factor to the 
present imbalance may be that legislative proposals which have pay 
implications are considered by numerous congressional committees 
without the benefit of uniform principles for action or a coordinated 
review by any single committee of Congress. During the 86th 
Congress, bills containing compensation provisions were referred to 
this committee and to the Committees on Finance, Government 
Operations, Agriculture and Forestry, Foreign Relations, Banking 
and Currency, Armed Services, Appropriations, Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences, Public Works, Labor and Public Welfare, Interior 
and Insular Affairs, Rules and Administration, Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, Judiciary, and District of Columbia—a total of 16 
different committees, or every standing committee of the Senate. 
During the same period, in the House of Representatives, bills con- 
taining provisions relating to compensation matters were referred to 
at least 19 different committees. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that in many instances the pay provisions 
are more or less incidental to major purposes of the proposed legisla- 
tion being considered by other committees. It may be, because such 
compensation provisions have not been of primary concern to other 
than this committee, that these matters are not given as thorough or 
consistent consideration as they would have received if they had been 
brought before this committee. 

If most of the committees and subcommittees are to consider pay 
matters, the Congress and the executive agencies need firm policy 
guides. The only substitute with any chance of success would be 
coordinated review of existing and proposed authorizations. 

This statement, Mr. Chairman, is intended only to point out the 
fact that many pieces of legislation on pay matters, have emanated 
from many committees of Congress with many differing points of 
view. Under such circumstances, it is no wonder that the present 
array of several hundred statutes—without a comprehensive pay 
policy—is bewildering and inconsistent. 

Survey of white-collar salary rates: 

The most rational basis for considering pay increases is factual 
information on the rates paid in private industry for work of approxi- 
mate comparability to work in the Federal Government. The admin- 
istration has advocated the principle that Federal white-collar pay 
rates should be reasonably comparable with rates paid by private 
enterprise for the same or similar work. To put this principle into 
action, it is necessary to know the pay rates which prevail in non- 
Federal employment. 

Unfortunately, although there are bits and pieces restricted either 
to levels of work or to specific geographic areas, the existing informa- 
tion on white-collar pay is inadequate. 

Although some surveys of salary rates have been made by non- 
governmental groups—usually professional societies and trade associa- 
tions—which periodically collect pay data for certain classes of pro- 
fessional, administrative, and technical employees, they usually either 
ignore or inadequately define the level of work for which pay rates 
are gathered. The only governmental survey of use is that which 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has conducted of wages for clerical 
and office workers in 20 metropolitan areas. It, too, has been limited 
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to a few types of jobs in the lower levels. However, taken individually 
or as a group, these surveys have not provided representative, nation- 
wide data for a reasonable sample of Classification Act jobs. 

I am glad to report that this situation is being changed. In Sep- 
tember of last year Congress authorized and provided funds to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for a broad survey program which will 
permit annual nationwide estimates of the rates paid in private 
employment for work similar to that performed by Federal employees 
under the Classification Act. 

The expanded survey will cover 80 areas which are representative 
of the metropolitan areas of the United States. Under the new plan, 
which is now in operation, pay data will be collected on a representa- 
tive sample of Classification Act occupations from GS-1 through 
GS-15. The survey will cover 28 occupations and 77 work levels 
selected from the following fields of work; clerical, general admin- 
istrative, accounting, personnel, engineering, legal, natural sciences, 
and mathematics and statistics. 

Among these fields of work professional and managerial pay data 
will be collected from 2,100 establishments selected from manufactur- 
ing; transportation, communication and other public utilities; trade; 
finance and insurance; and engineering and architectural services. 
Clerical data will come from all 15,000 establishments to be covered 
by community wage surveys. 

The definitions of industry equivalents of Classification Act jobs 
at the GS-1 through GS-15 levels already have been tested in a pilot 
survey conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in a variety of 
industries scattered throughout the United States. In the case of 
industry work equivalent to the GS-16, 17, and 18 levels the Civil 
Service Commission is undertaking a series of case studies in 26 
companies, each of which employ 20,000 or more persons. This 
study will deal with pay in the fields of science and engineering, 
finance, legal, personnel, industrial relations, and plant management. 

The first annual report on nationwide white-collar pay will be based 
upon Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys in 60 metropolitan areas 
between July 1, 1959, and June 30, 1960. A preliminary report will 
be published in September 1960. Subsequent annual reports will be 
based upon data collected in all 80 areas. We are moving, at last, to 
provide a factual basis which can be widely used. 

It is true without any doubt that in many kinds of professional 
activities, particularly at the starting levels and for senior jobs 
Federal salaries are below those available in private industry. Engi- 
neers and mathematicians are good examples, when we compare 
salary offers to new college graduates or look at the offers senior 
Government men receive daily from non-Federal organizations. In 
the middle professional ranges the picture is confused, and in the 
non-professional groups, almost anything can be shown by way of 
pay relationships. From such data as are available, it appears that 
Federal salaries in the lower levels of the Classification Act compare 
favorably with rates paid in private industry. For example, the 
results of a 1959 survey made by the National Office Management 
Association are at least indicative of the pay relationships between 
Government and private industry in the first four levels of the Classi- 
fication Act. 


55509—60——2 
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In 20 clerical positions covered, fairly direct comparisons can be 
made with similar positions under the Classification Act ranging in 
grade from GS-1 through GS-4. Some 388,000 employees (about 
40 percent of the total coverage) are in these Classification Act grades, 
You will note from the following tabulation that for 18 of the 20 
positions covered the salary average of the appropriate Classification 
Act grade is from 3 percent to 22 percent higher than the nationwide 
averages shown in the survey for similar positions in private enterprise, 


Salary 


NOMA _ |Classification | Classification 
NOMA position title individ"al Act grade Act as 
average average percent of 
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The data show that the minimum rate of the appropriate classifi- 
cation grade is higher than the nationwide salary average for nine of 
the positions listed. I do not know whether the comparisons are 
valid, nor do I know whether other data which may be presented to 
you will present valid comparisons. If the NOMA figures are valid, 
something is wrong, and it will not be corrected by blanket, across- 
the-board pay increases. In my opinion, these data demonstrate why 
a general increase in all levels of the Federal salary schedules is not 
justified at this time. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my whole thesis is 
that we don’t have a comprehensive pay policy to guide the lezislative 
and evecutive branches in fixing and adjusting pay for Federal em- 
ployees and that we do not have a sound factual basis for making 
general pay increases. Our Government is no small concern—we are 
dealing with millions of employees and billions of dollars. We should 
know what we are doing and why, and we should have a firm and 
rational basis for our decisions. The executive branch alone cannot 
make the policy and neither can the legislative branch—it is some- 
thing that must be worked out together by the two branches. 

Until such time as the Bureau of Labor Statistics has completed 
the surveys upon which it is currently engaged and the resulting 
reports are available, justification for a general salary increase would 
be highly speculative, to say the least, and at best such an increase 
could only bring more confusion and uncertainty into the Federal pay 
policy picture. 
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In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize that when the 
results of the expanded BLS pay surveys are available, it will be 
possible to apply on a sound basis the principle of reasonable pay 
conmpenabality with pay in private enterprise for comparable wae 
[ recommend most sincerely that we await these data before under- 
taking to set new pay policy or to adjust existing rates. Any action 
taken now will be cited, inevitably, as reason not to take action again 
next year, even to adopt new principles. 

lt 1s, perhaps, unfortunate that we have let ourselves get into diffi- 
culty, but the cure is not more difficulty with all of its attendant 
fiscal consequences and creation of further imbalances. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that a general salary increase would not have the 
merit its advocates allege for it. I urge the committee to defer any 
action except to the extent of making permanent the 2}-percent 
temporary increase in the pay of postal employees. 

| thank you for the opportunity to present my views. 

The CuatrMAN. Would you mind informing the committee just 
what the National Office Management Association is, and of what it 
consists? 

Mr. Jonss. This is what is sometimes known, Mr. Chairman, as a 
kind of trade association. It is made up of people who are in the 
profession of office management and who get together to exchange 
the techniques and the procedures that have been found effective in 
the administration of office type tasks, bookkeeping, accounting, 
personnel work, card-punch operations, filing, handling of mail, things 
of that sort. 

The CHarrMan. It is made up of private industry? 

Mr. Jonss. Yes. 

The CHarrman. I believe you state that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, known as BLS, won’t be ready until September. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir. The first survey results will be 
available in September. A much more complete job will be avail- 
able somewhat later in the year and it is our hope that on the basis 
of these figures, assuming that they can be accepted by both ends of 
the Avenue, that we will then have a basis for making firm recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Braw.ey. Mr. Chairman, I understood this morning that the 
BLS survey is complete in 30 out of 80 cities. Is it possible that 
results from those 30 cities could be projected? 

Mr. Jones. I am not a statistician, Mr. Brawley. I don’t think 
I could answer that question. The Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics will be here later this morning. I am sure he will give you 
a competent reply to that question. 

The CHarrMAN. Senator Carlson, have you any questions? 

Senator Cartson. How much money was voted for this survey? 

Mr. Jones. A half million dollars, sir. 

Senator Carutson. This will be completed and ready in September? 

Mr. Jones. Preliminary results will be ready in September and we 
rather confidently anticipate that they will be good enough so that 
we can very quickly compare them with the final results later in the 
year and come forward to the Congress with recommendations. 

Senator Carison. As the chairman stated, there is no bill pending 
before this committee at the present time. Should this committee 
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decide to report out a 10 percent pay increase across the board, how 
much would it cost the Federal Government? 

Mr. Jones. A 10 percent bill? 

Senator Carison. Yes. 

Mr. Jones. You are talking about postal and Classification Act, 
across the board for everybody? 

I don’t believe it would affect the wage board because their pay is 
adjusted under the statute on an annual comparison with the prevail- 
ing local rate, but if we look back at the figure I gave earlier, with a 
total wage bill of about $12.5 billion per annum, I think we would 
find that just the initial impact of such a bill on the Classification Act 
and on the postal people would affect pretty close to 70 percent of that 
wage bill and if you took—that would be something over $800 million, 
sir. 

That would be assuming that it went into effect. That would be 
on an annual basis. Assuming it went into effect as of the date of 
enactment. 

As I think the Senator knows, there is a proposal pending before 
the House which would make this retroactive. 

Senator Carison. On the basis of $800 million for 10 percent pay 
increase, is it reasonable to assume that for each percentage point it 
would be $80 million? 

Mr. Jones. That is the kind of arithmetic we could use on a reason- 
able assumption basis, yes, sir. Assuming 70 percent of a $12 billion 
pay bill. 

Mr. Braw.ey. You have referred to the number of pay plans that 
now exist in the Government. I believe any legislation this com- 
mittee would consider would cover two of the major pay plans, the 
postal pay plan and the one affecting the classified employees. 

Let us first take the wage board system which I understand covers 
700,000 of the employees in Government. 

Mr. Jones. Approximately, that is right. 

Mr. Braw ey. You must have sufficient data to set the rates for 
the people under your system. 

Mr. Jones. Civil Service doesn’t administer the wage board system 
as you know. The data are collected on a locality basis. There are 
prevailing wage rates within the locality and the information is avail- 
able on that basis. 

Mr. Braw.ey. How is the wage board system working? 

Mr. Jones. | didn’t hear your question. 

Mr. Brawtey. Is the wage board system covering the 700,000 
employees satisfactory with the administration? 

Mr. Jones. Not entirely. From the point of view of a good many 
people, there is a certain built-in bootstrap arrangement. When the 
Federal Government gets its figures, if it finds that it is behind and 
raises its pay by 2 to 12 cents an hour for a group, that raises the 
level within the locality. 

Then you find industry coming along to catch up and you get a 
kind of leapfrogging, and the next time you take your figures you 
— once again the average has come up from where it was the year 

efore. 

I do not know how to adjust this. I am not at all skilled in this 
type of operation, but I do think there is that flaw in the way in which 
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the system works. Both industry and Government complain about 
it to some extent for that reason. 

Mr. Brawtey. You have the authority to set the salaries for the 
700,000 in the wage board plan? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. The several agencies in the executive 
branch have that authority. 

Mr. Braw.ey. Now, let’s turn to the postal pay plan. I believe 
that plan is only about 4 years old. 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Brawtey. It was sponsored by the current administration 
and approved by this Congress. 

Is that plan satisfactory? 

Mr. Jones. I cannot speak for the Post Office, sir. We do not 
handle pay administration for them. I am not acquainted with their 
views with respect to the deficiencies in the present plan because I 
don’t believe they have presented them yet this year. 

| think in general the position of the Post Office will be made clear 
on the House side within the next day or so but I am not acquainted 
with the position they will take. 

Mr. Brawtey. In general, do you think the administration is happy 
with the technical setup of the postal pay system? It has told the 
committee that many times in the past. 

Mr. Jonsgs. I think the technical basis is assumed to be quite satis- 
factory. It is not as satisfactory to some of the representatives of the 
employee groups in the Post Office Department, but I think they are 
raising a question which goes beyond the basis on which the arrange- 
ments within the pay system were set—the number of grades, the 
overlaps within the grade and so on. 

Mr. Braw ey. So that leaves us with the classified schedule under 
the Classified Act. 

How many people are covered by the Postal Pay Act, the Classified 
Pay Act, and the Wage Board System? 

Mr. Jones. The Classification Act is just under a million. The 
Postal, 500 and some odd thousand, and Wage Board, about 700,000, 
so you are getting something over 2 million people. 

Mr. Braw.ey. What percentage is that of the total Federal em- 
ployment? 

Mr. Jones. I am not very good at doing mental arithmetic. It is 
2.3 million. It is 86 percent roughly. 

Mr. Brawtey. Even if we have a hundred pay plans in the Govern- 
ment three major pay plans cover at least 90 or more percent of the 
Federal employees. 

Mr. Jonss. Eighty-five to ninety percent of them, yes. 

Mr. Braw.ey. That concludes my questions at this time, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CuatrMAn. You get fewer complaints from the Post Office con- 
cerning matters of salary than you do from any other plan, do you not? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir, because we have nothing to do with their salary 
system. 

The CHatrMAN. You do get a great many complaints from the 
Wage Board plan, do you not? 

Mr. Jones. Not a great many, Senator Johnston, no. We get 
some, but I would say they are scattering. 
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The Cuarrman. As you stated a few minutes ago, there are changes 
in salaries all during the year in various places, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

The Cuartrman. And you will find at one place there will be one 
wage scale and perhaps a hundred miles away there will be another 
wage scale, is that not true? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And do you sometimes find that the workers are 
at — with the findings that they have received from the Wage 

oard? 

Mr. Jonrs. Sometimes, but quite frequently they are well satisfied. 

The CHarrMan. So it does cause some friction, then, having so 
many. 

You have prevailing wages, you might say, for practically every 
Federal installation in the United States—a different scale, isn’t 
that true? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, there are several hundred different labor market 
areas. 

The CuarrMANn. One would think it would cause some confusion, 
is that not also true, when we have so many different scales? Nat- 
urally they hear about others and what they are getting and they 
want a change. 

Mr. Jonzs. I guess confusion is a good word for it. Uncertainty, 
certainly, and shopping around trying to get the right kind of informa- 
tion. 

The CHartrMan. Senator Fong. 

Senator Fone. Mr. Jones, I am sorry I got in a little late. Do 
I understand that the gist of your talk is that some of the employees 
do deserve a raise and others you don’t know about? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct, Senator Fong. 

Senator Fone. And that you would like to have a little time to 
make a recommendation to this committee, is that correct? 

Mr. Jonss. That is correct. 

Senator Fone. And that this recommendation will be made proba- 
bly within a few months? 

Mr. Jones. Hopefully this recommendation will be made very 
promptly at the beginning of the next calendar year. I myself 
believe that we can do a sufficiently good job so that we can get it 
down before the present administration leaves office. There is, of 
course, the possibility that the incoming administration will ask 
the Congress not to take action until it has had an opportunity to 
review, but I think the intention, the hope, the expectation, and 
the purpose of the administration would be to present its recommenda- 
tion as rapidly after the BLS data are available as we can make 
them up. 

Senator Fone. So your whole recommendation at this time is for 
us to wait? 

Mr. Jones. That is correct. 

Senator Fone. That you are not opposing a pay raise? 

Mr. Jones. We are opposing a general pay raise, but we are not 
opposing the principle of pay adjustment. 

Senator Fone. You may find some of the positions do warrant a 
pay raise. 
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Mr. Jones. We are quite certain we will find that. We are also 
uite certain we will find there are other jobs which involve large 

numbers of people that on a basis of comparison with private industry 
are now adequate. 

This will be one of the factors in the consideration that the Con- 
gress will have to make along with the executive branch of this issue. 

Senator Fone. There has been some talk about a general pay raise 
of 10 percent and others have talked about a general pay raise of 
25 percent. 

Now, I understand the general pay raise of 10 percent would 
involve $800 million. 

Mr. Jones. Roughly, perhaps as much as $840 million. 

Senator Fone. And 25 percent would involve $2 billion? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, on the same basis of extension of figures. 

Senator Fone. Your study now would probably bring out certain 
cases in which a person may deserve a 25 percent raise and others 
would not deserve anything. 

Mr. Jones. I think that is correct. 

The CuatrMAN. Your recommendations would come to us after 
we have adjourned? 

Mr. Jones. To my great regret that is correct, Senator Johnston. 

The CuatrMAN. Senator Randolph, have you any questions? 

Senator Ranpoten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jones, is it correct the classified workers and the postal em- 
ployees have received only two pay raises during the present admin- 
istration? 

Mr. Jones. Two general raises; yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpn. Is it also correct that in the present adminis- 
tration we have seen vetoes of three pay raises which were passed by 
the Congress? 

Mr. Jones. With regard to three bills, that is right. 

Senator Ranpoupn. Referring to your statement that the admin- 
istration desires to make a further study at this particular time, 
could this be construed by some persons as an effort to unduly delay 
consideration of pay raises? 

Mr. Jones. Very frankly, Senator Randolph, it has been so con- 
strued. All I can tell you is that it is not so intended; it is not so 
motivated. We have asked for the last 2 years to get a firm base 
that we and the Congress can agree upon. The Congress has pro- 
vided the authorization and the funds. 

We believe we have moved with reasonable dispatch to get the 
figures and we hope to be able to present them. 

Senator Ranpoupu. The reason I asked the question, with an im- 
plied opinion on my own part that I will now express, is because on 
the Senate Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging, of 
which I am a member, when considering programs for medical care 
to the aged, there have been statements by witness after witness 
expressing the viewpoint that more time is needed to go into these 
matters. 

I wondered if there is an analogy here in reference to more time. 
I believe we are dealing with human beings who are faced with an 
increased cost of living. You have noted the upward spiral in the 
latest report? 
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Mr. Jones. Yes. The cost-of-living index has risen about 144 per- 
cent since the last pay raise was granted. 

Senator RanpotpH. Mr. Jones, would you not rather have the ad- 
ministration in error 1 or 2 cents and act now than to have a waiting 
period? 

Mr. Jones. Responding as frankly as I can, sir, although this is 
testimony which the Bureau of the Budget will give, I think that the 
administration’s position at the present time is that our fiscal position 
is precarious enough so that we can’t afford to make a mistake in the 
wrong direction. 

Senator Ranpoupu. I do not agree. I find administration vetoes of 
legislation to establish research and development in the coal industry; 
also water-pollution control, and area redevelopment. The measure 
on coal research had nonpartisan support in the Congress of the United 
States. One of the sponsors of the legislation was the minority leader 
of the Senate, Mr. Dirksen of Illinois. And over and over—and | 
shall not labor the record this morning—we are faced with a Congress, 
with sometimes a more partisan nature than at other times, but largely 
the Congress has spoken in very positive terms in reference to legisla- 
tive matters. Then after the session of the Senate, as in the instance 
of the coal-research bill, when we have gone home, the legislation has 
received a veto. 

So I personally am not very happy; in fact, I am discouraged by 
the constant vetoes of bills in the public interest, and the threat of 
vetoes by the administration. 

I wonder if you would wish to state your own personal opinion, 
rather than the opinion of the administration as to whether you feel 
that because of the increased costs in living we can longer delay this 
matter of appropriate raises in pay? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; I frankly believe that we can, Senator Randolph. 

I would like to see this system rationalized and put on a basis of 
agreement and acceptance at both ends of the avenue. I think it is 
very much out of focus in a number of respects. I am perhaps reach- 
ing for straws, but I hope that with the establishment of a nationwide 
baseline for comparison of white-collar salary rates that we will be 
able to rationalize the Federal pay system and come forward with 
proposals that both the Congress and the executive branch will find 
acceptable by way of policy and by way of procedure for keeping pay 
rates in line as we move on. 

As things now stand without an adequate factual basis, the Con- 
gress is subjected to very heavy pressures every year or so for pay 
adjustments of one sort or another. 

I think we are out of focus. The employee organizations this year 
in great sincerity have advanced their case for pay raises. They have 
made comparisons between Federal jobs and other jobs. I don’t know 
whether they are valid or whether they are not valid. I am not accus- 
ing them of presenting wrong data. I don’t think they do. I think 
they present data that they believe are accurate and I think they 
have presented them in all sincerity, but they are raising questions 
basically about pay policy which are not covered by present law at all. 
They are raising questions not of general raises, but questions as to 
the level at which Federal jobs should be compensated. I don’t think 
we have enough information at hand to enable us to judge whether 
these jobs can be properly compared with certain jobs in industry. 
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That essentially is our position. I don’t believe I can add much 
to it, sir. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Jones, am I correct or incorrect in my 
understanding that this administration has not initiated a pay-increase 
program during its tenure? 

Mr. JONEs. 1 am afraid the Senator has been misinformed on that. 
The administration has had a number of pay proposals. They have 
been perhaps less generous than some of the legislation that has been 
enacted. 

Take, for example, the revision in the postal-pay schedules. This 
was an administration proposal. 

Senator Ranpotex. What was that proposal? 

Mr. Jones. This was a re-do of the postal-pay schedule that was 
enacted after the first Presidential veto. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Was that a reclassification proposal? 

Mr. Jonss. It was reclassification, ves. 

There have been several others. With the chairman’s permission 
I will put a table in the record. 

In 1954 the administration proposed adjustments 1 in rates ranging 
from zero to $800 a year. An average increase would be $150 or 
slightly more than 3}4 percent. 

‘Adjustments in the Classification Act were recommended in 1955. 
The Congress changed these and the bill was approved. 

In 1956 and 1957 there were no proposals. In 1958 the administra- 
tion proposed a 6 percent increase for grades 1 through 10; 714 for 
grades 11 through 14; 12 to 14 percent on 15 through 18. The final 
bill came out with about a 10 percent across the board increase. 

Senator Ranpoupu. Mr. Jones, I do not believe there is difficulty 
between us on this matter. You are speaking largely of the reclassifi- 
cation of pay schedules, are you not? 

Mr. Jonss. Yes, and no. They were adjustments of the Classifica- 
tion Act schedules, Senator Randolph, yes. 
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(The table submitted by Mr. Jones is as follows:) 


1957... 
1958... 


Administration proposal 


Civil Service Commission sent 
to Congress proposal for re- 
vision of Classification Act. 

Civil Service Commission sent 
to Congress draft bill recom- 
mending an average 7-per- 
cent increase. 

Adjustments in rates ranged 
from no increase to $800 a 

ear; average increase would 
$150, or slight!y more than 
334 percent; these pay provi- 
sions did not come to a vote 
in House or Senate. 

Adjustments in Classification 
Act schedules, Foreign Serv- 
ice Act, and Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, Vet- 
erans’ Administration; over- 
all average increase of about 
5 percent. 


6 percent increase for grades 
GS-1 through GS-10; 7% per- 
cent for grades GS-11 through 
GS-14; 12 to 14 percent for 
GS-15 through GS-18. 


Position 
on other 


Opposed - - 


Opposed - - 


Position on enrolled bill 


Recommend approval; 
15.9 percent. 


Recommend approval; 
14.2 percent. 


Recommend approval; 
11 percent. 


Recommend approval; 
4.1 percent. 


Recommend approval; 
10 percent. 


No formal report 


Recommend approval; 
7.5 percent. 


Recommend disap- 
proval. 

Recommend approval; 
10 percent. 


Final action 


Approved June 30, 1945; 
Public Law 106, 79th 
Cong. 

Approved May 24, 1946; 

ublic Law 390, 79th 
Cong. 

Approved July 3, 1948; 

— Law 900, 80th 


ng. 

Approved Oct. 28, 1949; 
Public Law 429, 8ist 
Cong. 

Approved Oct. 24, 1951; 
Public Law 201, 82d 
Cong. 


Vetoed. 


Approved June 28, 1955; 
Public Law 94, 84th 
Cong. 


Vetoed. 


Approved June 20, 1958; 
Public Law 85-462. 


1In May 1955 a postal-increase bill was vetoed because it did not include the classification plan for the 
Post Office Department; in June 1955 an acceptable bill was approved by the President. 
2 Executive Pay Act. 


The Cuarrman. If I recall correctly, it looked as though it would be 
10 or 12 percent and it was said the administration wouldn’t sign an 
act that went over 10 percent, isn’t that true? 

Also, did it recommend at the beginning of the session any increases? 

Mr. Jonss. I can’t say. 

The CuarrMan. I think you will find it did not. 

Mr. Jones. I can’t say whether it was at the beginning of the 
session or not. 

The CuHarrMAN. There were recommendations for the executive 
pay bill, but if you will look in the beginning, that is about the only 
thing they initially recommended. They did come back later with a 
compromise. 

Mr. Jones. The administration position has not been completely 
The executive branch generally, 
I think, has been more conservative in its proposals than the legislative 
branch. 

The CuarrMan. So you are not here this morning opposing an 
increase in pay, but you just do not have sufficient facts to reach a 
conclusion as yet? 


negative. 


Mr. Jones. 


legislation 
The CuatrMAN. You want to wait until you have all the facts in to 
see what pay increase should be made, if any? 


That is my only point. 


We are recommending the committee not adopt 
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Mr. Jones. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Cartson. I think for the record I would like permission to 
place in the record at this point vetoes under President Roosevelt, 
President Truman, and President Eisenhower. 

Senator RaNpotPH. That is appropriate. 

(The following information was subsequently submitted :) 


Comparison of vetoes 


Eisenhower 
Eisenhower by years: 
1958 


The CuatrMAN. Thank you for coming before us this morning, Mr. 
Jones, and giving us your views. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be available to come 
back at any time that you need me. I will ask your permission now 
to withdraw because I’m due at a meeting at the White House. 

The CuarrMan. You are excused. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you. 

The CuarrMAN. Our next witness will be the Honorable Maurice 
H. Stans, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE H. STANS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
THE BUDGET, ACCOMPANIED BY ELMER STAATS, DEPUTY DI- 
RECTOR; C. SPENCER PLATT, ASSISTANT CHIEF, OFFICE OF 
MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION; AND W. P. LEHMAN, MAN- 
AGEMENT ANALYST 


Mr. Stans. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we ap- 
preciate this opportunity to present to you the administration’ S posi- 
tion on Federal pay legislation. 

The administration finds no justification at this time for the enact- 
ment of any legislation which would provide general increases in salary 
rates under the Classification Act, the Postal Field Service Pay Act, 
and other statutory pay systems. 

We do endorse legislation such as proposed in the budget message 
and transmitted by the Postmaster General to make permanent the 
er 214 percent increase under the Postal Field Service Pay Act 
of 1958. 

We do favor adopting an orderly, valid, and fair approach to statu- 
tory career white-collar pay fixing in the future. This is the position 
stated by the President in the 1961 budget message. 

In this statement I will not only make quite plain our opposition to 
general pay increase legislation, but I will also outline the approach to 
Federal white-collar pay fixing which we believe would be equitable 
and of permanent usefulness. 

The CHatrMAN. I notice you use the words “general pay increase.’ 
What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Srans. We do not believe there should be any increases at this 
time, 
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The CuatrmMan. When you say “general” it leads us to believe you 
might want some other increase somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Srans. I am referring obviously to pay increases other than 
those provided by the wage board which take place regularly. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you. Proceed. 

Mr. Srans. The reasons for our opposition to a general increase are 
these: 

1. Enactment of any general salary increases now would ignore the 
only sound principle of Federal pay fixing, which is reasonable com- 
parability with private enterprise salary rates. 

2. Based on information presently available, enactment of any flat 
percentage or dollar increases would result in excessive salary rates for 
some grades and possibly inadequate salary rates in other grades. 

The CHarrMAN. Will we ever have any Classification Act that will 
be absolutely perfect? 

Mr. Srans. I am sure it would take a Utopia to produce that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN. We can always strive for that conclusion. 

Mr. Srans. I hope we can improve, but we cannot achieve perfec- 
tion. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. Chairman, would I break the continuity 
of the witness? You have asked a question, which leads me to a 
thought—— 

The CuarrMAN. Please proceed. 

Senator Ranpo.tpu. In reasons to the opposition to the general 
increase you mention, as No. 1— 


enactment of any general salary increases now would ignore the only sound 
principle of Federal pay fixing, which is reasonable comparability with private 
enterprise salary rates. 

I am trying to understand the so-called settlement of the steel 
strike where the Vice President of the United States brought certain 
formulas into being. Do you think he followed the principle that 
you set forth? 

Mr. Srans. Well, I would like to say just two things about that. 

First, I am not fully conversant with the part the Vice President 
played or with all the details of that settlement. 

Senator Ranpo.tpu. He played a part. You are aware of that, 
are you not? 

Mr. Stans. I understand that is the case, but I do not have all of 
the details in mind of his participation or of the settlement. 

Now, comparability of private enterprise salary rates in that 
situation would be something that I assume would be a difficult 
measurement because the steel rates themselves are a part of private 
enterprise salary rates. 

Here, when we talk about Government pay against private enter- 
prise salary rates, we have a much better yardstick to apply. 

The CuarrmMan. Is it not true that we have to use some yardstick, 
such as private industry, in order to know what to pay our Govern- 
ment employees? 

Mr. Stans. Senator, that is exactly what we think should be done 
and that is exactly what we are proposing here today. 

The CuarrMan. That being so, don’t you think the committee 
should have the formula that was used in the steel settlement in 
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order to know how to proceed in regard to salary adjustments for 
Federal employees? 

Mr. Stans. I should be very happy, Senator, to put in the record 
a brief statement as to the terms of the steel strike s settlement, if 
you think that would be helpful to the committee. 
" Senator Ranpoupu. I think it would be if you are proposing 
backstopping Mr. Jones in reference to the reasons for being against 
the pay increase. I feel it is important to recall that there was a 
negotiation of the raise in steel rates for pay. I am not attempting 
to say whether the program was good or bad, but there was no desire 
then to wait, Mr. Stans. It was a matter that should have been 
taken care of and not delayed for a year. When I find the philosophy 
now expressed of waiting a year, or some period, I would reaffirm that 
the Government has been in existence for a long span of time and we 
have the facts now with which to deal with these matters. We 
meet them certainly by trial and error, to a degree, but there was no 
reference made at that time that there should be delay; we needed a 


settlement and I am sure we did need action. But there are some 


who believe also that as these problems come we should need to 
face up to them—with Government workers. 

Mr. Stans. I will insert such information, if I may. 

(The following exhibit was subsequently received:) 


[From the Monthly Labor Review, February 1960] 


Tue Basic STEEL CoMPANIES AND STEELWORKERS AGREEMENT 

Eprtor’s Nots.—On January 5, 1960, the United Steelworkers of America 
and the Nation’s 11 largest steel producers ended the labor dispute which had been 
in effect since July 15, 1959. The memorandum of agreement reached by the 
parties is reproduced below with the exception of the memorandum of under- 
standines in connection with settlement and the text of the exhibits. The 
economic terms of the settlement are reported on pare 181 of this issue. 

Memorandum of agreement, dated January 5, 1960, between the undersigned 
companies ! (hereinafter referred to as the companies) and United Steelworkers 
of America, AFL—CIO (hereinafter referred to as the union). 

The companies, respectively, agree with the union on the following terms and 
conditions as a basis for settlement of the pending dispute between the respective 
companies and the union, with respect to employees (hereinafter referred to as 
the employees) in the units of production and maintenance employees listed in 
exhibit A. 

1. Insurance.—FEffective January 1, 1960, the insurance program will be ad- 
justed and improved as specified in the attached exhibit B. 

2. Pensions.—Effective January 1, 1960, the pension program will be improved 
as specified in the attached exhibit C. 

3. Supplemental unemployment benefits.—Effective January 1, 1960, the sup- 
plemental unemployment benefit plan and agreement shall be improved as 
specified in exhibit D. 

4. Wages.—Effective December 1, 1960, increase job class t-2 rate by 7 
cents per hour; increase all other job classes by 7 cents per hour and to reflect 
0.2 cent per hour increase in increments between job classes. Out-of-line differen- 
tials shall be adjusted in accordance with practices under the prior agreements. 

Effective October 1, 1961, increase job class 1-2 rate by 7 cents per hour; 
increase all other job classes by 7 cents per hour and to reflect 0.1 cent per hour 
inerease in increments between job classes. Out-of-line differentials shall be 
adjusted in accordance with practices under the prior agreements. 

5. Cost-of-living adjustment—Amend provisions for cost-of-living adjustment 
in the prior basic labor agreement to read as follows: 


| Editor’s Note: The companies were Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Armco Steel Co., Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Great Lakes Steel Corp., Inland Steel Co., Jones & Laughlin 
P+ se Corp. Republic Steel Corp., United States Steel Corp., W heeling Steel Corp. ., and Youngstown 
Sheet ube Co. 
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‘‘(a) The existing 17 cents per hour cost-of-living adjustment shall be continued 
in effect, subject to the following: 

“‘(b) If the first published BLS Consumer Price Index for October 1960 is 
higher than 123.8 (herein called the base index), the cost-of-living adjustment 
which was in effect on December 31, 1959, shall be increased during the contract 
period from December 1, 1960, to September 30, 1961, by the amount indicated 
by application of the prior formula, i.e., 1 cent for each alternate 0.5 and ().4 
increase in the index over the base index, but not in excess of 3 cents, reduced by 
the amount of an insurance escalation credit calculated as follows: : 

“The average monthly net insurance cost (as determined in exhibit B-1) per 
active employee covered for the full benefits of the program for the calendar 
quarter ending June 30, 1961, shall be compared with a base average monthly 
net insurance cost of $20.16, and an insurance escalation credit in cents per hour 
shall be determined on the basis of 0.1 cent for each full 18 cents of the difference 
between such average monthly net insurance costs. 

““(c) If the first published BLS Consumer Price Index for August 1961 is higher 
than the base index, the cost-of-living adjustment which was in effect on De- 
cember 31, 1959, shall be increased during the contract period from October 1, 
1961, to June 30, 1962, by the amount indicated by application of the prior for- 
mula to the increase in the index over the base index, but not in excess of 6 cents, 
reduced by the amount of an insurance escalation credit calculated as follows: 

“The average monthly net insurance cost (as determined in exhibit B-1) per 
active employee covered for the full benefits of the program for the calendar 
quarter ending December 31, 1962, shall be compared with a base average monthly 
net insurance cost of $20.16, and an insurance escalation credit in cents per 
hour shall be determined on the basis of 0.1 cent for each full 18 cents of the dif- 
ference between such average monthly net insurance costs; provided, howeyer, 
that there shall be no reduction hereunder in the cost-of-living adjustment which 
shall have become effective on December 1, 1960. 

“‘(d) Determination of the average monthly net insurance cost per active em- 
ployee, as provided above, shall be determined on the basis of contracts with and 
quotations supplied by the insurance carriers and the experience under such con- 
tracts. If 30 days before the effective date of any cost-of-living adjustment, the 
actuaries designated by the parties shall be unable to agree on the amount of the 
average monthly net insurance cost per active employee, the disagreement shall 
be resolved by a third actuary selected by the actuaries desi:nated by the parties 

““(e) In order for the insurance escalation credits to be uniform as among all 
companies, they shall be based for each company solely on the average monthly 
net insurance costs of United States Steel Corp. In the calculation of United 
States Steel Corp. costs, there shall be deducted an amount to reflect the prorata 
use, over the period of the insurance agreement, of any reserves and funds accrued 
under the prior contributory insurance programs (other than reserves accrued with 
respect to optional benefits and continued life) not applicable to the cost of 
benefits provided under such prior programs. 

“(f) If the BLS Consumer Price Index for October 1960 or August 1961 shall 
not be available by the following December 1 or October 1, as the case may be, 
any change in the cost-of-living adjustment pursuant to such late reported index 
shall be made effective as of the pay period beginning on or after December | or 
October 1, which would have been applicable had the index not been published 
late. 

““(g) If the BLS Consumer Price Index in its present form and calculated on 
the same basis shall be revised therefrom or discontinued, the parties shall attempt 
to adjust this clause, or if agreement is not reached, the parties shall request the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to provide an appropriate conversion or adjustment, 
which shall be applicable as of the appropriate adjustment date and thereafter.”’ 

6. Human Relations Research Committee.—The parties shall establish a Human 
Relations Research Committee to plan and oversee studies and recommend 
solutions of mutual problems in the areas of: 

(a) Guides for the determination of equitable wage and benefit adjustments. 

(b) The job classification system. 

(c) Wage incentives, including development of appropriate guides for deter- 
mining fair incentive compensation. 

(d) Seniority, including maximum practicable protection for long-service 
employees against layoffs and for recalls after layoffs. 

e) Medical care. 

f) Such other overall problems as the parties by mutual agreement may from 
time to time refer to such committee. 
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The Human Relations Research Committee shall be composed of an equal 
number of representatives designated by the parties (the number of which by 
agreement of the parties may be changed from time to time), and shall be under 
the cochairmanship of two persons of outstanding qualifications and objectivity, 
one each to be designated by the company and the union. 

The Human Relations Research Committee shall be empowered to retain, by 
mutual agreement of the cochairman thereof, qualified experts and services in the 
yarious fields of study for the purposes of consultation and advice. 

Expense of the Human Relations Research Committee work shall be shared 
equally by the parties. as 

This committee shall replace the joint committees provided for under the prior 
basic labor agreement with respect to incentives and job classifications. 

7, Seniority —The union may elect, at each company, to include the substance 
of the following provision in the basic agreements in substitution of comparable 

rovisions of the prior agreements: 

If an employee shall be absent because of layoff or physical disability, he shall 
continue to accumulate continuous service during such absence up to a maxi- 
mum of 2 years, and he shall retain his accumulated continuous service for an 
additional period equal to (a) 3 years, or (b) the excess, if any, of his length of 
continuous service at commencement of such absence over 2 years, whichever is 
less; provided, however, that in order to avoid a break in service after an absence 
of 2 years, the employee must give the company annual written notice that he 
intends to return to employment when called, if the company at least 30 days 
prior thereto has mailed him a notice at the most recent address furnished by 
him to the company that he must file such notice. The continuous service of 
any person whose service was broken after August 3, 1958, due to absence on ac- 
count of layoff or disability will be restored in accordance with the foregoing pro- 
vision (except for notices), if he shall make written application therefor within 90 
days after the date of this agreement. The parties will negotiate concerning a 
suitable procedure for such application. This provision is not intended to re- 
duce the period of accumulation of service in the case of compensable disability 
under the prior labor agreements. 

8. Local working conditions —The parties will retain the present clauses of their 
agreements dealing with local working conditions, with the following additions: 

1. The settlement of a grievance prior to arbitration under the local working 
conditions provisions of the agreements shall not constitute a precedent in the 
settlement of grievances in other situations in this area. 

2. Each party shall as a matter of policy encourage the prompt settlement of 
problems in this area by mutual agreement at the local level. 

3. The parties shall establish a joint committee, headed by a neutral chairman 
to be selected by mutual agreement of the parties, to study the local working 
conditions provisions of the agreements and the application of such provisions 
and to make recommendations to the parties with respect thereto for such action 
as the parties may mutually agree upon. The report and recommendations of 
the joint committee shall be presented for consideration by the parties no later 
than November 30, 1960. 

9. Union security.—Add the following to the union security provisions of the 
prior basic labor agreements: 

“In States in which the foregoing provisions may not lawfully be enforced, the 
following provisions, to the extent that they are lawful, shall apply: ? 

“Kach employee who would be required to acquire or maintain membership 
in the union if the foregoing union security provisions could lawfully be enforced, 
and who fails voluntarily to acquire or maintain membership in the union, shall 
be required as a condition of employment, beginning on the 30th day following 
the beginning of such employment or the date of this agreement, whichever is 
later, to pay to the union each month a service charge as a contribution toward 
the administration of this agreement and the representation of such employees. 
The service charge for the first month shall be in an amount equal to the union’s 
regular and usual initiation fee and monthly dues and any general and uniform 
assessment, and for each month thereafter in an amount equal to the regular 
and usual monthly dues and any general and uniform assessment.” 

10. New agreements.—The negotiating committees for the respective companies 
and for the union shall reconvene promptly for the purpose of embodying the 
changes required by this memorandum and any such other contract changes as 
may be negotiated ’by them in the formal agreements between the respective 


? This provision shall not be applicable in Alabama, 
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companies and the union. The negotiations between such committees shall be 
concluded on or before January 8, 1960. 

11. Term of new agreements.—The new basic labor agreements shall expire a} 
11:59 p.m., June 30, 1962. The new pension, insurance and SUB agreements 
shall expire at 11:59 p.m., December 31, 1962, but shall be subject to renegotig. 
tion, with the right to strike at the same time as the basic agreements. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 3 


During most of December, contract talks between the Nation’s 11 largest stee| 
producers and the United Steelworkers made little headway despite Government 
mediation efforts. On January 5, 1960, after marathon New Year’s weekend 
meetings, the parties signed a memorandum of agreement on terms recommended 
by Vice President Richard M. Nixon and Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, 

Previous to the steel settlement, agreements were negotiated by the Steel- 
workers in the aluminum and can industries (without work stoppages) ; settlement 
of lengthy strikes in the copper industry appeared assured as several major com- 
panies signed contracts in line with others negotiated a month earlier; and agree- 
ments in several sectors of the transportation industry were reached. 


Steel 


Before the parties in the steel dispute came to terms, several ways of reaching 
a settlement had been suggested, including a proposal made on December 8, by 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, that the union and the companies submit 
their differences to a third party for recommendation or even to binding arbitra- 
tion. Steelworker President David J. MeDonald endorsed Mr. Mitchell’s pro- 
posals as “in line with the suggestions we have been making all along.”’ However, 
the industry declared, in opposition to the proposal, that third-party intervention 
could only result in recommendations that the union had already rejected or for 
a more costly settlement “which would clearly be inflationary.” Possibility for 
a settlement seemed even more remote when the Steelworkers offered a revised 
contract proposal which included more demands than it had previously made and 
more than it had obtained in the Kaiser contract. 

As the month ended, the three-man Presidential Board of Inquiry resumed its 
hearings into the dispute. The Board reported its findings to President Fisen- 
hower on January 6, the day after the memorandum of agreement was signed with 
the major companies, since final agreements had not been signed when the report 
was completed, nor had agreements been reached with smaller steel companies, 
the iron ore mining companies, and some other parties to the dispute. 

The memorandum of agreement, signed on January 5, provided for a contract 
to continue until June 30, 1962, on wages and to December 31, 1962, on pensions, 
insurance, and supplemental unemployment benefits. It provided for two wage- 
rate inereases—a 7-cent across-the-board increase plus a 0.2-cent widening of 
increments between labor grades, effective on December 1, 1960, and a similar 
7-cent general wage-rate increase effective October 1, 1961, but with a 0.1-cent 
widening of increments. Increases will range from 7 to 13 cents in the first period, 
depending on labor grade and from 7 to 10 cents in the second period. Including 
effects on incentive pay, these increases were estimated to average about 9.4 cents 
in the first year and 8.6 cents in the second year. 

A cost-of-living escalator provision was included, to be effective in the second 
and third contract years but limited to a maximum adjustment of 6 cents over the 
contract period of which no more than 3 cents would be effective in the second 
contract year. Such escalator adjustments, however, may be used to offset the 
costs of the insurance program if they rise above a specified maximum. 

Effective January 1, 1960, the companies agreed to take over all insurance 
costs for active employees, thus increasing the take-home pay of workers by 
approximately 6.5 cents an hour. In addition, they agreed to liberalize life insur- 
ance and weekly sickness and accident benefits, with the respective increases in 
these benefits amounting to about $500 and $11 at most companies. There was 
also provision for extending hospitalization and insurance benefits and for con- 
tinuing life insurance for specified periods for laid-off employees who would pay 
60 cents per $1,000 for life insurance after 6 months of layoff. Provision was 
made for extending hospitalization and surgical benefits for retirees, to be paid 
for by the retirees. 

The settlement also liberalized pensions by increasing minimum pensions to 
$2.60 a month for each year of future service and to $2.50 a month for past service; 


3 Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of Labor Statistics, on the basis 0! 
currently available published material. 
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previous minimum pensions were $2.40 a month for each year of service prior to 
November 1, 1957, and $2.50 a month thereafter. The maximum number of 
years of service to be counted in computing such pensions was increased from 30 
to 35, the amount deducted for social security benefits from pensions higher than 
the minimum was reduced by $5; and minimum disability pensions were increased 
from $90 to $100 a month. At retirement, workers will receive, instead of their 
first 3 months’ pension, a special retirement payment equal to 13 weeks vaeation 
pay, reduced by any vacation pay received earlier in the calendar year. Early 
retirement provisions were also liberalized. ‘The companies will increase pensions 
for those already retired by $5 a month. 

It was agreed that the companies’ contribution for supplemental unemployment 
benefits would be the same as under the previous contract, when the companies 
paid 3 cents in cash and 2 cents as a contingent liability. Details of supplemental 
unemployment benefits were to be worked out later, as were a number of other 
issues. 

A joint committee, headed by a neutral chairman, was established to study 
the question of work rules and to report its recommendations and findings by 
November 30, 1960. A Human Relations Research Committee was also estab- 
lished to study and recommend solutions of mutual problems relating to equitable 
wage and benefit adjustments, job classifications, incentive pay, protection of 
long-service employees against layoffs, medical care, and other problems. 

R. Conrad Cooper, chairman of the Steel Companies CoordinatingCommittee, 
stated that ‘‘the effect on our employment costs of the contractual arrangements 
we made is from 3!4 to 34% percent per year.’”’ He cautioned that several factors 
must be considered in comparing the cost of this agreement with those in the 
aluminum and can industries and with Kaiser Steel. For example, he said that 
the can and aluminum industries had been bearing a higher percentage of total 
insurance costs than the 50 oo which the steel companies had been paying, 
and that in these industries there are relatively fewer pensioners and less incentive 
pay coverage than in steel. Mr. Cooper said that “If the same benefits which 
were obtained in the other settlements had been obtained in the steel industry 
settlements, the cost effects would have been considerably more for us than they 
actually were.” 


Mr. Stans. The steel settlement provided no basic wage increase 
before December 1. It did provide for fringe benefit adjustments in 
several respects, but the pay increase provisions of the steel settlement, 
to the best of my knowledge, won’t become effective until December 1 
and then are in the general area of slightly less than 3 percent. 

If I may proceed now, I am on the third reason, Mr. Chairman, for 
the administration’s opposition to pay increases at this time. 

3. Any general salary increase would be without sound factual 
justification. The information necessary for judging the need for 
adjustments in Federal white-collar salary rates will be available in 
September, when a survey authorized by the Congress last year will 
be completed. Until then the need for any salary increases cannot 
be appraised. 

4, _ of any general increase legislation would emphasize 

existing inequities in the Federal white-collar salary structure and 
would set new obstacles to achieving the improvements and controls 
which are essential to carrying out the principle of equal pay for equal 
work, with pay relationships among grade levels reasonably reflecting 
differences in duties and responsibilities. 
_ All of this leads up to a major issue. Enactment of general salary 
increase legislation, on the basis of no established principle or factual 
justification, would result in an unwarranted expenditure of Federal 
funds. That, in the face of the Government’s budgetary problems, 
would be fiscal irresponsibility. 

The fact that we have a projected $4.2 billion surplus in our budget 
for 1961 may suggest to some that we could absorb pay increase costs, 
but even if this were so it can be no ground for excessive Federal pay 
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scales. A budget surplus such as is projected in the 1961 budget is 
not a certainty, but a forecast which is based on recommendations by 
the President which require acceptance by the Congress. This 
estimated surplus of $4.2 billion is contingent on the extension of 
corporate and excise tax rates, the enactment of legislation to increase 
postal revenues and the aviation fuel tax, and the realization of the 
receipts and expenditures estimates shown in the budget. Therefore, 
there are many variables which could affect the outcome in 1961, 
But, regardless of that, Federal pay issues should be dealt with on 
their merits and not on the availability of a surplus out of which 
they might be financed. 

The Cuarrman. Are you not also anticipating a little more income 
tax and more business in 1961? 

Mr. Stans. We are expecting that the 1961 revenues of the Federal 
Government will increase over 1960, that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. And if that happens, isn’t the dollar going to be 
stretched again? 

Mr. Stans. I would hope not, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It follows as a usual thing. When you increase 
your income tax, that goes with it. 

Mr. Stans. I should make it clear that the increase in income tax 
revenues that I was referring to is not an increase in rates, but an 
increase in the collections of present taxes. 

The CuarrMan. Increase in collection because you have made that 
much more profit out of it, isn’t that what we are talking about? 

Mr. Stans. And employees will be receiving more pay. 

The Cuarrman. When they make that much more net they have 
increased their salaries individually, haven’t they, all down the line? 
That shows that they have been making more money. 

Mr. Stans. I am sorry, Senator. I don’t understand the question. 

The Cuatrman. In other words, you wouldn’t have any more 
income if you didn’t have a net income of more, would you? 

Mr. Srans. Well, there are many factors, Senator, that result in 
increased tax collections. There will be increased hours of employ- 
ment; more people on the payroll; more people entering the working 
force. All diene are factors that contribute to an increased level in 
taxes, as does a continued gain in prosperity. 

The Cuatrman. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Stans. Furthermore, it would be unfortunate if action to 
increase Federal salary rates without factual justification had the 
result of encouraging unjustified private industry wage and salary 
increases, which in turn could increase inflationary pressures. 

Administration objections: Our first objection to general pay in- 
crease legislation is that no sound seincighs has been established for 
determining whether a Federal white collar pay adjustment is needed, 
or how much. The Congress, the employee organizations, and the 
executive branch over the years have considered a variety of factors 
= although in some degree pertinent, are not definite measuring 
sticks. 

For example, there have been arguments over the cost of living, 
productivity, general wage trends, industrial wage averages, living 
standards and family budgets, movements in general economic indi- 
cators, and difficulties in recruiting and retaining staff. It is true 
that all have been taken into account in fixing pay in private enter- 
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prise, but these factors do not provide a meyer ie | means, either 
selectively or in combination, of measuring and adjusting Federal 
“uitecolias pay. The only sound course is to adopt the principle of 
setting Federal employee pay at rates comparable with those paid by 
private employers. 

Our second objection is that a general pay raise now would result 
in excessive rates for some grades. The private enterprise salary 
data now available from the current Bureau of Labor Statistics Com- 
munity Survey —— 

The CuatrMaNn. Do you have a comparison of such grades with 
the rates in private industry? 

Mr. Stans. Not at this time, except that the evidence so far indi- 
cates that the pay of Government employees exceeds that in private 
industry in the lower grades, particularly in the first three or four 
grades of both the Classification Act and the Postal Field Service 
Act. 

There is probably a grade or two at which they are substantially 
equal and from that level upward it appears that Federal Govern- 
ment pay is less than private industry pay in the case of technical, 
scientific, managerial, and other higher level employees. 

The Cuarrman. Is the Government having any trouble getting 
competent workers in some localities under the present scales? 

Mr. Stans. I think the situation varies across the country, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I think there are some areas in which there is no difficulty whatever 
in getting employees. There are some areas in which there is some 
difficult . Certainly in the upper grades, among the professional 
and highly skilled technical people, there are difficulties. 

The Cuarrman. This comes right close to home. Have you had 
any complaints at the Post Office in Washington, D.C.? 

Mr. Srans. I have not, sir, but I probably would not be the one to 
receive such a complaint. 

The CHatRMAN. You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Stans. 

Mr. Srans. Thank you. 

The private enterprise salary data now available from the current 

Bureau of Labor Statistics community survey in the first 30 cities to 
be completed indicate that the current Federal rates for some white- 
collar grades already exceed the national average rates which will be 
reported to be paid in private enterprise when the survey is com- 
leted. While Pederal rates for other grades may be shown to be 
ower than private industry rates, it is dee that a general pay raise 
now, whether it is 23 percent or 10 percent or 2 percent, cannot be 
justified. 

The CuatrMan. Do you think those rates ought to be cut? 

Mr. Stans. I make no recommendation that they be cut. 

The CuatrMan. I thought you might be getting down to the point 
where you would want them cut. 

Mr. Srans. I think I can develop in the rest of my statement that 
I do believe some rates should be increased, but that we don’t have 
the facts before us to know which rates, which grades, and in what 
amounts, and we won’t have that information until later in the year. 

Our third objection is that any action now would increase Federal- 
salary rates before the facts are known as to private-salary levels. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics is now conducting a survey which 
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when complete will report private-salary levels for 60 metropolitan 
areas. Having set this survey in motion the Government should not 
ignore its existence. We urge that decision be postponed until all 
the facts are in. 

Our fourth objection is that unwarranted Federal-salary increases 
that place any salary rates out of proper structural relationship with 
other salary rates will exaggerate inequities and increase unnecessarily 
the cost of rationalizing the structure. I propose to point out later 
how this can be obviated. 

Implications: When we speak of excessive rates, we are not quib- 
bling over insignificant amounts. About 1,500,000 employees are 
paid under Federal statutory pay systems. Any mistake in an 
individual pay rate for that number is multiplied astonomically. In 
a small organization it may not make much difference whether the 
boss pays the actual present $3,780 or, for example, a 10 percent 
higher rate of $4,158 a year to the one stenographer in the outer 
office. In the Federal Government that stenographer is in grade 
GS-3, and she is one of 173,521 employees in that grade. The 
$378-a-year difference becomes, in a general Federal pay raise, an 
annual difference of $65.6 million paid year after year. 

The 1958 pay raise set some rates which it now appears were in 
excess of private enterprise rates. Now, on the basis of available 
BLS data, it appears that overpayments in some grades continue 
under the Classification Act, with strong probability that similar 
excesses occur in the other statutory pay systems. If true, this is 
wasteful government that cannot be defended, and the committee, 
I hope, will want to wait for the facts to become available, in order to 
avoid increasing this excess. 

If we raise Federal white-collar pay levels now on the basis of in- 
adequate information which can make the results merely guesses, and 
if the September BLS report shows that such increases result in un- 
necessary or improper expenditures, then we will all have much 
to regret. 

Arguments advanced for increases now: The cost of living is one 
of several factors which have often been discussed. But in recent 
years private pay has often risen faster than has the Consumer Price 
Index, and so have many Federal white-collar salary rates. 

Since 1945 the Consumer Price Index has increased about 63 per- 
cent but the entrance rates for GS-2 and GS-5 have increased by 
about 107 percent and 74 percent, respectively. If these rates had 
been linked to that index, the purchasing power of the salary dollar 
would have been fully maintained with only a 63 percent increase, 
or with a salary of about $2,563 for GS-2 instead of the actual present 
salary of $3,255. Moreover, the Consumer Price Index has risen 
only 1.6 percent since the 1958 pay increase was approved, and this 
would not justify any pay increase now. 

Increased productivity is another factor in private pay fixing. It is 
often included on the basis of assumptions as to average increases in 
product-per-man-hour in the economy asa whole. Again, this is not 
the sole factor in fixing pay in private enterprise. Moreover, it 
cannot be assumed that all gains in productivity do go or should go 
to increase wages. It is clear that some portions of productivity 
gains may also go to increase returns on capital and to decrease 
prices, or to hold down prices which would otherwise have increased. 
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Bureau-of-Labor Statistics indexes of real compensation and real 
product-per-man-hour in the private economy show that in some 
periods productivity has increased faster than real compensation, 
and in other periods real compensation has increased faster. To 
apply productivity indexes directly as a factor in determining Federal- 
salary levels therefore would have no meaning as a practical measure. 

Assumptions about desirable living standards and family budgets 
have been advanced in the past as deserving a place in Federal Pay 
fixing. Yet there is not only the very obvious difficulty in reaching 
agreement among reasonable people on what constitutes a desirable 
living standard, but there is a much more fundamental difficulty. 

The CHarrRMAN. I notice you use the figures 107 percent and 74 
percent. If Government workers received a 74 percent increase that 
would be put on top of the other salaries, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Stans. Yes. : 

The CuairMAN. The Federal Government would receive about 25 
percent in taxes. It would be withheld by the Government for taxes. 

Mr. Stans. I think, Senator, that would be a high estimate. 

The CHarrMAN. That would be the estimate, about 20 or 25 percent 
that he does not receive. 

When you talk about 74 percent, it reduces the net down to about 55 
percent. The employee hasn’t gotten as much increase as you are 
talking about. 

Mr. Stans. I would like to say this, however, that I think 25 per- 
cent is too high. I think the probability is that it would be closer to 
15 percent. 

he CuarrRMAN. If you take 15 percent from 74 percent, what does 
it leave? 

Mr. Stans. About 62. 

The CuarrMAN. It would be below the amount there that you used 
in your own figure, 63? 

Mr. Stans. I am sorry, sir, it would be about 63, even on that 
assumption. But, Senator, everyone in the labor force in private 
industry has to cope with tax problems as well, and our solution to 
this again is the proposal to adjust the pay of Government employees 
so that it matches what they would get in private industry. 

I would like to make it clear I am not arguing that it is a proper way 
of adjusting pay to rely upon the Consumers Price Index. I could 
submit figures to show that many employees are overpaid in relation 
to that, but that is not the administration’s position. 

The CHarrMan. If you will take a salary increase of 10 percent, 
for example, a person will do well to net 7 percent. 

The Government will retain it in taxes that year, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Stans. Well, again, I say, Senator, I think your figure is too 
low. I think it would be closer to 8% percent. What I am relying on 
is that some of the taxpayers even with a 10-percent increase won’t 
have to pay any tax because of deductions or credits. Also a taxpayer 
at the level we are talking about has a 10-percent standard deduction 
so he doesn’t pay tax at all on 10 percent of his increase. 

The taxpayer in this level of income is entitled to a standard deduc- 
tion of 10 percent. There is a standard deduction available to all 
taxpayers of 10 percent of their income in addition to their personal 
exemptions. So if a man’s income goes up from $3,000 to $4,000, in 
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compensation, his standard deduction also goes up 10 percent, so that 
he does not pay tax on the entire increase of his income within the 
brackets we are talking about. 

Now, when you get up to a $20,000 or $30,000 bracket, that is 
not the case. 

The Cuarrman. Why is it that many times when I propose to my 
employees a hundred ollar increase, they do not want it as it puts 
them in a higher tax bracket? 

Mr. Stans. They are very foolish if they say that. 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Stans. For any attempt to use the living standard concept as 
the basic pay-fixing measure has the result of measuring pay in terms 
of someone’s decisions about human needs and aspirations rather than 
in terms of the value of the services rendered. 

Measured in these terms, for example, the head of a family might 
be paid more than as unmarried employee, regardless of the kind of 
work performed. In the American economy salaries and wages are 
determined by decisions about what the employee’s services are worth 
in value to the economy, not by decisions as to what economic needs 
he would like to be able to satisfy. 

Industrial wage trends have frequently been offered as a reason for 
salary increases for Government employees. These cannot be used 
directly to measure the adequacy of Federal salary rates, because 
such data measure changes from one period of time to another, and do 
not establish a proper level of wages at a given time. A report on 
wage trends may show, for example, that carpenters’ pay has increased 
by 10 percent since a specified lana period while plumbers’ pay has 


increased only by 5 percent since the same base period. However, a 


mere comparison of these two percentage changes discloses nothing as to 
the proper relative position now of the actual dollar rates for the two 
jobs. Sich a time comparison alone does not show, for example, 
whether the plumbers may actually have started from a higher base 
and may still be ahead of the carpenters. 

It may be a fact that average manufacturing hourly earnings, for 
example, have increased by about 55 percent since 1950, while the 
entrance rate or inhiring rate for GS-4 has increased by about 31 
percent. But it is also a fact that since early 1945 the entrance rate 
in GS-3 increased by 116 percent, while average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing increased only 106 percent, which only illustrates that 
this kind of “rate of change” data can be selected to seem to prove a 
point. 

While wage trend data are useful for some purposes, they are 
useless for measuring comparability of Federal salary rates with 
private enterprise pay rates. 

Industrial wage averages cannot be used to measure Federal salary 
rates, since these industrywide averages, such as for manufacturing or 
transportation as a whole, or for some individual industry such as 
machinery or textiles, are based on a mixture of levels of responsibility, 
from unskilled trainees to highly skilled foremen. Such an average of 
many levels does not state the specific rate for a particular level which 
is required for comparison with a specific grade level in the Federal 
service. 

It is for these reasons, for example, that average wage increases 
reported for recent private wage settlements, such as the recent steel 
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settlement, are not suitable for determining Federal white-collar salary 
rates. Even if the steel settlement were some sort of guide, we should 
note that it — no base wage increase at all until next December 
and then only an average 7-cent increase which, even adding the in- 
direct costs, will bring about only an average 3 percent increase in pay. 

All the factors which I have mentioned, and many more, are perti- 
nent and do directly influence private industry salary decisions. Yet 
none of them can feasibly be applied directly, either selectively or in 
combination, as the measure of adequate Federal salary rates. 

As I mention all these, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to make 
this clear, because these are arguments that are used by people who 
come before the congressional committees and say that pay should be 
increased. I think they are all fallible. They are all subject to 
contradictory evidence, whether you are talking about productivity 
or comparable increases in industry and so forth, because many of 
them depend upon the base date that you select. 

Our position, Mr. Chairman, is that you don’t have to look at those 
factors, if you adopt the procedure of fixing Federal pay at rates which 
are comparable to those in private industry. That is our position 
and we think that is a fair one and I would like to proceed to elaborate 
on how we would make that work. 

Nevertheless, it is the administration position that all these relevant 
private salary-fixing factors should be reflected in Federal salary rates, 
to the extent that they affect private industry rates for similar posi- 
tions and responsibility. 

a we have adopted the principle that Federal white- 
collar salary rates should be reasonably comparable with private 
enterprise salary rates for similar work. B Selicting this principle, 


each factor is automatically given the weight in Federal pay settin 


which it has, on the average, in private pay setting in t 
economy. 

We have concluded that fixing Federal salary rates on the principle 
of reasonable comparability with private enterprise rates for similar 
positions is long overdue. 

Administration position, summary and background: It is the ad- 
ministration position that the adequacy of Federal salary rates at any 
particular time should be measured by applying two basic principles. 

The first principle is the one just mentioned, that Federal career 
compensation should be reasonably comparable with compensation in 
ao enterprise for work of a similar level of difficulty and responsi- 

ility. The second principle is that within the Federal Government 
there should be equal pay for substantially equal work within and 
among all pay systems, with pay relationships among grades reason- 
ably reflecting work levels. There appears to be rather general 
agreement on these basic principles. The problems before us have to 
do with the way they are defined and applied. 

The white-collar salary proposals which I will outline result from a 
series of studies, some of which are familiar to you. 

In 1957 a report of the Defense Advisory Committee on Professional 
and Technical Compensation (Cordiner report) pointed out what were 
regarded as serious deficiencies in Federal pay rates and pay practices 
for professional and technical employees. Shortly thereafter the 
President’s Committee on Scientists and Engineers (Young Com- 
mittee) reported what amounted to general agreement with the 
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Cordiner findings. Both the Cordiner and Young reports were con- 
fined to special groups of Federal employees; Cordiner to employees 
in the Department of Defense at GS-7 and higher, Young to scientists 
and engineers throughout the Government. 

Following completion of these reports, the administration decided 
to ascertain whether any of the findings of these special reports applied 
generally to other Federal employees, particularly the 1 million non- 
professional, nonmanagerial employees in the Classification Act and 
in the postal field service. 

An Interdepartmental Committee on Civilian Compensation was 
accordingly formed by the President in early 1957 and its steering 
committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. James T. O’Connell, 
Under Secretary of Labor, was directed to make a comprehensive 
study of all executive branch civilian compensation. The findings 
and recommendations of this study were summarized in a report 
dated November 1957. This staff report included a number of 
recommendations for far-reaching reforms in Federal pay. Until 
recently none of its recommendations had been either accepted or 
rejected by the administration because it was believed preferable 
to take up the question of reform of the statutory white-collar pay 
= Ame ag through joint review by the Congress and the executive 

ranch. 

With that purpose the President, on July 15, 1958, recommended 
the establishment of a joint pay commission to make such a joint 
review and to recommend action, and referred to the O’Connell 
report, stating that copies would be made available to the Congress. 
A supply of copies of the report was subsequently delivered for use of 
this committee. Since the O’Connell report was not widely dissemi- 


nated and because of its significance, I suggest that it be made a part 
of the record of these hearings so it can be examined in connection 
with our presentation. 
The CuHairman. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 
(The report follows:) 
( 
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Mr. Srans. In the absence of a joint commission, the executive 
branch has continued to seek improvements, concentrating on the 
Classification Act, the basic white-collar pay system of general cover- 
age. Thereafter, equitable relationships among the Classification 
Act, the Postal Field Service Act, the Executive Pay Act, and the 
smaller pay s~stems can be established. This work has resulted in 
the position which we are outlining today. 

I wonder if you would mind if I have Mr. Staats, my deputy, read 
the remaining portion of my statement. 

The CHarrMAN. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Sraats. First principle: “Reasonable comparability.” Begin- 
ning in 1954, the President and other administration spokesmen have 
repeatedly advocated the principle that Federal career salary rates 
should be generally comparable with private enterprize pay levels. A 
common conclusion of all the pay studies I have mentioned is that 
Federal pay should be reasonably comparable with pay in private 
enterprise for similar work. We urge your committee to accept this 
principle. 

By following this principle, the employee and the taxpayer are as- 
sured that the Government is paying no more, and no less, than the 
“going rate’”’ for employee services, just as the Government is expected 
to pay current market prices for any other services or goods for which 
it contracts. Moreover, the principle presents a measurable method 
for setting Federal pay. 

Federal blue-collar wage rates have for generations been fixed in 
accordance with local prevailing rates following the ‘reasonable com- 
parability” principle. In using this principle for fixing Federal white- 
collar salaries, comparison should be made with national rates rather 
than with local rates. 

National rates have always been provided under the Classification 
Act, and they are, for several reasons, more appropriate for white- 
collar workers. In the case of professional and managerial workers 
especially, the labor market is national in scope, and pay rates must 
have national application. 

Also, local wage-setting operations for Federal clerical employees 
’ would, as a practical matter, involve so many geographic locations 
and be so complex as to be quite infeasible. Although Federal blue- 
collar workers are concentrated in a relatively limited number of estab- 
lishments, there are, even so, more than 200 areas in which blue-collar 
wage surveys must be made and for which wage board actions must 
be taken. 

Federal white-collar workers are much more widely dispersed. 
Postal field service workers and other Federal white-collar workers 
are located almost literally in every city and town in the country. 
The number of geographic areas that would requie local surveys 
and operations cannot be estimated, and these areas would be adjacent 
to each other in an endless series, making area definition ob ate im- 
possible. Nor does it help to compromise between local and national 
approaches in favor of some sort of regional approach, for almost any 
region thus defined would have both high pay and low pay areas 
within it. Thus, from the standpoints both of principle and prac- 
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ticality, it is necessary to adjust white-collar pay rates in accordance 
with national pay levels. 

The expanded community wage survey: The difficulty in following 
the principle of reasonable comparability is that the Government has 
no valid nationally representative data with which to measure Federal 
salary rates. This may be surprising to those who know the large 
volume of data on wages and salaries now reported by the Govern- 
ment and by professional and trade associations. 

There are, for example, data on wage trends, but wage trends are a 

measure of change rather than a definition of level. There are data 
on industrial averages, but these too provide no basis for fixing com- 
parable rates. There are data from surveys by professional and trade 
groups, but none of this is nationally representative and most of it is 
defined in terms which cannot be related to the grades in Federal pay 
systems. 
’ The kind of pay data needed for comparability pay purposes is the 
kind which the Bureau of Labor Statistics has for years been collecting 
in its community wage surveys. However, prior to this year, the 
community wage surveys were made in only a relatively few metro- 
politan areas and the white-collar occupations and levels included 
were largely clerical in nature. The community wage surveys had 
not, in other words, been nationally representative nor had they 
covered a sufficient sample of Federal white-collar work. 

That situation is now being changed. 

Needs for exapnsion of the community wage surveys for economic 
analysis and for private industry and union purposes had been ac- 
cumulating over the years. The Bureau of Labor Statistics had pre- 
pared a design for expansion which would produce data on white- 
collar occupations, including professional and managerial occupations 
at all levels, and which would have a coverage representative of 
metropolitan United States, that is, cities of 50,000 population and 
over. 

Early in 1958, a team of executive branch pay specialists worked 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics staff to review this survey design 
to assure that it would serve, in addition to its primary economic 
analysis purposes, to measure private enterprise rates for an adequate 
cross section of Federal white-collar work. Last year the President 
requested and the Congress appropriated $500,000 for the expansion 
of the surveys to serve all these purposes. 

The complete details of the survey design are set forth in a document 
titled “Design for a Survey of White Collar Pay in Private Industry.” 

This document summarizes the report and the design recommended 
by a work group composed of statisticians and pay specialists from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil 
Service Commission, the Office of the Special Assistant to the President 


ee Management, and a consultant from the Department of 
efense. 


The report and recommendations have been accepted by the 
administration, and now form the factfinding basis for the adminis- 
tration’s projected proposals for pay action. The report states the 
policy assumptions on which the design is based; it outlines in com- 
plete detail the occupational, industry, and metropolitan area sam- 
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pling, recording the rationale for the samples; and it defines the scope 
of the pay data to be collected. 

A copy of this survey design was delivered to the staff of this 
committee upon its completion about a year ago. Copies have also 
been given to the various departments and agencies, and to employee 
organizations. Because it is basic to our proposals, I suggest that a 
copy of this report be included in the record. 

The CuHarrMan. It will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 





DESIGN FOR A SURVEY 
OF WHITE COLLAR PAY IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Sponsored by 
The Bureau of the Budget 


in collaboration with 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The Civil Service Commission 

The Office of the Special Assistant 
to the President for Personnel 
Management 


REPORT OF SPECIAL WORK GROUP, APRIL 1959 
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ORIGIN 


The Administration has adopted the principle that Federal white collar 
pay rates should be reasonably comparable with prevailing non-Federal rates 
for the same kind of work. To put this principle into action it is necessary 
to know the pay rates which prevail in non-Federal employment; but the in- 
formation now available on white collar pay is inadequate. 


This is the report and the recommendations of the special work group 
which was organized to design a survey of white collar occupational pay in 
private industry. 


SURVEY PLAN IN BRIEF 


Compensation in private industry would be measured for 28 professional, 
managerial, and clerical series of occupations involving a total of 77 
occupation-work level definitions. Pay data would be collected for work in 
these occupations comparable to GS-1 through GS-15. 


National estimates would be based on a sample of 2,100 establishments 
selected from manufacturing; transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities; trade; finance; and engineering and architectural services. Es- 
tablishments employing less than 100 employees would be excluded from the 
study. Sample members would be selected from 80 metropolitan areas but esti- 
mates would relate to all (184) mainland US metropolitan areas. 


Industry pay for positions, in 5 selected job fields, corresponding to 
GS-16, 17, and 18 would be explored through a supplemental study covering a 
relatively small number of major firms. 


Compensation data would include salary rates for all occupations studied 
plus cash bonuses paid annually or oftener to professional and managerial 
employees. The first study would also obtain data relating to the operation 
of salary rate plans, on entrance rate policy, and on possible pay distinc- 
tions among different fields of engineering. Through selection of a few 
items for intensive study each year, the program would, over a period of 
several) years,, develop information on other aspects of total compensation, 
including all major fringe benefits. 
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THE WORK GROUP 


The Bureau of the Budget initiated an inquiry into the feasibility of 
collecting dependable national white collar pay data. After consultations 
with the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Civil Service Commission, it 
was agreed that a special work group should be formed to design a survey 
which would produce such data. The Special Assistant to the President for 
Personnel Management was also consulted and signified his interest by 
assigning a staff member to the work group. Mr. Raymond J. Braitsch, of 
the Army-Air Force Wage Board, because of his broad knowledge of and capa- 
city in pay matters, was invited to join the group, and he did so. 


The full work group consisted of: 
Toivo P. Kanninen Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Samiel E. Cohen Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Louis E. Badenhoop Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Robert F. Milkey Civil Service Commission 
J. Kenneth Mulligan Civil Service Commission 
William P. Lehman Bureau of the Budget 
Dana M. Barbour Bureau of the Budget 


David McAfee Office of Special Assistant 
to the President 


Raymond J. Braitsch Army-Air Force Wage Board 


Raymond Jacebson of the Commission's staff rendered invaluable assist- 
ance in the preparation and testing of the job definitions. 


The work group developed the basic survey plan during the period May 
through October 1958. After the first few meetings, which were devoted 
to outlining objectives and defining policy assumptions, Kanninen of BLS 
led the group in its survey design task, with BLS providing drafts of the 
general design and of area and industrial samples, and CSC drafting defi- 
nitions of the jobs in the occupational sample. The work group developed 
cooperatively the occupational sample, and reviewed the designs and defi- 
nitions. A pretest of several aspects of this design was condycted during 
late 1958 and early 1959 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics with the assist- 
anaé of the Civil Service Commission. The pretest results were reviewed 
and the survey design completed by the work group in March and April 1959. 


An unusually high degree of mutual understanding pervaded the group's 
work, and the group unanimously agrees upon virtually all aspects of the 
design recommended. 
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POLICY ASSUMPTIONS 


The structure of the pay survey must be built upon a foundation of 
Federal pay policy. Not all of the aspects of pay policy which determine the 
survey design have been authoritatively stated. The group found it nec- 
essary accordingly to make assumptions relative'to,pay policy, and to work 
from such hypotheses. Some assumptions thus made may be less safe than 
others, and the assumptions are very proper subjects for review by higher 
authority. In listing below these policy hypotheses the group, it must he 
understood, is not recommending pay policy, but is merely defining what 
it understands the policy to be or what it guesses the policy will be. 
Should these hypotheses be questioned and changed, then change would probably 
also be necessary in some aspects of the survey design. 


Of the hypotheses thus made, the following are most basic to the 
survey design: 


* The first application of pay survey data would probably 
be in Administration recommendations on. Classification 
Act paye The occupational sample should therefore be 
representative of the universe of Classification Act 
jobs. (It should also be noted that the occupational 
universe of the Classification Act is much greater and 
more comprehensive than that of any other single pay 
system, Federal or non-Federal. ) 


The Classification Act would remain essentially un- 
changed for at least the next year or twoe This means, 
among other things, that there would be (1) nationwide 
application of pay rates, and (2) no separate pay 
schedules for specific occupations (except a8 Section 
803 authorities might be so interpreted). The survey 
would not, therefore, be designed to serve as a basis 
for establishment of white collar pay schedules by 
locality nor for establishment ofiseparate pay schedules 
for specific occupations. 


The principle of direct comparability with non-Federal 
pay, modified only to maintain orderly grade differen+- 
tials, may be applied through grades as high as GS-15. 
The survey should therefore produce nationally repre- 
sentative and definitive data through at least GS-15. 
At GS-16 an@ higher grades a supplemental survey should 
produce at least a picture of pay and practices in the 
larger companies and determine the feasibility of regu- 
lar collection of pay data for these grades. 
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CURRENT DATA ON WHITE COLLAR PAY 


All recent pay study groups have agreed that data currently 
available on non-Federal white collar pay is inadequate, and that there 
is pressing need of dependable data. These groups include the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Civilian Compensation, the President's 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers, and the Cordiner Committee. 
The last named of these, the Cordiner Committee, felt. so acutely 
the need for pay data that it enlisted the aid of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in a skeletonal survey of professional and managerial pay 
rates. 


In spite of the concurrence on the inadequacy of current pay 
data, the work group nevertheless undertook its own review of this 
matter. It was found that there are a few score of surveys made by 
non-Governmental groups (usually professional societies and trade 
associations) which periodically collect pay data for certain classes 
of white collar workers. Neither individually nor collectively do these 
surveys, however, provide representative data for a reasonable sample 
of Classification Act jobs. Almost invariably the surveys either ignore 
or inadequately define the level of work for which the pay rates are 
gathered. In addition, in the great majority of surveys, the sample 
of establishments or individuals cannot be accepted as nationally rep- 
resentative. The data resulting from none of these surveys, with the 
possible exception of some which relate to entry salaries for college 
graduates, can be used even in a contributory sense as a basis for 
establishing comparable Federal pay. 


The only Governmental survey of use is that by BLS of wages 
for clerical and office workers in 20 metropolitan areas. Were this 
survey extended to representative coverage of urban United States, and 
were it to include a suitable sample of professional and managerial 
jobs, the survey would meet the work group's objectives. The design 
developed by the work group is, in effect, such an extension. 


ALTERNATIVE SURVEY PROGRAMS 


The survey design herewith put forward could be applied in 
either of two kinds of survey programs. It could be applied through 
expansion of the current BLS community surveys to a total of 80 met- 
ropolitan areas, with blue collar and clerical worker pay data col- 
lected from 15,000 establishments, and professional and managerial 
data collected from a selected sample of 2,100 of the 15,000 estab- 
lishments. Or it could be applied without expansion of the community 
surveys, by collecting clerical, professional and managerial pay data 
from the seleeted sample of 2,100 establishments in the 80 metropoli- 
tan areas. 


The first alternative, expansion of the community surveys, 
would cost $600,000 the first year, and $510,000 annually thereafter. 
The second alternative would cost $290,000 annually. 
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The first alternative would, besides providing the white collar 
pay data, also supply blue collar pay data now collected by other 
Federal agencies purely for administrative purposes. It would also 
permit publication of BLS community wage reports for 60 additional 
areas, and this service to labor and industry would probably enhance 
BLS entree to the establishments selected for survey. The second 
alternative would not provide BLS coverage of blue collar pay outside 
the 20 metropolitan areas currently covered, and would not permit 
community wage reports outside those 20 areas. Both alternatives 
would provide national white collar pay levels and would reveal any 
regional pattern in white collar pay which may exist. 


SELECTION AND DEFINITION OF OCCUPATIONS 
TO BE STUDIED 

The work group approached the selection of occupations to be 
studied from the viewpoint that these should be representative of Clas- 
sification Act coverage. It was further agreed that occupational def- 
initions, to be prepared for use in collection of salary data, should 
reflect duties and responsibilities in industry and also be translatable 
to specific pay grades in the General Schedule. 


A. Selection of Occupations 


Occupations selected for study were to meet the following 
criteria: 


Must be surveyable in private industry— 
within the framework of a broad survey 
design. 


Should be numerically important in in- 
dustry as wellas in the Federal service. 


Should provide representation of the 
range of Classification Act pay. 


Must have definiteness and clarity in 
terms of duties, responsibilities, and 
other job factors. 


Consideration to be given to inclusion 
of critical or problem occupations. 


Although all jobs selected could be expected to meet the test 
of items 1 and 4, representation of the range of Classification Act 
pay (item 3) could not be obtained without inclusion of thinly occupied 
occupations that match GS grades 12 and higher. 
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The occupational groups and series of classes under the Federal Posi- 
tion-Classification Plan were reviewed and, as a first step, the following 
groups were eliminated: (1) Inspection and investigation; (2) business 
and industry; (3) mechanic; (4) social science, psychology and welfare; 

(5) education; (6) transportation; (7) library and archives; (8) fine arts; 
(9) veterinary science; (10) copyright, patent, and trademark; and (11) 
miscellaneous. Employment in these groups range from 0.1 to 4.0 percent 

of Classification Act employees. In the process of selecting and defining 
specific occupations, the work group concluded that direct representation 
in the occupational list was not feasible or indicated for these additional 
groups: (12) noe ar sciences; (13) medical, hospital, dental, and 
public health; and (14) supply. 


The list of occupations to be covered in the study 
includes occupations from the following groups: 


GS-200 Personnel Administration and 
Industrial Relations 


GS-300 General Administrative, Clerical, 
and Office Services 


GS-500 Accounting and Budget 
GS-800 Engineering 

GS-900 Legal and Kindred 
GS-1300 Physical Sciences 


GS-1500 Mathematics and Statistics 


B. Preparation of Definitions 


Civil Service Commission staff has prepared definitions for each 
selected occupation-work level.t The Bureau of Labor Statistics regularly 
collects salary data for a score or more of office clerical and drafting 
occupations in major labor markets. Where occupations were selected from 
the BLS survey list, BLS definitions will generally be used. 


A total of 28 occupations and 77 occupation-work level categories have 


been selected for study. The list will provide comparisons with all grades 
through 15. 


1 See Appendix 
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Occupations and Work Levels Selected for Study 


(Men and women to be scheduled in all categories) 


Clerical 


Bookkeeping-machine operators (I, II) weccccccccccccccccccees 
Cleves monmmiibinin (hy -21) weieddcss 2440s tsere< baeweassecsues 
Clerks, file (z,~ Tx) COOH HOHE SHEET SHEESH EHE HEE EEEHESESEEES 
Key-punch Operators ceccccccccccccccccsccceccccececccceccccce 
Office boys Or GIT1S eecccccccceccccsccsccccvccccseccscscccces 
Stenographers, General cecccccccccescccccccsccsccsccccccccccce 
Stenographers, technical cecccccccccccccccccccccscccccesccccs 
Swacthponed Cperators (1, 12) sccecccneceeescseesescevesseccs 
Tabulating machine operators (I, II, III) cccccccsccccccceces 
Typists (Tt, II) SOOO HOSE EHEEHES ESET ESOS EEE SEEE EEE EEE OE SEOES 


Managers, office services (I, II, III, IV) ccccccccccccccccee 
Payroll SUpervisSOrs cecccccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccececs 
paperwiscrs, key-punch (i, 52) ccccccekccdaeweskocccevecssous 
Supervisors, tabulating machine unit (I, II) wecccccccccccces 


Draftsmen 


TYACETS coccccccccccccccccccesccceccececeecesencecceccceecces 
Draftsmen, JUNLOr cecccecsccccccccccccceccccccccccccccccccecce 
Draftsmen, SENIDT cecccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccces 
Draftsmen, leader cecccccvccccccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccs 


Engineers and Scientists 
ipmintes. 1E, 21, 105 Vy Web con ce Seosecadaie sci vetadeenes 
Euwiimers (15) 12; Fie; B05 0) VEY sec ss nen teacsisacnseineesss 
Mathematicians (Ij ‘Tl; Illy IV, Vy VE, VIE) cecccccovesccdece 
Directors, research and development cecccccccccccvcccccccccee 


Accountants and Auditors 


Heoomnrents (1, Tl. 211. WV, WV). csaccesccctececcsscovesetesee 


1960 


Percent of all 
Classification 
Act employees 


+13 
+09 
2.34 
26 
+ 33 
2.42 
2.78 
59 
“TT 
9654 


004 
203 


Puntcore (15: 1i, Lt. 10) dochsvacenscss cosbasarceenccceesees ) 


Personnel Management 
JOD TAMMATYRGS CT, “Ti, TED, (IV) cocswaswnccesecceucsssescoeacss 
Baployment managers. (I, £5, Ili; IV) <sccsssacevecciccdecssis 
Perecnsel dixsctors (7, 11, Pil,. IV) isdeccsccctvcssecccesccs 
Attorneys 
RUvorne ys At; 5TT, Ee, TV 5p Va WT) Maccbeccuecbececsdeceenseus 


Total in all selected categories 
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C. Data for "Super-Grade" Positions 


The work group agreed that the survey design should provide for 
collection of data on compensation in industry for positions generally 
equivalent to "super-grade" positions in the Federal service. It considered 
but rejected the idea of developing generalized definitions such as those 
prepared for the selected occupations. Diversity of duties and responsi- 
bilities found in jobs at this level is so great as to make it impractical 
to prepare such generalized job definitions. 


In the pretest, information was sought from establishments of large 
companies on titles and compensation for persons in directly related 
positions above the positions covered by survey definitions for accountants 
and auditors, engineers, chemists, attorneys, and personnel management jobs. 
The pretest indicated that identification and pay for such positions could, 
in most cases, be obtained only through additional interviews with higher 
officials and, in the case of multi-establishment firms, from central adminis- 
trative offices, often at different locations. Substantial added survey 
costs would, thus, be incurred if collection of such data (inadequate in any 
case for evaluation purposes) was requested in the 2,100-establishment sample. 


Hence, the work group concluded that data on supergrade equivalents 
should be obtained in a separate study of companies rather than of establish- 
ments. It is proposed that the study cover about 26 large companies (each 
with more than 20,000 employees) selected from various industries, largely 
in manufacturing. Occupational information and pay data (salary and bonuses) 
would be collected for "super-grade" equivalent positions in the following 
fields of work: 


1. Scientific and engineering (including 
research and development ) 


2. Financial 

3. Legal 

4. Personnel and Industrial Relations 
5. Plant managerial 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics would select the firms to be visited and 
the Civil Service Commission would carry out the survey, with participation 
of BLS and a few other Federal agencies. The Commission staff would work 
with representatives of the agencies in identifying the limits of the super- 
grade area and in developing the outline of information needed for grading 
of jobs. The same group would then carry out the survey visits and grade the 
jobs for which pay data were obtained. The results will be incorporated in 
the overall report on white collar pay in private industry. 
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This part of the study will not provide statistically reliable pay 
data for these grades. It is hoped that the study will, however, test 
the feasibility of regular collection of representative pay data for 
the grades. It will also permit the presentation of case studies on 
the companies covered. 


The above plan follows generally the approach being used by large 
industrial companies in conducting similar surveys. 


COMPENSATION TO BE MEASURED 


The work. group recognized that many white collar employees in indus- 
try received some compensation, in the form of annual bonuses or through 
participation in profit-sharing plans, in addition to salary. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics studies of office clerical worker pay have established 
that such payments may add a significant amount to earnings of some of 
the individuals receiving them but when averaged over all employees in the 
occupation, they usually increased the weekly earnings by $1 or less. 
Evidence from private surveys of professional and managerial positions 
suggests that bonus pay may be a more significant component of total com- 
pensation in these positions. 


It has been agreed that in addition to collecting data on normal or 
standard weekly hours and salary rates for each occupatiion, information on 
bonus payments paid annually or oftener will be obtained for other than the 
clerical and drafting occupations. Deferred payments: will not be included 
in the study. Where determination of bonus payments made to individuals 
is not feasible, estimates relating to groups (departments, occupations, 
etc.) will be reviewed for acceptability. 


Average salaries will be tabulated for each occupation and work level 
studied. In addition, average compensation (salary plus bonus) will be 
computed for all except clerical and drafting employees. All earnings 
data will be tabulated on a weekly basis. 
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EMPLOYER PRACTICES AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
WAGE BENEFITS 


The work group approached the selection of nonsalary items for the 
study from the following position. 


Particularly during the first study, the matching of employees against 
survey job definitions will be time consuming and require the concentrated 
effort of the data collectors and of company officials. 


A substantial amount of information on major fringe items (overtime 
pay provisions, paid holidays and vacations, paid sick leave, insurance 
and pension plans) is regularly collected by BLS on office employees in 
industry. 


Assuming a program of annual surveys of occupational pay, data on 
employer practices or supplementary benefits need not be collected annually 
to be considered reasonably current. A substantial body of knowledge could 
be obtained by selecting a very few items for intensive study each year and 
scheduling them for resurvey on a 3 to 5 year cycle. 


The group selected for study in the first survey 4 items that are 
directly related to occupational compensation. These are identified on the 
form (BLS 1476 Supplement )'which follows as: 


A. Salary Rate System for Jobs Studied 


B. Entrance Rate Policy 
C. Pay Distinctions Among Engineers 
D. Nonproduction Bonuses 


It will be noted that the inquiry into Salary Rate Systems will establish 
the general cnaracteristics of employer plans. It is the view of the work 
group that specific information in this area (e. go, width of: ranges, number 
and size of step rates) could best be studied through intensive analysis of 
the compensation plans of a relatively few large employers. It is proposed 
that this analysis be made in.conjunction with the study of "super-grade" 
positions in 26 large companies. 


Included in original but not printed. 
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SCOPE OF THE POPULATION COVERED BY SURVEY 


Non-Federal employment in the occupations selected for study 
is preponderantly in private industry. Although the work group recog. 
nized that knowledge of State, county, and municipal government scales 
might be considered useful in any broad evaluation of the Federal pay 
structure, they nevertheless felt that the basic survey design should 
relate to private industry. Although the survey, as designed, could 
be extended to State, county, and municipal governments, the work 
group agreed that salary data from these sources might be more 
readily obtained by other methods. 


In reviewing employment information for the occupations to 
be studied, several considerations arose as to what limitations should 
be placed upon the population to be included in the scope of the sur- 
vey, now limited to the private economy. These were: 


1. What industries should be included? 


2. What geographical limitations shouldbe 
placed on the population? 


3. What employee-size limits should be 
placed on the establishments to be con- 
sidered in scope? 


The committee did not discuss, or pass upon, what was the 
proper criterion by which Federal scales should be evaluated, i. e., 
with what segment of the economy the Federal government should 
consider itself as competing for personnel. The survey scope was 
determined on the basis of finding an industrial and geographical 
grouping that was sufficiently comprehensive and yet for which survey 
work was feasible. 


Industrial Coverage.—Certain industry divisions could be omit- 
ted immediately, as they employed negligible numbers of engineers 
and scientists of the kind included in the survey. These divisions are 
agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining, and contract construction. 


These industries also contain less than 3 percent of the clerical and 
kindred workers in private industry. 


The survey was then limited to the following divisions: Manu- 
facturing; transportation, communication, and other public utilities; 
wholesale trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and 
services. 
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Within these divisions, certain industries also were deemed 
to have too few workers in the jobs of interest to merit inclusfon. 
Excluded thus were taxicabs; intercity, rural highway, and charter 
passenger transportation; terminal and service facilities for motor- 
vehicle transportation; motor-freight transportation and warehousing; 
inland water transportation; and services incidental to water transpor- 
tation; pipelines, transportation services, and all service industries 
except engineering and architectural services. 


The industries to be included in the survey were determined 
to be the following: 


Industry Group SIC Code (1957 edition) 


Manufacturing .... Division D 
Transportation, communication, 

electric, gas, and sanitary 

services 40, 411, 441, 442, 45, 

48, and 49 

Wholesale trade ... 50 
Retail trade -.... 52-59 inclusive 
Finance, insurance, and real 

estate _mii—iimtinwntinnine: enti & 
Engineering and architectural 

COUGICED cicctsaimstetacaiinn 891 


These industries contain 80 percent of all clerical and kindred 
workers in the private economy, and approximately the same percent- 
age of engineers of various classes. 


Employee-Size of Establishment Cut-Off Point.—Experience 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in surveying clerical occupations 
indicates that specialized occupations comparable to those in the Fed- 
eral service are not found in large numbers in establishments em- 
ploying fewer than a hundred employees. It was decided that smaller 
establishments would not have the specialized middle-management, 
accounting and legal occupations of interest, and that less than 10 per- 
cent of the engineering employees would be found in such. Hence, the 
work group immediately set the cut-off point at 100 employees, and 
suggested that a study be made to see if the cut-off could be raised 
to 500 without serious loss. However, since raising the cut-off in 
this fashion would drop an additional 10 percent of all scientists and 
engineers and even a larger percentage of clerical employees, the 
proposed cut-off point of 500 was dropped in favor of the one of 100. 
Of particular pertinence is the large concentration of auxiliary units 
and central offices in the 100-499 employee size class. 


The cut-off point of 100 employees removes from the survey 
those parts of the trade and finance industries that would have few 
jobs matching the survey list. 


55509 O—60——_7 
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Community-Size Limitations.-The decision to limit the survey population 
to Standard Metropolitan Areas (SMA) alone rests on the concentration of the 
occupations of interest in such areas. The SMA'ts contain seven-tenths of 
all nonagricultural employment, and three fourths of all manufacturing en- 
ployment, and manufacturing industries are the principal employers of 
scientific and engineering personnel. Industries such as lumber; footwear; 
stone, clay, and glass; furniture; and pulp and paper account for much of 
the manufacturing employment in small communities. These industries ac- 
count for comparatively few of the scientific and engineering personnel. 


It can be safely conjectured that at least three fourths of all cleric) 
employees, and an even larger proportion of scientific, engineering and 
other personnel pertinent to this study, are to be found in the Standard 
Metropolitan Areas. 


All metropolitan areas combined contain seven-tenths of Federal 
civilian employment and at least four-fifths of Classification Act personnel, 


DESIGN OF SURVEY 


The survey is designed to yield nationwide estimates only, without 
plans for geographic or industry breakdowns. The output would be of the 
same general form as that now published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in its wage surveys, showing estimated employment, average compensation, 
and a distribution of workers in the occupation-work level by compensation. 


A sample of 2,100 establishments is deemed adequate, and should yield 
results with a sampling error of 1 percent (the odds being 2 to 1 that 
the true average will’lié within l*percent of the published average). A 
more accurate estimate of the sampling errors is dependent on a knowledge of 
the frequency with which the various occupations will be found, and the 
dispersion of the earnings in them. The survey will be based on a two-stage 
probability sample, a sample of 80 areas being selected to represent all 184 
mainland U.S. Standard Metropolitan Areas, and a subsample of establishments 
being selected from these 80 areas. 


Two alternative methods of conducting the survey exist: (1) If the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics extends its present community wage survey program 
to 80 areas, estimates for clerical and drafting occupations now surveyed 
will be based on the entire sample of establishments in those surveys. 
Estimates for the professional and managerial occupations added by this design 
will be based on a subsample of 2,100 establishments; (2) should a survey 
be conducted for Federal uses only, the sample of 2,100 establishments will 
provide data for all occupations, but on a nationwide basis only, with no 
area detail. 
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Regardless of which plan is followed, the overall results will be of 
the same nature, and will apply not merely to the sample of areas and 
establishments, but will be estimates of the employment and earnings levels 
of the studied occupations in all establishments and areas within scope of 
the survey. Should the first proposal be followed, the sampling error of 
the occupational data covered in all establishments in all 80 areas would 
be smaller than the 1 percent previously mentioned. 


The representative sample of areas (80) proposed for study includes 
all of the 28 areas with more than 250,000 nonagricultural employees and 
a sample of 51 areas designed to represent the 155 areas withsmaller’ employ- 
ment. This sample was selected to account for the characteristics of 
different area types which affect occupational composition and earnings, 
employment practices, and supplementary wage benefits. 


The most important characteristics considered in the selection of areas 
were geographic location, population, total employment, nature of manufactur- 
ing activities, and earnings levels. Included in the sample are the largest 
labor markets in 42 States and the District of Columbia. 


The 80 areas contain four-fifths of the population and employment 
(nonagricultural, manufacturing, and Federal civilian) in the 184 mainland 
U.S. Standard Metropolitan Areas combined. 


80-area sample selected to represent 
184 mainland U.S. Standard Metropolitan Areas 
(Tentative list subject to minor changes) 


Northeast (19 areas in 8 States) 


Connecticut New Jersey 
Bridgeport Newark-Jersey City 
Hartford Paterson 
Waterbury 
New York 
Maine Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Portland Buffalo 


New York City 
Massachusetts 
Boston Pennsylvania 
Lawrence Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
Worcester Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
New Hampshire Scranton 
Manchester York 


Rhode Island 
Providence 
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80-area sample selected to represent 
184 mainland U.S. Standard Metropolitan Areas-Continued 
(Tentative list subject to minor changes) 


South (27 areas in 16 States and D. C.) North Central (24 areas in 


Alabama 
Birmingham 


Arkansas 


little Rock-North Little Rock 


Delaware 
Wilmington 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Florida 
Jacksonville 
Miami 


Georgia 
Atlanta 
Savannah 


Kentucky 
Louisville 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Maryland 
Baltimore 


Mississippi 
Jackson 


North Carolina 
Charlotte 
Raleigh 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 


11 States 


Illinois 

Chicago 

Davenport-Rock Island-Moline 
.. Rockford 


Indiana 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 


Iowa 
Des Moines 
Waterloo 


Kansas 
' Wichita 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Saginaw 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Missouri 
Kansas City 
Ste Louis 


Nebraska 
Omaha 


Ohio 

Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 

’ Dayton 
Toledo 
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80-area sample selected to represent 
184 mainland U.S. Standard Metropolitan Areas-—Contimed 
(Tentative list subject to minor changes) 


South (27 areas in 16 States and D. C.) 


South Carolina 
Greenville 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga 
Memphis 


Texas 
Beaumont-Port Arthur 
Dallas 
Ft. Worth 
Houston 
Lubbock 
San Antonio 


Virginia 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Hampt on- 
Newport News-Warwick 
Richmond 


West Virginia 
Charleston 


North Central (24 areas in 
11 States 


South Dakota 
Sioux Falls 


Wisconsin 
Green Bay 
Milwaukee 


West (10 areas in 7 States) 


Arizona 
Phoenix 


California 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 
San Bernardino-Riverside- 
Ontario 
San Francisco-Oakland 


Colorado 
Denver 


New Mexico 
Albuquerque 


Oregon 
Portland 


Utah 
Salt Lake City 


Washington 
Seattle 
Spokane 
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SURVEY FORMS 


Schedule forms used by the Bureau of labor Statistics in conducting 
occupational wage and salary surveys can be used here when supplemented 
by the proposed form relating to salary rate system, entrance rate policy, 
pay distinctions for engineers, and nonproduction bonuses. Data collection 
instructions normally used by BLS will require minor modification to pro- 
vide for recording of actual bonus payments made to individuals in jobs 
studied. 


PRETEST OF SURVEY PLANS 


Occupational definitions, plans for the "super-grade" equivalents, 
the supplementary form, and feasibility of collecting bonus pay were pre- 
tested by BLS with assistance from CSC staff in 35 establishments (employing 
120,000 workers) selected from a score of industries and located in 11 
widely distributed labor markets. Excellent cooperation was received from 
employers and the design was found to be feasible with a few modifications. 


Based on the pretest results, the initial list of 33 occupations and 
120 work-level categories was reduced to 26 occupations and 72 work-level 
categories - largely through the elimination of field-of-work classification 
of engineers. The revised supplementary form includes a section on pay 
distinctions for engineers. Pretest plans and experience in exploring 
"“super-grade" equivalent positions is recorded elsewhere in this report. 





APPENDIX 


DESCRIPTIONS FOR SELECTED JOBS IN WHITE COLLAR SALARY SURVEY 


Jobs have been grouped into six broad categories. These 
categories and the page reference for each are as follows: 


Clerical (including related supervisory jobs) 


Draftsmen 
Engineers and scientists 
Accountants and auditors 
Personnel management 
Attorneys 
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CLERICAL 
BOOKKEEPING-MACHINE OPERATOR 


Operates a bookkeeping machine (Remington Rand, Elliott Fisher, 
Sundstrand, Burrough's, National Cash Register, with or without a type- 
writer keyboard) to keep a record of business transactions. 


I. Keeps a record of one or more phases or sections of a set 
of records usually requiring little knowledge of basic bookkeeping. 
Phases or sections include accounts payable, payroll, customers’ 
accounts (not including simple type of billing described under 
BILLER, MACHINE), cost distribution, expense distributions, inven- 
tory control, etc. May check or assist in preparation of trial 
balances and prepare control sheets for the accounting department. 


II. Keeps a set of records requiring a knowledge of and 
experience in basic bookkeeping principles and familiarity with the 
structure of the particular accounting system used. Determines 
proper records and distribution of debit and credit items to be used 
in each phase of the work. May prepare consolidated reports, balance 
sheets, and other records by hand. 


CLERK, ACCOUNTING 


I. Under supervision, performs one or more routine accounting 
operations such as posting simple journal vouchers or accounts 
payable vouchers; entering vouchers in Voucher registers; reconciling 
bank accounts; posting subsidiary ledgers controlled by general 
ledgers; or posting simple cost accounting data. This job does not 
require a knowledge of accounting and bookkeeping principles but is 
found in offices in which the more routine accounting work is sub- 
divided on a functional basis among several workers. 


II. Under general direction of a bookkeeper or accountant, 
has responsibility for keeping one or more sections of a complete 
set of books or records. Work involves posting and balancing 
subsidiary ledger or ledgers such as accounts receivable or 
accounts payable; and examining and coding invoices or vouchers 
with proper accounting distribution; requires judgment and experience 
in making proper assignations and allocations. May assist in pre- 


paring, adjusting, and closing journal entries; may direct accounting 
clerks, I. 


CLERK, FILE 


I. Performs routine filing, usually of material that has 
already been classified or which is easily identifiable, or locates 


or assists in locating material in the files. May perform incidental 
clerical duties. 
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II. In an established filing system containing a number of 
varied subject matter files, classifies and indexes correspondence 
or other material; may also file this material. May keep records of 
various types in conjunction with files or may supervise one or two 
others in filing or locating material in the files. May perform 
incidental clerical duties. 


TABULATING MACHINE OPERATOR 


I. Operates simple tabulating or electrical accounting 
machines such as the sorter, reproducing punch, collator, etc., 
with specific instructions. May include simple wiring from 
diagrams and some filing work. The work typically involves 
portions of a work unit, for example, individual sorting or collating 
runs, or repetitive operations. 


II. Operates more difficult tabulating or electrical accounting 
machines such as the tabulator and calculator, in addition to the 
sorter, reproducer and collator. This work is performed under speci- 
fic instructions and may include the performance of some wiring from 
diagrams. The work typically involves for example, tabulations in- 
volving a repetitive accounting exercise, a complete but small 
tabulating study, or parts of a longer and more complex report. 

Such reports and studies are usually of a recurring nature where the 
procedures are well-established. May also include the training of 
new employees in the basic operation of the machine. 


III. Operates a variety of tabulating or electrical accoumt- 
ing machines, typically including such machines as the tabulator, 
calculator, interpreter, collator and others. Performs complete 
reporting assignments without close supervision, and performs dif- 
ficult wiring as required. The complete reporting and tabulating 
assignments typically involve a variety of long and complex reports 
which often are of irregular or nonrecurring type requiring some 
planning and sequencing of steps to be taken. As a more experienced 
operator, is typically involved in training new operators in machine 
operations, or partially trained operators in wiring from diagrams 
and techniques of planning operating sequences of long and complex 
reports. 


KEY-PUNCH OPERATOR 


Under general supervision and with no supervisory responsibili- 
ties, records accounting and statistical data on tabulating cards by 
punching a series of holes in the cards in a specified sequence, 
using an alphabetical or a numerical key-punch machine, following 
written information on records. May duplicate cards by using the 
duplicating device attached to machine. May keep files on punch 
cards. May verify own work or work of others. 
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OFFICE BOY OR GIRL 


Performs various routine duties such as running errands, 
operating minor office machines such as sealers or mailers, 
opening and distributing’mail; and othér minor ¢lerical work. 


STENOGRAPHER, GENERAL 


Primary duty is to take dictation from one or more persons, 
either in shorthand or by stenotype or similar machine, involving a 
normal routine vocabulary, and to transcribe this dictation on a 
typewriter. May also type from written copy. May also set up and 
keep files in order, keep simple records, etc. Does not include 
transcribing-machine work. (See TRANSCRIBING MACHINE OPERATOR) 


STENOGRAPHER, TECHNICAL 


Primary duty is to take dictation from one or more persons, 
either in shorthand or by stenotype or similar machine, involving 
@ varied technical or specialized vocabulary such as in legal 
briefs or reports on scientific research and to transcribe this 
dictation on a typewriter. May.also type from a written copy. 

May also set up and keep files in order, keep similar records, etc. 


Does not include transcribing-machine work. 


SWITCHBOARD OPERATOR 


I. Operates a single-or multiple-position telephone switch- 
board. Duties involve handling incoming, outgoing, intraplant or 
office calls. May handle routine long distance calls and records 
toll calls. May perform limited information work, for example, 
furnishing telephone extension numbers when a specific name is 
furnished. May occasionally take telephone orders. 


II. In addition to the work described in I above, or as a 
full time assignment, serves as a "special" operator who handles 
the more complex long distance calls (e.g., conference, collect, 
overseas, or similar calls), or performs full telephone information 
service, (e.g., where a knowledge of the work done in different 
parts of the organization is required). 


TYPIST 


Uses a typewriter to make copies of various material or to make 
out bills after calculations have been made by another person. May 
include typing of stencils, mats or similar materials for use in 
duplicating processes. May do clerical work involving little special 
training, such as keeping simple recprds, filing records and reports, 
or sorting and distributing incoming mail. 
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I. Performs one or more of the following: Copy typing from 
rough or clear drafts; routine typing of forms, insurance policies, 
etc.; setting up simple standard tabulations, or copying more com- 
plex tables already set up and spaced properly. 


IL. Performs one or more of the following: Typing material 
in, final form when it involves combining material from several 


sources or responsibility for correct spelling, syllabication, 
punctuation, etc. of technical or unusual words or foreign language 
material; planning layout and typing of complicated statistical 
tables to maintain uniformity and balance in spacing. May type 
routine form letters varying details to suit circumstances. 


MANAGER, OFFICE SERVICES 


Supervises a group of employees engaged in providing office 
services of a supporting or "housekeeping" nature to the primary 
operations of a company, an establishment, or an organizational 
unit of a company or establishment. Job includes full and independent 
responsibility for planning, directing, and controlling of office 
services, subject only to the most general policy supervision. Plays 
an active role in anticipating and planning to meet office services 


needs of the operating organization served. Typical office services 
include: 


Receipt, distribution, and dispatch of mail 

Maintenance of central files 

Printing or duplication and distribution of forms, 
publications, etc. 

Purchasing office supplies and equipment 

Records control and disposal 

Communications (telephone switchboard and/or 
teletype service) 

Typing or stenographic pool 

Office equipment maintenance and repair 

Space control over office facilities (layout 
and arrangement of offices) 


MANAGER, OFFICE SERVICES I 


Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing a few 
(e.g-, 4 or 5) of the above functions as a service to a small 


organization (e.g. » 300 to 600 employees, excluding nonsupervisory 
plant workers). 


MANAGER, OFFICE SERVICES II 


A. Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing a 
few (e.g., 4 or 5) of the above functions as a service to a moderately 
large organization (e.g. » 600 to 1500 employees, excluding 
nonsupervisory plant workers). 
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or 

B. Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing most 
(e.g., 7 or 8) of the above functions as a service to a small organi- 
zation ‘ea 300 to 600 employees, excluding nonsupervisory plant 
workers). 


MANAGER, OFFICE SERVICES III 


A. Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing a 
few (e.g., 4 or 5) of the above functions as a service to a large 
organization (e.g., 1500 to 3000 employees, excluding nonsupervisory 
plant workers). 


= 


B. Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing most 
(e.g., 7 or 8) of the above functions as a service to a moderately 
large organization (e.g., 600 to 1500 employees, excluding nonsupervisory 
plant workers). 


MANAGER, OFFICE SERVICES Iv 


Supervises a staff of employees engaged in performing most 
(e.g-, 7 or 8) of the above functions as a service to a large organi- 
zation (e.g., 1500 to 3000 employees, excluding nonsupervisory plant 
workers). 


SUPERVISOR, TABULATING MACHINE UNIT 


I. As a working supervisor, performs tabulating machine 
operation and day-to-day supervision of the work and production 
of a group of tabulating machine operators. The work performed by 
this group typically requires the use of a variety of machines such 
as the tabulator, calculator, interpreter, reproducer, collator and 
sorter. Distributes and assigns daily work, instructs operators in 
new procedures, and answers operator questions regarding the assigned 
work. 


II. As the chief of a tabulating machine unit, plans, 
organizes and directs the work of a group of tabulating machine 
operators. (The group may include working supervisors where the 
work volume warrants.) The work performed by the group typically 
requires the use of a variety of machines such as the tabulator, 
calculator, interpreter, reproducer, collator and sorter. This is 
the first full-time supervisory level and includes the performance 
of such duties as: planning the work of the unit which typically 
includes a range of assignments from the more routine recurring 
reports to the more camplex, longer and nonrecurring reports; de- 
termining time requirements for jobs as assigned; sequencing work 
operation to make efficient use of personnel who have varying skill, 
and of a variety of machines; selecting new employees; planning and 
conducting training; and planning and installing new methods and 
procedures. 
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SUPERVISOR, KEY PUNCH 

I. As a working supervisor, performs key punch machine 
operation, and day-to-day supervision of the work and production 
of a group of key punch operators. Distributes and assigns daily 
work, instructs operators in new procedures and answers operator 
questions regarding the assigned work. (Key punch operators punch 
the basic data into punch cards which are then used by tabulating 
machine operators. ) 


II. As the chief of a key punch operation unit, plans, 
organizes and directs work of a group of key punch operators. 
(The group may include working supervisors where the work volume 
warrants.) This is the first full-time supervisory level and 
includes the performance of such duties as: planning the work of 
the unit, determining time requirements for jobs as assigned, 
sequencing work operating to make efficient use of personnel and 
machines, selecting new employees, planning and conducting training 
of employees, and planning and installing new methods and procedures. 


PAYROLL SUPERVISOR 


As chief of a payroll office, supervises a group of payroll 
and time clerks, and machine operators as required in the maintenance 
of payroll and time records and the processing of the payroll. The 
work of the group typically involves the processing of regular and 
supplemental payrolls including pay changes; the clerical maintenance 
of various pay and time records; maintenance and clerical audit of 
controls and records to assure accuracy; and in some situations, the 
maintenance of vacation and sick leave records. It is also characteris- 
tic of positions of this type that they are concerned with a variety 
of pay plans or schedules including those for regular hourly and 
salaried employees, and in some cases for employees on a part-time 
or consulting basis. The work procedures and systems used are typically 
complicated by a number of the following factors: pay computation 
involving use of overtime rates, special rates, piece-work plus standard 
hourly rates, and others; and computation of a number of standard and 
nonstandard deductions including those for taxes, savings bonds, 
insurance, dues and others. These payroll supervisors plan individual 
work procedures, organize and assign work, select and train new employ- 
ees, and perform other similar supervisory tasks, and are in full-time 
supervisory work situations. 
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TRACER 


Copies plans and drawings prepared by others, by placing tracing 
cloth or paper over drawing and tracing with pen or pencil. Uses 
T-square, compass and other drafting tools. May prepare simple 
drawings and do simple lettering. 


DRAFTSMAN, JUNIOR 
(Assistant draftsman) 


Draws to scale units or parts of drawings prepared by draftsman 
or others for engineering, construction, or manufacturing purposes. 
Uses various types of drafting tools as required. May prepare draw- 
ings from simple plans or sketches, perform other duties under 
direction of a DRAFTSMAN. 


DRAFTSMAN, SENIOR 


Prepares working plans and detail drawings from notes, rough 
or detailed sketches for engineering, construction, or manufacturing 
purposes. Duties involve a combination of the following: preparing 
working plans, detail drawings, maps, cross-sections, étc., to scale 
by use of drafting instruments; making engineering computations such 
as those involved in strength of materials, beams and trusses; verifying 
completed work, checking dimensions, materials to be used, and quanti- 
ties; writing specifications; making adjustments or changes in drawings 
or specifications. May ink in lines and letters on pencil drawings, 
prepare detail units of complete drawings, or trace drawings. Work 
is frequently in a specialized field such as architectural, electrical, 
mechanical, or structural drafting. 


DRAFTSMAN, LEADER 


Plans and directs activities of one or more draftsmen in prep- 
aration of working plans and detail drawings ffom rough or pre- 
liminary sketches for engineering, construction, or manufacturing 
purposes. Duties involve a combination of the following: inter- 
preting blueprints, sketches and written or verbal orders; deter- 
mining work procedures; assigning duties to subordinates and in- 
specting their work; performing more difficult problems. May assist 
subordinates during emergencies or as a regular assignment, or per- 
form related duties of a supervisory or administrative nature. 
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CHEMIST 


Performs research, development, interpretive and analytical 
work to determine the composition, molecular structure, and 
properties of substances, to develop or investigate new materials 
and processes, and to investigate the transformation which sub- 
stances undergo. Work typically requires a B.S. degree in chemistry 
or equivalent in education and experience combined. 


I. Performs elementary work in chemistry under close 
supervision with assignments planned to provide experience in 
the application of common laboratory techniques and familiari- 
zation with methods and practices of the laboratory. Performs 
a variety of routine analyses tests and operations and assists 
experienced chemists by carrying out detailed steps or experi- 
ments according to specific and detailed instructions. 
Typically receives formal classroom instruction or on-the-job 
training. 


II. In accordance with instructions as to the determina- 
tions to be made, independently selects and applies standard 
chemical methods and techniques to the analysis of samples. 
Conducts specified phases of research projects as an assistant 
to an experienced chemist. Supervisors establish the nature 
and extent of analysis required, specify methods and criteria 
on new types of assignments, and review work for thoroughness 
of application of methods and adequacy of results. May receive 
advanced on-the-job training or formal classroom instruction. 


III. Performs work requiring application of the knowledge 
of a specialized field of chemistry in the independent evalua- 
tion, selection and application of standard methods and tech- 
niques. Ingenuity and experience are required in developing 
details of assignments in accordance with a line of approach 
indicated by the supervisor, and in adapting methods to the 
specific requirements of assignments. On routine analytical 
work, supervision is very general; unusual problems are 
resolved with close collaboration of supervisor. May supervise 
technicians performing routine control analyses. Completed 
work is reviewed for application of sound judgment in choice 
of methods and adequacy of results. 
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IV. Plans and conducts work in chemistry requiring 
mastery of specialized techniques or considerable ingenuity 
in selecting and evaluating approaches to unforeseen or novel 
problems. Prepares interpretive reports of results and may 
provide technical advice on significance of results. Generally 
works independently of technical supervision but refers pro- 
posed plans and unusually important or complex problems to 
supervisor for guidance. May supervise a small staff of 
chemists and technicians. 


V. From broad program objectives, plans, organizes and 
supervises or conducts research investigations with responsi- 
bility for defining projects and scope and independently 
selecting lines of approach. Participates in planning research 
programs on the basis of specialized knowledge of problems and 
methods and probable value of results. As individual worker 
carries out research project requiring origination of new 
scientific techniques and mature background of knowledge of 
related fields of science. May supervise a small group of 
chemists engaged in varied research projects or a larger 
group of routine analytical work. May serve as an expert in 
@ narrow specialty with recommendations and conclusions serving 
as the basis for undertaking or rejecting important projects. 
Supervision received relates largely to work objectives and 
administrative aspects. Usually discusses important develop- 
ments with supervisor. 


VI. Performs work requiring leadership and authoritative- 
ness in a specialized field of chemistry. Determines the kinds 
of projects and data needed to meet objectives of programs and 
plans, organizes, directs and evaluates the work of a group of 
chemists so as to advance the programs along profitable lines. 
Maintains liaison with related organizations and represents the 
laboratory in important conferences with authority to commit 
the organization. As an authority in a specialized field of 
chemistry, conceives, plans, and directs projects of a pioneer- 
ing nature to create new methods and techniques or to resolve 
probléms which have proved unusually refractory. May serve as 
a consultant to other chemists in the specialty field. Super- 
vision received is essentially administrative with assignments 
broadly indicated in terms of objectives. 


ENGINEER 


Performs research, development, design, testing, analysis, 
production, construction, maintenance, operation, planning, 
survey, estimating, application, or standardization of engineer- 
ing facilities, systems, structures, processes, equipment 
devices, or materials requiring knowledge of the science and 
art by which materials, natural resources and power are made 
useful. Work typically requires a B.S. degree in Engineering 
or equivalent in experience and education combined. 
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Safety Engineers, Industrial Engineers, Quality Control 
Engineers, and Sales Engineers are not to be included. 


I. Performs professional engineering work of a beginning 
level under close supervision with assignments planned to pro- 
vide experience and familiarization with methods and practices 
of the company in the specialty field. Performs routine tasks 
such as taking measurements, compiling data, setting up equip- 
ment, preparing drawings, performing calculations, etc., ac- 
cording to specific and detailed instructions. Typically 
receives formal classroom instruction or on-the-job training. 


II. Performs routine engineering work requiring the inde- 
pendent application of standard techniques, procedures and 
criteria in carrying out a sequence of related engineering 
operations with limited requirements for the exercise of 
judgment on details of the work. Usually performs limited 
portions of a broader assignment of an experienced engineer. 
Supervisor screens assignments to eliminate difficult problems 
and selects techniques and procedures to be applied. May re- 
ceive advanced on-the-job training or classroom instruction. 


III. Performs engineering work requiring the independent 
evaluation, selection, and application of standard techniques, 
procedures, and criteria with ingenuity in making minor adapta- 
tions and modifications. Assignments include equipment design 
and development, test of materials, preparation of specifica- 
tions, process study, research investigation, report preparation, 
etc. The following are characteristics of many positions of 
this type: 


(a) Involved with conventional types of plans, investi- 
gations, surveys, structures or equipment with 
relatively few complex features and for which there 
are precedents. 


Coordinates work of draftsmen, inspectors and other 
technicians assigned to work projects. 


Receives instruction on specific assignment objec- 
tives, points of emphasis, reference and information 
sources, and possible solutions. 


Unusual probiems are solved jointly with supervisor 


and work is reviewed for application of sound en- 
gineering judgment. 
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IV. Performs engineering work requiring originality and 
judgment in the independent evaluation, selection and substan- 
tial adaptation or modification of standard techniques, 
procedures, and criteria. The following are characteristics 
of many positions of this type: 


(a) Involved with conventional engineering practices 
but include a variety of complex features such as 
conflicting design requirements, unsuitability of 
standard materials, and difficult coordination 
requirements which require a broad knowledge of 
precedents in the specialty area and a good 
knowledge of principles and practices of related 
specialties. 


Plans, schedules and coordinates phases of the 
engineering work in a part of a major project or 
in a total project of moderate scope. Devises 

new approaches to problems encountered in projects, 


Supervises small group of engineers and technicians, 


Receives direct supervision and guidance primarily 
on novel or controversial probléms or questions. 
Makes unreviewed technical decisions on details of 
work covered by precedents. 


V. Plans, develops, coordinates, and conducts a large and 
important engineering project or a number of small projects 
with many complex features. Positions are of two general types: 
(A) supervisory and (B) non-supervisory. 


(A) The supervisory positions typically involve the 
supervision, coordination and review of a small 
staff of engineers and technicians which includes 
the estimation of manpower needs, and the schedul- 
ing and assigning of work to meet completion dates. 


The non-supervisory positions include those which 
carry out complex or novel research assignments 
requiring the development of new or improved 
techniques and procedures, and those of staff 
specialists who develop and evaluate plans and 
criteria for a variety of projects and activities. 


The following are characteristic of both types of positions: 


(a) Makes decisions independently on engineering prob- 
lems and methods. 
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(ov) Represents the organization in conferences to 
resolve important questions, and to plan and 
coordinate work. 


(c) Receives supervision and guidance only in terms 
of specific objectives and on critical issues. 


VI. Programs, plans, coordinates a number of large and 
important projects or a project of major scope and importance. 
Positions may be either (A) Supervisory or (B) Non-supervisory. 


(A) The supervisory positions typically involve the 
direction and control of a staff of project en- 
gineers and assistants, and a number of technicians 
and draftsmen. Evaluates progress of the staff and 
the results obtained, and recommends major changes 
to achieve overall objectives. 


(B) The non-supervisory positions include advisory, 
consulting and other review work as specialists 
or experts in a specific field or related areas. 

The following are characteristics of both types of positions: 


(a) Maintains liaison with other organizations and 
companies. 


(b) Conceives, plans and executes engineering projects, 
involving exploration of subject area, definition 
and selection of problems for investigation, and 
development of novel design concepts and approaches. 


(c) Usually has final technical responsibility for 


interpreting, organizing, executing and coordinating 
assignments. 


MATHEMATICIAN 


Performs investigation, analysis and solution of problems 
and relationships by means of the principles and methods of 
mathematics, where the primary concern is the exactitude of the 
relationships stated, the rigor and economy of operations per- 
formed, and the logical necessity of results, which are provable 
by deduction, rather than the answering of questions about 
physical situations which can be validated by observation. Work 
typically requires a Bachelor's degree in Mathematics or 
equivalent in experience and education combined. 
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This category includes mathematical statistician positions 
which are concerned with the development and adaptation of 
mathematical statistical theory and methodology for various 
types of statistical investigations. It does not include 
actuaries or survey or analytical statisticians. 


I. Applies a variety of standard mathematical techniques 
in carrying out assignments which are confined to few related 
processes rather than the full sequence of steps in recognizable 
problems. Assignments are planned to provide training for more 
advanced professional work. Supervision is close; methods and 
computing instructions are explained by the supervisor, and there 
is little opportunity for the exercise of mathematical judgment. 
May receive formal classroom instruction or on-the-job training. 


II. Performs analyses and computations on assigned phases 
of problems where the objectives are specific and narrow, and 
the outcome generally predictable, but which require extended 
calculations and involve some choice or a variety of standard 
mathematical numerical methods and techniques. The supervisor 
explains the objectives and boundaries of the assignments, and 
how it fits into the total problem, but some original thinking 
is required in detailed planning of work. May receive ad- 
vanced on-the-job training or classroom instruction. 


III. Analyzes and solves specific problems for which al- 
ready developed mathematical theory is available, but which 
require the comparative evaluation, selection and application 
of standard mathematical methods in solving problems or groups 
of problems. Critical relationships, restrictions on the 
solution, and anticipated results are outlined with the assign- 
ment, but the incumbent takes the initiative in locating and 
adapting significant data, useful formulas and other precedents. 
Completed work is reviewed for general consistency, methodology 
and adequacy in meeting the objective. 


IV. Performs mathematical work where original thinking in 
the adaptation or refinement of general methods is required to 
solve unique problems not covered by immediately applicable 
precedent. This is the first level at which responsibility is 
found for projects in mathematical research, such projects 
being quite restricted as to subject area. 


Other positions at this level involve application of 
analytical and computational methods to a variety of problems 
in a narrow specialized subject-matter area, but where solu- 
tions may have general applicability to similar work. Incun- 
bents are given a general statement of results desired, approach 
to be taken, and where appropriate, subject-matter background, 
They then assume the initiative in planning and carrying out 
the work independently, after obtaining approval of their pro- 
posed plan. 
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V. This level involves responsibility for relatively 
proad research assignments in one of the specialized branches 
of mathematics or for applications of mathematics to broad 
subject-matter specializations involving complex problems and 
interrelationships, and no limitations as to degree of diffi- 
culty. Incumbents may suggest research and analysis assign- 
ments on the basis of their recognition of need for new methods 
or knowledge about basic mathematical or subject-matter 
phenomena and the value of expected result. Technical judg- 
ments and decisions extend to all phases of planning and 
execution of assignments. Conclusions are a significant part 
of the basis for commitments by others concerning methods to 
be applied to theoretical research, or the adoption, modifica- 
tion or rejection of important research or development projects. 


VI. As an authority within his branch of mathematics, or 
in the application of mathematics to a subject-matter field, 
is responsible for the evaluation, initiation, and execution 
of complex mathematical research, or for application of 
mathematics to a subject-matter field of broad scope and 
importance. Positions at this level commonly serve as consult- 
ants to other mathematicians and subject matter specialists. 
They initiate many of their own research projects. Assignments, 
when given, consist of broad outlines of the problem and its 
urgency. Methods developed are frequently used by others both 
within and outside the organization. Incumbents may also, 
within general policy, commit their organizations to participa- 
tion in joint work with other organizations. Conclusions 
frequently relate to critical research projects involving large 
expenditures of money or important company commitments. 


VII. Plans, coordinates, and executes highly complex mathe- 
matical research or applications to projects and programs of 
broad scope and importance, or provides high level consultation 
and advice to top technical and administrative personnel within 
the company. Incumbents typically serve as the top mathematical 
consultant to a laboratory or other organization on programs 
which constitute one of the major objectives of the organization, 
but in which several sciences contribute and mathematics is only 
One approach. Research and evaluation studies by the incumbent 
concern major projects and policies of the organization, and 
typically result in conclusions, concerning the worth of 
theoretical or experimental projects, equipment etc. 
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DIRECTOR, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


As the top technical job in the company or plant, plans, 
organizes and controls research and development program for 
company or major organization within company. The following 
are typical duties and responsibilities: Formulates and es- 
tablishes programs to improve and develop new products and 
processes, and reduce costs of present products and processes, 
Plans and effects coordination among the related research and 
development activities. Defines and establishes priorities 
for portions 6f the program or projects. Determines and es- 
tablishes budget levels for research and development expendi- 
tures within overall financial policies. Reviews and evaluates 
project or program progress and results in terms of established 
plans and stated goals to determine effectiveness of approach 
and achievements. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
ACCOUNTANT 


I. Under direct supervision of higher level accountants, 
maintains varied accounting records; takes trial balances and 
makes adjusting and closing entries; prepares profit and loss, 
inventory, receipt and disbursement, balance sheets and other 
reports; computes and distributes labor, material, and over- 
head costs; may supervise and review the work of accounting 
clerks, bookkeeping-machine operators, and clerks. Work as- 
signments are reviewed periodically by supervisor prior to 
completion. Note: This does not include trainees (normally 
employees with firm less than one year and with no previous 
accounting experience). 


II. Under direction performs accounting work requiring 
professional knowledge of accounting principles and practices 
with wide latitude for discretionary judgment as to proper 
allocation of accounts; maintains complete and complex ac- 
counting records; assists in departmental audits, special 
investigations and systems installation. Typical positions 
are: 1. Chief assistant to Accountant,III. 2. Section 
head over general and subsidiary ledger accounts in a firm 
with less than 500 employees. 3. Accounting specialist for 
cost, tax, or systems work in small firm (less than 500 
employees). 
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III. Supervises or performs professional accounting work 
as the accountant with responsibility for maintaining account- 
ing records for a manufacturing or commercial organization; 
maintains accounting and budgetary controls; prepares, reviews, 
and analyzes all types of accounts and records of financial 
transactions; prepares exhibits and drafts reports; may super- 
vise a group of accountants and accounting clerks. Typical 
positions are: 1. Chief accountant of a small firm (less than 
500 employees). 2. Top accounting specialist (in a firm with 
500 to 1000 employees) in such subjects as costs, tax systems, 
etc.; may supervise a section engaged in such activities or 
maintaining specialized accounts. 3. Section head over general 
and subsidiary ledger accounts in a firm (500 to 1000 employees). 
4, Chief assistant to Accountant IV. 


IV. Supervises the performance of difficult professional 
accounting work or general financial activities as the ac- 
countant with responsibility for maintaining accounting 
records for a large manufacturing or commercial organization; 
formulates, revises and installs accounting and financial 
systems and procedures; prepares and supervises the preparation 
of reports and financial statements; passes upon difficult 
technical problems. Typical positions are: 1. Chief ac- 
countant of firm with 500 to 1000 employees. 2. Top ac- 
counting specialist in a large firm (1000 to 5000 employees) 
in such subjects as cost, tax, systems, etc.; may supervise 
a section engaged in such specialized activities or main- 
taining such accounts. 3. Section head over general and 
subsidiary ledger accounts in a large firm (1000 to 5000 
employees). 4. Chief assistant to Accountant, V. 


V. Supervises the performance of difficult professional 
accounting work or general financial activities as the ac- 
countant with responsibility for maintaining accounting 
records for a large manufacturing or commercial organizations 
formulates, revises and installs accounting and financial 
systems and procedures; prepares and supervises the prepara- 
tion of reports and financial statements; passes upon diffi- 
cult technical problems. Typical positions are: 1. Chief 
accountant of firm with 1000 to 5000 employees. 2. Top ac- 
counting specialist in a very large firm (5000 to 10,000 em- 
ployees) in such subjects as cost, tax, systems, etc.; may 
supervise a section engaged in such specialized activities 
or maintaining such accounts. 3. Section head over general 
and subsidiary ledger accounts in a very large firm (5000 to 
10,000 employees). 
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AUDITOR 


Audits the financial records of various companies or 
divisions or components of companies to systematically appraise 
and verify the accounting accuracy of the records and reports. 
To the extent determined necessary, examines the transactions 
entering into the balance sheet and the transactions entering 
into income, expense and cost accounts. Determines (1) the 
existence of recorded assets (ineluding the observation of the 
taking of physical inventories) and the all inclusiveness of 
recorded liabilities; (2) the accuracy of financial statements 
or reports and the fairness of presentation of facts therein; 
(3) the propriety or legality of transactions; and (4) the de- 
gree of compliance with established policies and procedures 
concerning financial transactions. Evaluates the adequacy of 
the accounting system and internal financial control. Makes 
appropriate recommendations for improvement as necessary. 
(Work typically requires a bachelor's degree in accounting or 
equivalent experience and education combined.) 


I. As a trainee auditor at the entering level performs a 
variety of routine assignments under the close supervision of 
an experienced auditor. 


II. As a junior member of an audit team independently 
performs assigned portions of the audit examination which 
are limited in scope and complexity, such as physically 
counting to verify various inventory items, checking as- 
signed subsidiary ledger accounts against supporting bills 
or vouchers, checking and balancing various subsidiary 
ledgers against control accounts, or other similar duties 
designed to help the team leader check, verify, or prove 
the dccounting entries. Responsibility extends only to the 
verification of accuracy of computations and the determina- 
tion that all transactions are properly supported. Any 
technical problems not covered by instructions are brought 
to the attention of superior. 


III. (1) As auditor in charge of an audit team or in 
charge of individual audits, independently conducts regular 
recurring audits in accordance with a prescribed audit 
policy of the accounts of smaller or less complex companies 
having gross income up to one million dollars per year, or 
similar sized branch or subsidiary organizations of larger 
companies. Under minimum supervision, either working alone 
or with the assistance of one or two subordinate auditors 
examines transactions and verifies accounts; observes and 
evaluates local accounting procedures and internal controls; 
prepares audit working papers and submits an audit report in 
the required pattern containing recommendations for needed 
changes or improvements, or (2) as a member of an audit team 
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auditing a larger and more complex organization independently 
performs the audit examination of a major segment of the audit 
such as the checking, verification and balancing of all ac- 
counts receivable and accounts payable, the analysis and 
verification of assets ami reserves, or the inspection and the 
evaluation of controls and procedures. 


IV. As auditor in charge of an audit team or of individu- 
al audits under minimm supervision with the assistance of 
approximately 5 subordinate auditors independently conducts 
regular recurring audits of companies having gross income of 
1 to 25 million dollars per year or similar sized branch or 
subsidiary organizations of larger companies. Plans and 
conducts the audit and prepares an audit report containing 
recommendations for changes or improvements in accounting 
practices, procedures, or policies. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


JOB ANALYST 


Performs work involved in collecting, analyzing and develop- 
ing occupational data relative to jobs, job qualifications, and 
worker characteristics as a basis for compensating employees in a 
fair, equitable, and uniform manner. Performs such duties as 
studying and analyzing jobs and preparing descriptions of duties 
and responsibilities and of the physical and mental requirements 
needed by workers; evaluating jobs and determining appropriate 
wage or salary levels in accordance with their diffichlty and 
responsibility; independently conducting or participating with 
representatives of other companies in conducting compensation 
surveys withih a locality or labor market areas; assisting in 
administering merit rating program; reviewing changes in wages 
and salaries indicated by surveys and recommending changes in 
pay scales; and auditing individual jobs to check the propriety 
of evaluations and to apply current job classifications. 


I. As a trainee, performs work in designated areas and of 
limited occupational scope. Receives immediate supervision tn 
assignments designed to provide training in the application of 
established methods and technique of job analysis. Studies the 
least difficult jobs and prepares reports for review by a Job 
Analyst of higher level. 


II. Studies, describes, and evaluates jobs in accordance 
with established procedures. Is usually assigned to the simpler 
kinds of both wage and salaried jobs in the establishment. Works 
independently on such assignments but is limited by instructions 
of his superior and defined area of assignment. 
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III. Analyzes and evaluates a variety of wage and salaried 
jobs in accordance with established evaluation systems and 
procedures. May conduct wage surveys within the locality or 
participate in conducting surveys of broad compensation areas, 
May assist in developing survey methods and plans. Receives 
general supervision but responsibility for final action is 
limited. 


IV. Participates in the development, installation, and 
administration of evaluation and compensation systems, which 
may include those for merit rating programs. Receives very 
broad assignments and is usually responsible for evaluating 
the more difficult kinds of salaried jobs. May plan survey 
methods and conduct or direct wage surveys within a broad 
compensation area. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER 


Responsible for planning and operating a program to supply 
satisfactory manpower to meet the personnel requirements of a 
company. This program typically includes analyzing jobs to be 
filled to establish (in cooperation with operating supervisors) 
the experience, education, personal characteristics, and other 
qualifications required; recruiting new employees by use of a 
variety of sources and techniques, interviewing prospective 
employees and making initial selections subject to final 
selection by operating supervisors; reviewing employment and 
educational histories of applicants; administering written or 
performance tests when necessary; and checking references on 
applicants. 


Other functions which are sometimes included in the 
Employment Manager's job or performed under his supervision 
are: Orientation training of new employees; reviewing and 
approving transfers and promotions; conducting "exit- 
interviews" with employees leaving the company; "out-placement" 
of employees separated because of cutbacks in labor-force; 
handling unemployment compensation or workmen's compensation 
problems; maintaining personnel files and records, etc. 


The Employment Manager has full responsibility for the 
above functions, subject only to general supervision usually 
from the Personnel Director, Industrial Relations Manager, or 
similar company official. 
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EMPLOYMENT MANAGER I 


Responsible for an employment program covering plant 
(unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled trades and labor) jobs 
and office (clerical and office machine operator) jobs, when 
the number of jobs (employees) in organization serviced ranges 
from about 300 to 1000. Area of recruitment is typically 
local, using such sources as newspapers ads, State or private 
employment offices, labor unions, local high schools,. business 
schools, trade schools, or recommendations of present employees. 
Selection methods typically include such techniques as interviews, 
review of employment and education histories, administration 
of written or performance tests, and reference checking. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER IT 


A. Responsible for an employment program similar to 
Employment Manager I, but where the number of jobs serviced 
ranges from about 1000 to 5000. 


or 

B. Responsible for an employment program covering plant 
and office jobs as in Employment Manager I, but, in addition, 
covering professional, technical, administrative, or managerial 
jobs when the total number of jobs in the organization serviced 
ranges from about 300 to 1000. Area of recruitment is typically 
local, but may be regional in scope for the professional, 
technical, and administrative positions. Sources of recruitment 
include, in addition to those for Employment Manager I, colleges 
and universities, technical schools, professional societies, 
or technical journals. Selection methods are the same as those 
used by Employment Manager I. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER III 


Responsible for an employment program similar to Employment 
Manager II B, but where the number of jobs in the organization 
serviced ranges from about 1000 to 5000. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER IV 


Responsible for an employment program similar to Employment 
Manager II B, but where the number of jobs in the organization 
serviced ranges from about 5000 to 15,000. 
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DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 


Responsible for a personnel management program for a company or a plant 
or establishment of a parent company. The program includes at least 5 of 
the following functions: 


1. Recruitment and Placement 

2. Job Evaluation (Job Classification) 
3. Wage or Salary Surveys 

4, Tr 

5. Labor Relations 

6. Industrial Health or Safety 

7- Personnel Files and Records 


Other functions which may or may not be present include such things 
as: recreational programs; cafeteria; personnel or plant security; beneficia) 


suggestions; merit ratings; and administration of retirement, pension, or 
insurance plans. 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL I 


Responsible for a plant or establishment personnel program, within 
policies, systems, and general methods established by the parent company. 
The work force served ranges in size from about 300 to 1000 and consists 
almost exclusively of plant (unskilled, semi-skilled, and skilled trades 
and labor) jobs and office (clerical and office machine operator) jobs. 
Labor relations responsibilities, if any, are confined to negotiations 
with unions on problems of contract interpretation. 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL II 


A. Responsible for a plant or establishment personnel program, within 
policies, systems, and general methods established by the parent. company. 
The work force served ranges in size from about 300 to 1000 and consists 
of plant, office, and technical, professional, and administrative jobs. 
Labor relations responsibilities include serving as a member of the company 
team in union contract negotiations as well as handling negotiations on 
problems of contract interpretation. 


or 

B. Responsible for a plant or establishment personnel program, within 
policies, systems, and general methods established by the parent company. 
The work force served ranges in size from about 1000 to 5000 and consists 
almost exclusively of plant and office jobs. Labor relations responsibilities, 


if any, are confined to negotiations with unions on problems of contract 
interpretation. 
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C. Responsible for a company personnel program, including respon- 
sibility for developing and recommending personnel policies to top company 
management. The work force served ranges in size from about 300 to 1000 
and consists, almost exclusively, of plant and office jobs. May have labor 
relations responsibilities, either for negotiations with unions on problems 
of contract interpretation, or for serving as a member of the company team 
in union contract negotiations. 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL III 


A. Responsible for a company personnel program including respon- 
sibility for developing and recommending personnel policies to top 
company management. The work force served ranges in size from about 1000 
to 5000 and consists of plant, office, and technical, professional, and 
administrative jobs. May have labor relations responsibilities, either for 
negotiations with unions on problems of contract interpretation, or for 
serving as a member of the company team in union contract negotiations. 


or 


B. Responsible for a plant or establishment personnel program, within 
policies, systems, and general methods established by the parent company. 
The work force served ranges in size from about 5000 to 15000 and consists 
of plant, office, and technical, professional, and administrative jobs. 
Labor relations responsibilities, ff any, are confined to negotiations with 
unions on problems of contract interpretation. 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL IV 


A. Responsible for a company personnel program including responsibi- 
lity for developing and recommending personnel policies to top company 
management. The work force served ranges in size from about 5000 to 15000 
and consists of plant, office, and technical, professional, and administra- 
tive jobs. Labor relations responsibilities, {ff any, are confined to 
negotiations with unions on problems of contract interpretation. 


or 


B. Responsible for a company personnel program including responsibility 
for developing and recommending personnel policies to top company management. 
The work force served ranges from about 1000 to 5000 and consists of plant, 
office, and technical, professional, and administrative jobs. Labor relations 
responsibilities include major responsibility for representing the company 
as principal representative in union contract negotiations. 
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ATTORNEY 


Performs work involved in providing consultation and advice to 
operating officials of the company with respect to its legal rights, 
privileges, and obligations. Performs such duties as anticipating any 
legal problems or risks involving the company and advising company of- 
ficials; preparing and reviewing various legal instruments and documents, 
such as contracts for leases, licenses, sales, purchases, real estate, 
etc.; keeping informed of proposed legislation which might affect the 
company and advising the appropriate company officials; examining and 
checking for legal implications public statements or advertising material; 
advising company whether to prosecute or defend law suits; acting as agent 
of the company in its transactions; and applying for patents, copyrights, 
or registration of the company's products, processes, devices, and trade- 
marks. 


I. As a trainee (LL.B with membership in bar) performs routine 
legal work, such as preparing briefs or drawing up contracts for review 
and evaluation by attorneys of higher grade. Receives immediate super- 
vision in assignments designed to provide training in the application of 
established methods and techniques of legal research, drafting of legal 
instruments, etc. 


II. Performs a variety of legal assignments, primarily in drawing 
up contracts which require some ingenuity and an ability to evaluate the 
legal sufficiency of contract terms. Receives general supervision during 
assignments, with most of work reviewed by an attorney of higher grade. 
Responsibility for final action is usually limited to matters which are 
covered by instructions and prior approval of a superior. 


III. Performs a variety of broad legal assignments, primarily in 
the study and analysis of legal questions, problems, or cases. May 
specialize in certain legal areas such as real estate, labor law, or 
contracts. Receives general supervision during initial and final stages 
of assignments, but is expected to conduct work with relative independence, 
Responsibility for final ection is usually limited to matters covered by 
legal precedents and in which little deviation from standard forms and 
practices is involved. Any decisions or actions having a bearing on the 
company's business are reviewed by a superior. 


IV. Responsible for a broad legal area in which assignments 
cover a wide range of difficult and complex legal questions and 
problems. Primarily, serves in an advisory capacity, making studies 
and developing opinions which may have an important bearing on the 
conduct of the company's business (e.g., recommending action to protect 
the company's trade-marks and copyrights in foreign countries). Receives 
a minimum of technical legal supervision. 
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V. Plans, conducts, and supervises legal assignments within one 
or more broad legal areas. Supervises a staff of attorneys, with 
responsibility for evaluating their performance and approving 
recommendations which may have an important bearing on the conduct of 
the company's business. 


VI. As General Counsel or Chief Attorney for a campany, provides 
top management with authoritative counsel as to the meaning and applica- 
tion of pertinent law (federal, state, local, or international law) to 
company activities or planned activities. Personally, or through his 
staff, represents the company in all legal matters such as contractual 
negotiations, real estate matters, liability cases, patents, investments, 
mergers, etc., including the trial of cases in courts. Directs the 
activities of a staff of attorneys and/or coordinates and generally over- 
sees the work of private law firms engaged to represent the company on 
specific subjects. Has a significant role in the top pdlicy councils of 
company management regarding all aspects of the company's activities. 
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Mr. Sraats. Here are some aspects of this survey: 

The survey will report the rates paid in industry and business for 
77 white-collar jobs. These jobs have been carefully selected to be 
representative of Federal white collar work from GS-1 and equivalent 
to GS-15 and equivalent. 

To be selected, the jobs had to be common and of frequent occur- 
rence both in the Government and in private enterprise, and the work 
had to be essentially the same in both spheres. Accordingly, in 
addition to its regular job list included in the published Community 
Survey reports, which covers such jobs as file clerk, typist, and key 
punch operator, the Bureau of Labor Statistics under the expanded 
survey is pricing such jobs as engineers, chemists, accountants, 
personnel officers, lawyers (on the legal staff of a company, not those 
in practice for themselves), and the like. 

e are, in other words, pricing only those Federal jobs which can 
be directly compared with jobs in private enterprise and we are 
_——. enough of them at each grade to permit fixing the proper 

ederal salary rate for each grade. We are not pricing investigators, 
claims examiners, social scientists, and other common Federal jobs 
which have no sufficient parallel in private enterprise. The Federal 
rates for the jobs which have not been selected for direct pricing will 
be fixed in the normal way by job classification at the proper grade. 

These 77 jobs are being priced in 60 metropolitan areas this year, 
and next year and thereafter in 80 metropolitan areas, carefully 
selected by size, location and industrial composition to be representa- 
tive of metropolitan United States. 

The CuatrMaNn. Will you produce for the committee the 60 metro- 
politan areas? 

Mr. Staats. We will insert that in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following exhibit was subsequently submitted :) 
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OCCUPATIONAL WAGE AND SALARY LEVELS AND TRENDS: LABOR MARKET COVERAGE 


The 80 areas shown below are designed to represent all 188 Standard Metro- 


politan Statistical Areas: 


Northeast: 
Connecticut: 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Maine: Portland 
Massachusetts: 
Boston 
Lawrence-Haverhill 
Worcester 
New Hampshire: Manchester 
New Jersey: 
Newark combined with Jersey 
City 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic 
Trenton 
New York: 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Buffalo 
New York City 
Pennsylvania: 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Scranton 
York 
Rhode Island: Providence 
North Central: 
Illinois: 
Chicago 
Davenport-Rock Island- 
Moline 
Rockford 
Indiana: 
Indianapolis 
South Bend 
Iowa: 
Des Moines 
Waterloo 
Kansas: Wichita 
Michigan: 
Detroit 
Muskegon-Muskegon Heights 
Minnesota: Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Missouri: 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Nebraska: Omaha 
Ohio: 
Akron 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dayton 
Toledo 


North Central—Continued 
South Dakota: Sioux Falls 
Wisconsin: 

Green Bay 
Milwaukee 

South: 

Alabama: Birmingham 
Arkansas: Little Rock-North Little 
Rock 

Delaware: Wilmington 
District of Columbia: Washington 
Florida: 

Jacksonville 

Miami 
Georgia: 

Atlanta 

Savannah 
Kentucky: Louisville 
Louisiana: New Orleans 
Maryland: Baltimore 
Mississippi: Jackson 
North Carolina: 

Charlotte 

Raleigh 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City 
South Carolina: Greenville 
Tennessee: 

Chattanooga 

Memphis 
Texas: 

Beaumont-Port Arthur 

Dallas 

Fort Worth 

Houston 

Lubbock 

San Antonio 

Virginia: 
Norfolk-Portsmouth combined 
with Newport News-Hamp- 
ton 
Richmond 
West Virginia: Charleston 
West: 
Arizona: Phoenix 
California: 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 
San Bernardino-Riverside-On- 
tario 
San Francisco-Oakland 
Colorado: Denver 
New Mexico: Albuquerque 
Oregon: Portland 
Utah: Salt Lake City 
Washington: 

Seattle 

Spokane 


Mr. Sraats. More than 70 percent of Federal civilian employees 
are employed in metropolitan areas, and more than 75 percent of 
private enterprise white-collar workers are in metropolitan areas. 

The CuHatrMan. The reason I want that is for this reason: [ can 
pick 60 in the United States that will certainly make a great difference 
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in whether or not the salaries should be increased. You can leave out 
some where the salaries are high and put in the ones which are low 
and it will affect the general average. 

Mr. Srans. Mr. Chairman, the 60 metropolitan areas that have been 
selected are representative of all of the metropolitan areas with over 
50,000 population as selected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The CuatrMAN. Generally throughout the United States? 

Mr. Srans. Yes. They are statistically representative. If I 
may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to interpolate an explanation of a 
point upon which it is very important there be no misunderstanding. 

I do it here because the misunderstanding seems to have arisen in the 
House hearings on pay legislation. 

It may appear to some people that since this survey is not collectin 
rates paid in private enterprise for every kind of work in the Federa 
Government—for example, postal carriers or clerks—that there would 
be no point in waiting for the survey report before acting on the 
salaries for those particular categories. 

I would like to assure the committee without any equivocation that 
the BLS survey data will enable us to determine clerk and carrier pay 
in comparison with private enterprise pay for the same level of work 
even though the same jobs don’t exist in private industry. 

I would like to tell you exactly what data we will have in September 
and what we will do with it. 

First, we will have BLS figures on private-enterprise pay for several 
jobs which are directly comparable with the number of the jobs at 
PFS-4 which is the clerk-carrier level. These jobs include stenogra- 
phers, ight truckdrivers, medium truckdrivers, and half a dozen other 
jobs which are the same job level as clerks and carriers. 

The BLS survey is not pricing directly the most common type of 
letter carrier job nor the most common type of postal clerk job because 
there is no sufficient counterpart in private enterprise. Nor are we 
pricing directly any of several thousand other kinds of Federal jobs. 
But we don’t need to price every job in order to establish comparability 
rates. It would be impossible and it is not necessary to price every 
Federal job in order to establish comparability. 

The Army-Air Force Wage Board prices only 22 job titles for blue- 
collar workers in order to set the pay for 1,200 different kinds of jobs. 
That Wage Board formerly priced 32 job titles and found it didn’t 
even need that many. 

The Army-Air Force Wage Board does not collect data on some of 
its most common jobs, such as those of auto mechanic. 

Here in this study we are pricing 77 jobs in order to establish com- 
parability rates for over 10,000 different jobs under the Classification 
Act alone. 

In order to establish comparability pay schedules, it is necessary to 
price only a sample which is representative of all the occupations of 
of the pay system involved. The sample of 77 white-collar jobs now 
being surveyed by BLS is a sound sample of the Classification Act. 

Those 77 jobs, plus a number of the blue-collar jobs which are also 
being surveyed by the BLS, constitute also a significant sample of the 
postal field service. 

When we have developed a comparability pay schedule under the 
Classification Act, we will relate the key levels of the postal field 
service and the other statutory white-collar pay systems to their 
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equivalents under the Classification Act and we will transfer the com- 
‘parable pay levels to the other pay systems. 

Insofar as clerks and carriers are concerned, we will have a double- 
check on their rates in comparison with private enterprise. We will 
-have, first, direct. comparison with PFS-4 rates with private-enterprise 
rates for work at the same level. We will have, second, the key-in 
with Classification Act equivalents which are being priced by BLS. 

Now, returning to the paper before you, the community survey is 
conducted on a year-round schedule with reports for several commu- 
nities completed and published each month. This summer the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics will complete its first annual survey under 
this expanded design, and in Besa lie they will publish a preliminary 
-report showing national averages and medians and other pertinent 
pare enterprise salary data. We will all then, for the first time, 

ave the private-industry facts to use to determine how Federal pay 
compares, grade by grade. The final report will be published in 
December 1960. 

Now, I would like to digress again from the statement to make clear 
another point upon which there should be no misunderstanding. 

It must not be assumed that because BLS has completed some of its 
local surveys, the national survey has progressed far enough to permit 
action now instead of waiting until September. 

As I have said, BLS is surveying pay in 60 metropolitan areas. 
They report the results of these surveys in two installments. First, 
and as soon as possible after an area has been surveyed, the BLS 
publishes a community wage-survey report setting forth the pay data 

-collected on blue-collar jobs and on many of the clerical white-collar 
jobs in that area. This community report does not contain pay data 

‘on professional, managerial, and supervisory jobs. Data on these 
latter jobs which run from GS-4 through GS-15 will be covered only 
in a nationwide report which must await completion of all 60 com- 
munity surveys, which BLS will summarize in the preliminary pub- 
lished report in September. 

BLS has published reports to date on only 33 of the 60 metropolitan 
areas. Among areas not yet reported are New York City, Chicago, 
and Los Angeles, and I am sure the employees would not want us to 
disregard the rates from those high-pay localities. 

In the 33 cities in which reports are made, we have complete pay 
data for only GS-1, GS-2, and GS-3. We have no pay data for 
GS-6 and above. We have pay data on three occupations at GS-4 
but we must wait for the September report for data on three other 
occupations at this level. 

At GS-5 we have data on only one occupation now. The Septem- 
ber report will provide data on six additional occupations at that grade. 

The blue-collar-pay data from the community reports made to date 
when added to the white-collar data described will give us a fairly 
significant line on postal field service rates up through GS-4. 

The data given to us by the 33 community surveys to date shows 
this—and I think it is very important to the case we are making—that 
at no grade through GS-3 and according to the Post Office Depart- 
ment analysis up through PFS-4, does the Federal service lag behind 
the average of private-enterprise rates right now. It would not be 
valid and it would not be fair to the Federal employee or the taxpayer 

- to proceed with what we now have. 
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I would like to mention just two specific figures, Mr. Chairman. 
In GS-1, in the studies already made in the 33 cities, the figures show 
that on the average Federal pay exceeds private industry by over 9 

ercent. ; 
In GS-2, in the same cities on the average, Federal pay exceeds 
private industry pay by 16 percent. 

Now, I don’t want to ask that those be accepted as final conclusions 
because obviously they are not, but I think they are very important 
factors in our plea to the committee and the Congress not to proceed 
to add pay increases on top of what appears to be excessive pay already, 
and that the real thing we should do is to wait until the studies are 
completed and we have all the facts before us. 

I think we owe it to the taxpayers of the country not to take action 
on a basis of inadequate evidence, partial evidence, particularly in 
contradiction to facts so far partially secured that show that some 
Federal employees are actually overpaid in relation to industry. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Mr. Stans, would you clarify although you may 
have made it clear on the record and I did not hear it—you mentioned 
the field service for postal workers. Did you include the letter carriers 
and clerks in this survey? 

Mr. Stans. I included them as part of the measure of results. I 
said, and I want to repeat, that there is no direct comparable job in 

rivate industry with many of the letter carriers, and the study there- 
ore can’t make the direct comparison. But there are two other ways 
of making the comparison. 

One is by pricing the comparable jobs that are in the same grade 
as a letter carrier and, of course, many letter carriers themselves 
drive trucks and are therefore comparable with private industry jobs. 

By comparing the jobs that are in the same grade as letter carriers 
with private industry pay for those jobs, we can get a measure of 
comparison. 

Then by finding out the industry pay for other grades of jobs that 
are comparable with the postal field service, we can find the relation- 
ship between those jobs and the letter carrier in accordance with the 
structure now in effect, and again establish what would be a com- 
parable rate of pay for a letter carrier. 

Senator RanpotpeH. Thank you very much. 

The CHatrmMan. You have not finished in New York, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles, is that correct? 

Mr. Stans. That is correct. 

The CuarrMANn. Now, I believe you did state that in those areas 
the wages probably would be higher than anywhere else. 

Mr. Stans. They would be perhaps higher than the average. 

The Cuarrman. They would be much higher than average. That 
could bring the general average up. 

Mr. Stans. That is why, Senator, I ask you not to take the figures 
I quoted as final figures. They are only indications. I think it is not 
likely that the remaining figures would show that 

The CuatrMan. Those figures are high and you haven’t seen fit to 
bring them to us. 

Mr. Stans. Well, they are not available vet. 


The CuarrMan. But they are available in places where you found 
them low. 
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Mr. Stans. And also places where they are higher. San Francisco 
has been completed and so have other high cost areas. 

: There is no intention, Senator, believe me, to load the evidence 
ere. 

The CuarrMan. At the time we were considering this appropriation, 
I feared something like this would happen. That was one reason I was 
reluctant to support it. I now see that what I predicted has come to 

ass. 

7 Mr. Stans. If you please, Senator, we prefer to wait until all the 
facts are in and then I think we in the administration will be in a 
position to make reasonable and sound recommendations to the Con- 
gress, and the Congress can evaluate the evidence that has been pre- 
sented and decide whether those recommendations are fair. 

Senator RanpoupuH. Mr. Stans, with reference to the Classification 
Act which has been in force for many years, did you assume the posi- 
tion that it is outmoded? 

Mr. Stans. Yes, we do. 

If you will permit us to read the rest of the statement, we would 
like to point out where and why it is outmoded and why the Classi- 
fication Act should be reformed as the Postal Field Service Act was 
reformed a few years ago. 

Mr. Staats. The second principle which we advocate, namely, equal 
pay for equal work, with pay relationships among grades reasonably 
reflecting work levels, is as important as the first principle of reason- 
able comparability with pay in private enterprise. It is the principle 
on which internal equity depends, and which requires that salary struc- 
tures provide adequate recognition of more difficult duties and higher 
responsibilities, and adequate incentive to assume them. It is the 
basis for position classification and job evaluation as practiced in the 
various Federal pay systems. However, Federal salary structures, 
particularly that under the Classification Act, no longer provide rea- 
sonable pay relationships among grades. 

The differentials between grades and the step increases within grade 
are not, in a number of instances, adequate recognition and do not 
constitute sufficient material incentive for higher responsibility and 
greater proficiency. 

The executive branch recommendation for any needed white collar 
ay adjustment, based on the September Bureau of Labor Statistics 
eport, will also incorporate proposals for reform of the pay structure 

itself and for more practical rules for the use of rates in that structure. 

The CuarrMan. I notice you make a statement here: 

The differentials between grades and the step increases within grade are not, 
in a number of instances, adequate recognition and do not constitute sufficient 
material incentive for higher responsibility and greater proficiency. 

Mr. Staats. We have some examples of the point later on. 

The CuarrMan. We will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Staats. The exact dimensions of structural reform are depend- 
ent in part on the pay levels fourd to be needed for comparability 
with private enterprise. Therefore, I cannot specify precise figures 
at this time; but I would like to mention the failings which need to 
be corrected and to outline the method of correction which we pro- 
pose. 

These remarks will be addressed specifically to the structure of the 
Classification Act, which is currently the most defective of all Federal 
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pay structures; but the observations apply also, in varying degree, to 
the other Federal white-collar pay systems. 

A pay structure should be an ascending series of pay rates designed 
as equitable compensation for different levels of work and for different 
degrees of proficiency and seniority in the work. Just as the work 
itself is classified in regularized gradations of difficulty and responsi- 
bility, so the pay rates should have regularized interrelationships. 
The differences between pay rates for different work levels should 
serve both as proper recognition and as material incentives, and the 
differences must accordingly be sufficient to be effective as motivation. 

The Classification Act salary structure does not fulfill these func- 
tions because it has become too irregular. The differentials between 
some grades, and the within-grade step increases in most grades, are 
too small to provide material incentive. The top ceiling rate is so 
low that it has brought undesirable depression in the rates for several 
lower grades. A few examples of the irregularities will illustrate. 

When a young professional employee is promoted from the entry 
rate of GS-5 to the entry rate of GS-7 it adds 23 percent to his salary, 
but when an employee moves from the entry rate of GS-16 to the 
entry rate of GS-17 the difference in salary is only 8 percent. Even 
among the clerical grades where much lesser work level differences 
are recognized, the differentials range from 11 percent, which may be 
too much, to 7 percent, which may not be enough. 

While differentials between the lower professional and managerial 
grades of GS-5, 7, 9, 11, 12, and 13 average nearly 20 percent, the 
differentials from GS-13 upward average only 12 percent, thus the 
small difference in the paycheck which accompanies a promotion to 
the next higher grade is quite incongrous as, for instance, in promotion 
from the maximum step of GS-13 to a GS-14 job, where the paycheck 
is increased from $338.03 to $345.29, or only $7.26. 

Finally, the low GS-18 ceiling permits neither the size of differen- 
tials needed nor the level of rates needed to match the responsibility 
at the upper grades. Increases in differentials are needed most among 
the lower grades, from GS-2 through GS-5, and among the higher 
grades, from GS-13 through GS-18. 

In brief, differentials between grades from GS-1 through GS-10 
should follow a common pattern. There should also be a coherent 
pattern for differentials between the professional and managerial 
grades of GS-5, 7, 9, 11, 12, and so on through GS-18. The exact 
shape of these patterns can be determined after the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has reported the results of its survey of white-collar pay in 
private enterprise. 

Similarly, within-grade step provisions vary widely. Some grades 
have 10 step rates, some 9, some 5, and one grade has 8 rates while 
another has 1 rate. 

Some steps amount to 3.7 percent of the entry rate, and some are 
as small as 1.5 percent. The length of service required for a step 
increase also varies among the grades. Many of the step increases 
are too small to be felt as incentives. The increase in the paycheck 
of a GS-17 official when he gets a step increase is $6.65. 

It is plain that there should be a regularization of within-grade 
ranges and step increases, providing an adequate total range. There 
should also be a regularization of the number of steps, the size of 
steps, and the time and other conditions for advancement to higher 
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steps. This will undoubtedly result in larger step increases for some 
me, for example for GS-3 and GS-4, and for GS-8 and the higher 
rades. 

. Not only is the Classification Act structure itself defective, but the 
use of this rate structure by departments and agencies is governed 
by statutory rules which are too rigid to permit sensible manage- 
ment action, and this rigidity causes considerable damage. The rules 
provide that, with rare exceptions, new appointments must be made 
only at the entry step of the grade. Qualified, experienced candidates, 
already earning more, are discouraged. Progression from one step 
rate to the next higher step rate of the grade is governed by the 
statutory rule which provides for such progression only upon com- 
pletion of the statutory time in grade. Increases for extra compe- 
tence are not allowed, nor may a supervisor’s ingrade rate be increased 
above the rate paid his subordinate under another pay system. 

When an employee is promoted to a higher grade, the rules require 
that the promotion be either to the entry step of the new grade or 
to the lowest step which will provide a single-step salary increase. 
One-step increases are not adequate recognition for assuming heavier 
responsibility. 

Conclusion: In this statement I have outlined the administration 
position in opposition to any general pay-increase legislation, and in 
favor of important improvements in Federal white-collar-pay fixing. 
The improvements which the administration supports are (1) improve- 
ment in measuring the adequacy of Federal-salary rates by adopting 
the principle of reasonable comparability with private-enterprise- 
salary rates for similar work, (2) improvements in the white-collar- 
salary-rate structure, and (3) improvements in the use of that structure. 

The first annual BLS report on private-enterprise national white- 
collar-salary averages will be published in September. The execu- 
tive-branch agencies will immediately begin work to construct a 
Classification Act pay schedule which will include salary rates reason- 
ably comparable with the private-enterprise rates reported by BLS, 
and which will incorporate the recommended internal structural revi- 
sion such as proper intergrade differentials and ingrade ranges. 

Pay schedules will also be determined for the postal field service, 
the Foreign Service, and the other white-collar statutory pay systems 
and these schedules will also contain rates which are reasonably com- 
parable with the private-enterprise rates reported by BLS. All of 
these schedules will be formulated as proposed legislation and will be 
formally submitted to the Congress in January. 

The CuartrMaANn. Could we get that in September and have some- 
thing ready when Congress convenes? We could have our staff 
analyze it and present something that would be acceptable to all. 

Mr. Sraats. Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Clague will point out, 
when he is before you, that this data in September in raw form will 
be published and will be available generally, so that it would be 
available. 

We will endeavor to formulate some needed structural revisions in 
the other statutory pay systems for submittal at the same time. 

There will be no private-enterprise white-collar-salary rate data 
fully adequate for measuring Federal white-collar-salary levels on a 
national average basis at all grade levels until September. Until 
then no one can state finally what salary rates for Federal white-collar 
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positions would be reasonably comparable with private-enterprise 
rates. 

It is our position that no general pay-increase legislation should be 
seriously considered until the factual justification can be examined. 
Action to increase Federal salary expenditures without factual 
justification would not be responsible government. 

The CuarrMan. Would you oppose some increase in salaries with 
the proviso that it would be in effect just until next July? Then 
when we get this report we could adjust matters in accordance 
therewith. 

Something must be done with that temporary 214 percent before 
July 1, so we could provide some increases if we find them 
needed. 

We don’t think people should work for salaries less than they ought 
to get. We could make an increase temporary until permanent 
measures are taken. 

I would like to know just how far you would go—if any distance. 

Mr. Stans. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the administration opposes 
and I would oppose any temporary increase to next July 1 for reasons 
already given in the paper which I would like to restate in this way; 

If we are overpaying someone now in the Federal service in com- 
parison with private industry, we just increase the excess of expendi- 
ture by a further increase in pay. What we should do in our opinion 
is to wait until this study is out. 

I think we have a great responsibility to the people of the country 
other than the employees, to see that we don’t overpay. I think if 
the results develop as we expect they will, that some grades are under- 
paid and some overpaid, that we should consider seriously taking 
action next year on those that are underpaid. 

The CuarrMan. Do you oppose any increase at all at this time? 

Mr. Stans. That is correct, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you any questions, Senator Carlson? 

Senator Cartson. You, of course, are not opposed to the contin- 
uance of the 214 percent that expires next July 

Mr. Stans. No; we have made that plain in our statement. We 
think the 244 percent temporary increase to postal employees should 
be extended and made permanent. 

Senator Cartson. How much does that cost, the 2}, percent, 
roughly? 

Mr. Stans. I would estimate at the moment $75 million; 214 percent 
of about $3 billion. I may be a bit off one way or the other and if 
I am I will submit the corrected figure for the record. 

Senator Carson. On that basis each percentage point increase in 
pay in the postal service would be about $29 million or $30 million: 
each percentage point? 

Mr. Srans. For each percentage point it would be about $30 mil- 
lion; that is correct. 

Senator Cartson. The reason I wanted to get these figures in the 
record is because when we begin to talk about pay increases it is well 
to know what each percentage point does over the entire service: 
The postal would get down to about $29 million or $30 million for 
each percentage point. 

Mr. Stans. Would it be a good idea for me to put a little statement 
in the record as to what 1 percent means in postal pay and classified 
pay so you have a more precise indication? 
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(The following tabulation was subsequently submitted :) 


ANNUAL Costs oF 1 PERCENT INCREASE ! 


Million 
SE -rlSr Aone ta Coma, owik sec ce ou ep oes Suc aes Se 


Postal field service 
Foreign Service (State, ICA, USIA) 
VA Department of Medicine and Surgery 


1 These figures cover only the cost of increase in base pay. They do not include added costs of retirement 
insurance, and overtime pay. 


Senator Cartson. I have asked for that and I think I have that. 
You have stated that the Bureau of the Budget is opposed to any pay 
increase at this time. 

Is it not a fact that during the past 7 years there have been more 
and larger pay increases than any 7 years in the Government service? 

Mr. Srans. I think, Senator, that is correct. 

I would like, however, to verify it because there were some heavy 
increases after the war and I am not sure precisely how they measure 
up against the increases of the last 7 years. 

Senator Cartson. Well, I am expressing that thought, asking that 
question and making that suggestion as I remember it. I may be in 
error and, if so, I want the record corrected. 

I am familiar with some we have had during the past 7 years and | 
think I have checked back some too. I would like to have the record 
absolutely correct on it. 

(The following exhibit was subsequently submitted :) 

Public Resolution No. 4, 74th Congress, Joint Resolution of February 13, 1935, 
effective April 1, 1935 (49 Stat. 24) 

Eliminated cost-of-living reduction entirely. 

Public Law 694, 77th Congress, Custodial Pay Act of August 1, 1942, effective that 
date (66 Stat. 733) 

Increased Classification Act rates for first eight grades of crafts, protective, and 
custodial service and first two grades of subprofessional service. Among entire 
Classification Act group, average increase, 1.1 percent. 

Public Law 106, 79th Congress, Federal Employees Pay Act of 1944, effective Juiy 1, 
1945 (6&9 Stat. 295) 

Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by 20 per- 

cent on the first $1,200, 10 percent on the next $3,400, and 5 percent on remainder. 


Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 20 percent. Maximum rate of highest 
grade increased 8.9 percent. Average increase, 15.9 percent. 


Public Law 340, 79th Congress, Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946, effective July 1, 
1946 (60 Stat. 216) 
Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by 14 per- 
cent or $250 a year, whichever was greater, but not more than 25 percent, subject 
to a limitation of $10,000 per annum. Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 


25 percent. Maximum rate of highest grade increased 2 percent. Average in- 
crease, 14.2 percent. 


Public Law 900, 80th Congress, Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees Salary 
Act of 1948, effective first pay period beginning after June 30, 1948 (62. Stat. 
1260) 

Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by $330 a 
year. Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 30.6 percent. Maximum rate 
of highest grade increased 3.3 percent. Average increase, 11 percent. 


Public Law 429, 81st Congress, Classification Act of 1949, effective first pay period 
beginning after October 28, 1949 (63 Stat. 954) 
Increase in Classification Act salary rates was an incidental result of this act. 


Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 7.1 percent. Maximum rate of grade 15 
increased 6.5 percent. Average increase, 4.1 percent. 
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Public Law 201, 82d Congress, effective first pay period beginning after June 30, 1961 
(63 Stat. 612) 
Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by 10 per- 
eent with minimum increase of $300 and maximum of $800. Minimum rate of 
lowest grade increased 19.8 percent. Maximum rate of grade 15 increased 7.3 


percent. Single rate of grade 18 increased 5.7 percent. Average increase, $358 
or 10 percent. 


Public Law 763, 83d Congress, effective first pay period beginning after September 1, 
1954 (68 Stat. 1105) 


Provided longevity step increases for grades 11 to 15 of the general schedule. 


Public Law 94, 84th Congress, Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1956, 
effective first pay period beginning after February 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 172) 
Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by approxi- 
mately 7.5 percent. Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 7.6 percent. axi- 
mum rate of grade 15 increased 7.5 percent. Maximum rate of grade 17 increased 
5.9 percent. No increase for grade 18. Average increase, 7.5 percent. 


Public Law 854, 84th Congress, Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956, effective first pay 
period beginning after June 30, 1956 (70 Stat. 736) 


Increased single salary rate of grade 18 of the Classification Act of 1949 to 
$16,000, an increase of 8.1 percent, and added one additional rate to the salary 
range for grade 17. 


Public Law 85-462, Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958, 85th Congress, 
effective first pay period beginning after January 1, 1958 (72 Stat. 203) 
Increased Classification Act and certain other statutory salary rates by approxi- 
mately 10 percent. Minimum rate of lowest grade increased 10 percent, maxi- 
mum rate of grade 15 increased 10.1 percent. Single rate of grade 18 increased 
9.4 percent. Average increase, 10 percent. 


Public Law 249, 74th Congress, effective August 7, 1935 (49 Stat. 538) 

Authorized and directed the Postmaster General to adjust the compensation 
of post office inspectors and inspectors-in-charge to correspond, as far as prac- 
ticable, to the rates established by the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 


Public Law 322, 74th Congress, effective August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 795) 


Amended the Postal Salary Classification Act of 1925 to decrease the salaries 
of superintendents in the Motor Vehicle Service, at offices with receipts of $20 
million and upward. 


Public Law 619, 74th Congress, effective May 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1374) 


Provided for the adjustment of compensation to officials of the Railway Mail 
Service to correspond, as far as practicable, to the rates established by the Classi- 
fication Act of 1923, as amended. 


Public Law 749, 75th Congress, effective July 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 1205) 


Amended the Postal Salary Classification Act of 1925 to adjust the salaries of 
rural carriers on heavily patronized routes. 


Public Law 195, 77th Congress, effective August 1, 1941 (65 Stat. 609) 
Adjusted the salaries of rural carriers serving heavily patronized routes. 


Public Law 694, 77th Congress, the Custodial Pay Act of August 1, 1942, effective 
that date (66 Stat. 733) 
Amended section 13 of the Classification Act of 1923 to change the salary rates 


and definitions of certain grades and the title of the custodial service to the crafts, 
protective, and custodial service. 


Public Law 266, 78th Congress, effective April 1, 1944 (68 Stat. 121) 


Provided that substitute employees, after 2,448 hours of substitute service, 
shall be paid at the rate of the annual salary received by regular employees of 
the first grade and shall be advanced to the next higher grade upon the com- 
pletion of each additional 2,448 hours of service. Upon appointment to a regular 
position the substitute receives credit for each unit of 2,448 hours and is promoted 
to the grade to which he would have progressed had his original appointment 
been to grade 1. 
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Public Law 271, 78th Congress, effective July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 130) 


Placed fourth-class postmasters on an annual salary basis, based on gross postal 
receipts for the preceding calendar year. 


Public Law 134, 79th Congress, the Reclassification Act of 1945, effective July 1, 1945 
(59 Stat. 435) 
Reclassified and increased the salaries of postmasters, officers, and employees 
of the postal service; increased the rate of night differential and overtime; and 
established uniform procedures for computing compensation. 


Public Law 386, 79th Congress, effective January 1, 1946 (60 Stat. 203) 

Provided additional compensation for postmasters and employees of the postal 
service at the rate of $400 per annum; employees paid on an hourly or part-time 
basis received additional compensation at the rate of 20 cents per hour; and fourth- 
class postmasters received additional compensation at the rate of a sum per annum 
equal to 20 percent of their basic annual compensation. 


Public Law 900, 80th Congress, the Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1948, effective July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 1260) 
Increased the compensation for postmasters and employees in the field service 
of the Post Office Department by $450 per annum. 


‘Public Law 428, 81st Congress, effective October 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 952) 

Increased basic salaries of postmasters and employees by $120 per annum; 
provided that employees who were in grades lower than grade 3 on the effective 
date of the act should be placed in grade 3; provided that employees appointed 
after the effective date of the act should be placed in grade 3 upon appointment; 
and provided three additional grades (longevity) for certain employees not pre- 
viously entitled to such compensation. 


Public Law 500, 81st Congress, effective November 1, 1949 (64 Stat. 101) 


Established uniform longevity grades, A, B, and C, for 13, 18, and 25 years of 
service. 


Public Law 204, 82d Congress, effective July 1, 1951 (65 Stat. 622) 

Revised basic salary rates of employees in the postal service. Provided for 
postmasters and employees additional compensation of not less than $400 nor 
more than $800 per annum; no postmaster in an office of the fourth class received 
an increase in excess of 20 percent, except as specifically provided for in the act, 
and employees paid on an hourly basis received 20 cents per hour increase. 
Public Law 68, 84th Congress, the Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, 

effective March 1, 1955 (69 Stat. 88) 

Increased salaries in the postal field service 6 percent effective March 1, 1955, 
and provided a new classification system for the postal field service which was 
put into effect December 3, 1955. Total salary increase averaged 8.4 percent. 
Public Law 90, 84th Congress, act of June 21, 1955 (69 Stat. 170) 

Amended Public Law 204, 82d Congress, to provide that on and after July 1, 
1952, postmasters, officers, and employees may be paid the compensation pre- 
scribed for their grade and position. This adjusted to the statutory salary rate 
the compensation of certain supervisors who were not previously granted the 


full rate based upon numbers of employees supervised or the gross receipts of 
the office. 


Public Law 854, 84th Congress, Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956, effective July 14, 
1956 (70 Stat. 736) 
Amended the Postal Field Service Schedule in section 301(a) of Public Law 68, 
84th Congress, by providing increased rates for grades 18, 19, and 20. 
Public Law 886, 84th Congress, Act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 892) 
Amended section 607 of Public Law 68, 84th Congress, by including Motor 


‘Vehicle Service employees assigned to regularly scheduled routes of not less 
than 50 miles in length one way, and by changing their method of compensation. 


Public Law 85-426 (72 Stat. 741), and Public Law 85-462 (72 Stat. 215), effective 
first pay period beginning after January 1, 1958. 

Revised permanent salary rates for positions in the Postal Field Service by 
increase of approximately 7.5 percent, plus temporary (3 years) increase of 
2.5 percent. Aggregate average increase—10.27 percent. Grade 20—No in- 
crease. 
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Mr. Stans. I think also, Senator, there have been substantial in- 
creases in the fringe benefits in the last 7 years and it is my under- 
standing the Postmaster General will testify as to those. 

Senator Cartson. That is all. 

The CuarrMANn. Any questions, Senator Randolph? 

Senator Ranpoupn. Mr. Stans, is it correct that the Postal Pay 
Act was completely revised in 1955? 

Mr. Stans. Yes. 

Senator RanpotpH. That was at the request, I believe, of the ad- 
ministration, was it not? 

Mr. Stans. Yes, it was. 

Senator RanpoupH. I am wondering if there is any valid reasons 
and I presume that you would feel it would be valid, why a recent 
revision of that type should appear to be discarded and the new 
survey would seem to give the answers you believe we need. 

Mr. Stans. I would like to make it clear, Senator, we have no 
intention of discarding the structure of the Pay Act for the postal 
field service. The survey that we are making now is one of pay 
rates in private industry for the purpose of fixing levels of fair com- 
pensation to Federal employees, but unless there were unusual dis- 
crepancies it would not be the intention to propose any revisions in 
the postal field service structure of pay. 

Mr. Staats. The comments we made in our statement about 
unsatisfactory structure related to the Classification Act rather 
than the Postal Pay Act. 

Senator Ranpoupeu. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any other questions? 

The next witness is Mr. Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. 

You may proceed as you wish, Mr. Clague. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER OF LABOR 
STATISTICS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Cracur. Mr. Chairman, I have a relatively brief statement 
here which I would like to read to the committee. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Craacue. I may say parenthetically, I feel very much like the 
umpire at a baseball game. I am the person who is in the middle 
on this. 

The CuatrMaAn. Well, you don’t have to be. You can be on our 
side if you want to. 

Mr. Cuaeun. Mr. Chairman, I can’t be on your side. I have a 
personal interest in this which I must refrain from exercising. 

The CuatrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Ciague. Your committee has requested me to testify on the 
Consumer Price Index in relation to salaries of Federal employees. 
Before citing any figures, I would like to take a few minutes to outline 
just what the index is, and what it is not. 

Stated briefly, the index is designed as a measure of the changes 
in the prices of goods and services purchased by wage and clerical 
employees in private industry and in Government. 

The first step in the preparation of the index is a survey of the 
expenditures of the families of employees. The last survey of this 
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kind was conducted in 1950-51, when the index was being revised, 
By visits to representative city families we obtain information on the 
ways in which each family spent its income over a period of a year. 
The results, when averaged for the Nation as a whole, provide us 
with a list of the important items of expenditure—food, clothing 
housing, transportation, and so forth. The list includes both goods 
(commodities) and services, such as medical care, reading and recrea- 
tion, repairs and maintenance on a home, personal care, and so forth, 

We call this complete list a “market basket.” The present list 
consists of about 300 different goods and services, which are selected 
to be representative of the thousands of different things which con- 
sumers buy. We do not consider it necessary to price everything. 
The goods and services we have selected are the important ones. 

Furthermore, as a result of the expenditure data, we are able to 
assign a weight or importance to each of these items in the average 
family’s budget. For example, food as a whole has a weight or 
importance of nearly 29 percent; medical care, a little more than 5 
percent; apparel, about 9 percent, and so forth. 

The CHarrMAN. How do you consider expenses of keeping up the 
homes? You refer to the importance of food and medical care and 
then you go to housing. 

Mr. Cuacus. As a matter of fact, the total housing, Mr. Chair- 
man, the total housing group represents about one-third of the total 
weight of our index. We have rents and home ownership costs, taxes, 
the maintenance of the home. 

The CHarrMAN. You have a certain percent for housing? 

Mr. Cuiacue. In the total budget, the total housing group amounts 
to about one-third of the total index. Rent is about 6 percent. 
Home purchases are included in here, which is about 12 percent. 
There would be furniture and furnishings; there is the repair and 
Maintenance on a home, taxes on a home, and so on. 

I didn’t mention all of those. 

The CHarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Ciacur. Having obtained the list of items, we then go out 
into the stores and other establishments to get the prices. <A few 
items, such as streetcar fares, gas and electricity rates, and so forth, 
we can collect by mail. Another group of items can sometimes be 
collected by telephone. However, in the main, we get the informa- 
tion by personal visit of our agents to the stores where the goods 
are bought. We collect this price information from 46 cities and 
towns throughout the United States. In the making of the index, 
we process a total of over 150,000 prices every month. 

When the prices are collected we assign to each price the appro- 
priate weight or eanetemen in the total market basket, and then we 
add the whole combination together. That gives us a figure from 
which to start measuring the changes in prices. 

The next month we repeat this performance and get another figure 
exactly like the first, except for one difference; namely, the prices of 
various items have changed in the meantime and so this second 
month’s compilation of prices comes out higher or lower than the 
first one’s. If we designate the first month as an index of 100, which 
simply means we arbitrarily call it 100 percent, the results for the 
second month might be 101 or 99. In other words, in one case prices 
have risen 1 percent; in the other case, they have fallen 1 percent. 
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This explanation I have given is oversimplified, but it is basically 
correct. ‘The base period we now use in the compilation of the index 
is the 36-month average of January 1947 through December 1949, as 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. We regard 1 month as 
too narrow a base. In fact, we regard even a 12-month average for 1 
year as somewhat too narrow. ‘The prewar base period which we 
formerly used for the index was the average for 5 years—1935-39. 

So today, with the 1947-49 average being designated as 100, the 
index for recent months is a little higher than 125. This means that 
consumer prices have risen about 25 percent above the 1947-49 
average. 

Of course, not all prices have risen to the same degree; some have 
one up more, much more than the average; others have gone up much 
ess. In every single month we find some prices that have risen and 

some which have fallen. There is a great deal of movement of prices 
every month, even though the average for the whole group does not 
change very much. 

The CuarrMan. Isn’t it also true that even in a single month the 
prices on various articles fluctuate? Consider chickens, for instance. 
I find prices varying between 29 and 55 cents a pound. I find that 
particularly true in Washington and I use my deep freeze to good 
serene How can you get the general average on food over a 
month? 

Mr. Criacue. On food we check in the middle week of the month. 
We go in on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, and now we have 
added Thursday in the middle week in each month. Prices in the 
stores stay fixed for a week, generally speaking. 

I would like now to emphasize one point which is frequently misun- 
derstood. An index such as I have described measures the change 
in prices of a fixed market basket of goods and services. It measures 
the effect of price changes on the cost of living of the average wage 
and clerical worker’s family. It does not measure the total change 
in their cost of living. When the index was first developed back in 
World War I it was called the cost of living index. However, this led 
to so much misunderstanding that in 1945 the name was changed. 

The reason for the misunderstanding is this: There are many 
factors in family living which can lead to a change in the cost of living. 
For example, if a new baby is born into the family, their cost of living 
will certainly increase, but it is not due to a rise in prices. 

Likewise, if the family decides to buy a car instead of using public 
transportation, their costs are likely to rise, but this is because their 
standard of living has risen. If people move from one city to another, 
they may find their living costs increased—in fact, they are quite 
likely to find it working out that way. But this is not necessarily 
due to a change in prices in either city. So there are many factors 
which cause families to pay more to live the way they want to live. 
What our index does is to sort out one of these factors; namely, the 
= or fall, in the prices of the goods and services the average family 

uys. 

With this brief, and perhaps inadequate, summary on the index 
and its meaning, I turn now to the recent behavior of the index. As 
you know, we released the March index to the public on Monday. 
The index reported was 125.7, which means that in March it was 
25.7 percent above the 1947-49 average. I have been asked to 
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report the change since June 1958, which was the date of the last 
congressional action on Federal salaries. The index in that month 
was 123.7. So the increase since that time has been 2 points, or 1.6 
percent. 

I must make clear the difference between points of change and the 
percentage change. When we measure from the base of 100, the 
percents and the points are the same. However, when we start 
measuring from some other date, such as June 1958, that month 
becomes 100 for the percentage calculation, and so the points and the 
percents will differ. As you can readily see, 1 point in 125 is not 1 
percent; it is 0.8 of 1 percent; and 2 points equal 1.6 percent. 

I have brought with me the whole table of U.S. monthly indexes, so 
I can supply information on the changes which have taken place 
between any two dates in which you are interested. We also publish 
indexes for 20 large cities. The city indexes cannot be used to measure 
differences in price levels or in living costs between cities. They 
show only how prices in one city have changed over a period of time. 

That is all I will say about the Consumer Price Index, unless you 
have some questions. 

Now, the next item I would like to speak to then is the subject of 
wage surveys. 

Your committee has also asked me to explain the wage surveys 
which are now being conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and which have been discussed earlier in these committee hearings. 

First of all, the Bureau for many years past has been making com- 
munity wage surveys. Through these surveys the Bureau has col- 
lected, analyzed, and published wage and salary information on some 
60 occupations, both blue collar and white collar. These are cross- 
industry occupations which are found both in manufacturing and in 
many nonmanufacturing industries, such as public utilities, trans- 
portation, trade, finance, and so forth. In recent years, these surveys 
had been confined to about 20 of the largest metropolitan areas in the 
country. 

I do want to emphasize to the committee this is a kind of wage 
survey that we have been doing for many years. 

Through the funds which were made available last year, the Bureau 
was enabled to expand these community wage surveys to include in 
this fiscal year a total of 60 metropolitan areas—large, intermediate, 
and small. These 60 areas were chosen in such a way as to represent 
the entire 188 such areas in the United States. 

In the coming fiscal year, the Bureau will cover a total of 80 areas 
(the 60 areas studied this year plus 20 areas to be studied for the first 
time next year). These are the local surveys which are also used by 
the Defense Department and other Government agencies in fixing 
the wagerates of Federal blue-collar employees. This cooperative 
effort on the part of the Government agencies makes it possible to 
use a single report from an employer to serve all these purposes. 

Only one visit is needed to each employer. This is economical to 
the Government and advantageous to the cooperating employers. 

The Military Establishment requires information on some additional 
occupations not included in the Bureau list, and our agents collect 
this information also. There is another important point in this 
cooperation. The Bureau, from time to time, is required to adjust 
the timing of its surveys in order to fit the needs of the wage boards. 
Thus, we may advance or postpone the timing of a survey in a given 
community in order to fit the needs of a wage board. 
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The Bureau plan for this fiscal year covers 9,500 establishments in 
the 60 areas which are being surveyed. 

The additional funds for this survey became available only in 
September of last year. It required some time for the Bureau to 
recruit and train the field staff to do the work. Nevertheless, wage 
collection was completed in 15 cities by December. Preliminary 
results are now available on more than 30 cities, and collections will 
be completed on all 60 by the end of this fiscal year. As each of these 
communities is completed, the results are published. 

The committee should note that wage board rates for certain 
Federal employees are established on a local area basis, so that as the 
collection of wage data for each community is completed the wage 
determinations can be made. 

When our tabulations and analyses are completed, we shall have 
detailed wage information on the 60 occupations in each of the 60 
areas, as well as for the Nation as a whole, and for four broad regions. 
The nationwide averages for these blue-collar and clerical jobs will be 
available sometime in the fall. 

So much for the wage surveys of blue-collar and clerical occupations. 
Much of the discussion before this committee has focused upon another 
survey which was added on top of the above program. This is a 
nationwide survey of pay rates for professional and managerial 
personnel. This involves occupations such as managers, supervisors, 
auditors and accountants, engineers, scientists, personnel directors, 
and so forth. Within most of these occupations separate information 
will be obtained for a number of work-level classifications. This is a 
survey of jobs in private industry, designed to be comparable to 
Federal classification grades 5 through 15. 

The need for a salary survey in industry covering the range of 
Federal positions under the Classification Act has been recognized for 
several years in the executive branch. An interdepartmental work 
group of technicians was established in May 1958 to develop a design 
for such a study. Reflecting the joint work of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Civil Service Commission, Office of the Special Assistant to 
the President for Personnel Management, and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, an initial survey plan was pretested by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in late 1958 and early 1959. The special work group 
filed a final report on the survey design with the Bureau of the Budget 
in April 1959. The Bureau’s ability to undertake this survey was 
dependent on the appropriation which became available in September 
of 1959. Collection of information began in January of this year, as 
soon as experienced staff became available and preparatory work, 
including special staff training, was completed. 

For this survey, the Bureau expects to cover 1,400 establishments 
in 60 areas. These 1,400 are a subsample of the 9,500 that will be 
covered in the basic survey. Salary survey reports have been com- 
pleted for nearly 1,100 establishments, and the remaining 300 will be 
completed in May. This is the survey on which we promised a report 
to the Bureau of the Budget by next September. 

The committee should note that this type of salary information 
will not be available on a city-by-city basis but only for the Nation 
as a whole. 

This was an especially difficult survey to make. In the first place, 
it was new for the employers who have been accustomed to reporting 

55509 —60——10 
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to the Bureau, for years past, on blue-collar wages and clerical white- 
collar wages. They had not had the experience of reporting on these 
higher grade supervisory and professional classifications. 

n the second place, these salaries are a sensitive subject in many 
business firms. Generally, these salaries are on separate payrolls 
maintained in a different part of the organization. Frequently it was 
necessary for the Bureau agents to establish contact with top manage- 
ment in the firms in order to obtain the voluntary cooperation that 
was needed. Special problems were introduced by the collection of 
information on bonus pay for professional and managerial positions. 

Even after voluntary cooperation of firms has been obtained, it is 
a time-consuming and technically difficult job to match the job descrip- 
tions, developed for use in the survey, with the duties and responsi- 
bilities of positions in industry. 

Despite all these difficulties, the survey is on schedule and we expect 
to complete our work in the time that we originally planned. Further- 
more, the experience gained in this survey will make it possible to 
institute improvements in future surveys of this kind. 

The CuarrMan. Regarding increases for Federal employees, I note 
the 80th Congress didn’t pass anything. The 81st passed one. The 
82d passed one. The 83d Congress, controlled by the Republicans, 
did not see fit to pass a general increase. The 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses both provided for increases. Most of those were Democratic- 
controlled Congresses. 

There were two Congresses controlled by the administration when 
there were no general salary adjustments. 

Mr. Braw ey. I would like to ask Mr. Clague for some informa- 
tion. Mr. Clague, I have been told your survey is complete in 30 
out of the 80 cities you are canvassing. 

Mr. Cuacue. That is right. 


Mr. Brawtey. Will you shortly furnish the committee your results? 
Mr. Cuacue. Oh, yes. These have all been published. We pub- 
lished them in each locality as they were finished. These are used by 


Army wage boards and by labor and management in the settlement 
of their local wage rates. 


(The following letter and exhibits were subsequently submitted :) 


U.S. DeparTMENT oF LABOR, 
Bureau or LaBor Sramistics, 


Washington, D.C., May 2, 1960. 
Mr. H. W. Braw ey, 


Executive Director, Post Office ana Civil Service Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Braw ey: In response to your request of April 28, we are enclosing 
a list of metropolitan areas in which the Bureau of Labor Statistics is conducting 
occupational wage surveys during the year ending June 30, 1960. 

We are also enclosing a tabulation of average pay rates for the various occupa- 
tions covered in each of the first 30 areas surveved this year. These findings were 
initially released in preliminary rerorts issued separately for each area as the 
survey was completed. Such rreliminary reports will have been issued for all 
of the areas in the list by early July. 

The enclosed bulletin report on our survey in Boston ! illustrates the type of 
final report that will be issued for each area studied. As of today, bulletin reports 


have been issued for 15 of the,30, areas for which averages are provided in the 
special tabulation. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ewan CLacug, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


1In committee files. 
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{Summary release] 


OccuPATIONAL EARNINGS IN 30 Mason Lasor Markets, 1959-60 




















U.S. Department of Labor: James P. Mitchell, Secretary 
Bureau of Labor Statistics: Ewan Clague, Commissioner 

The attached tables present average earnings in 30 labor-market areas for 
selected occupations common to a variety of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries. Data are presented for the following types of occupations: (1) Office, 
professional, and technical, and (2) maintenance, powerplant, custodial, and cies 
material movement. Occupational classification is based on a uniform set of job 
descriptions designed to take account of interestablishment variation in duties 
within the same job; these job descriptions are available upon request. 

These data were obtained from the Bureau’s studies of occupational earnings ~ 
and related wage practices to be conducted in 60 major labor market areas during Draf 
the year ending June 1960. Individual bulletins will be issued for each of these Trac 
areas. Most of the bulletins will contain, in addition to occupational averages, 
distributions of workers by earnings classes and summaries of work schedules and 
related wage benefits, such as shift differentials, paid holidays, paid vacations, and Nur 
health, insurance, and pension plans. Separate data are shown, wherever possible, a 
for the major industry groups included in the study: Manufacturing, public 
utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade, finance, and services. cor 

TABLE 1.—Occupational earnings: 7 northeast areas 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS = 
[Average weekly earnings ! for selected occupations studied in 6 broad industry divisions,? October 1959- Ens 
February 1960] Fir 
Hel 
Ma 
| Newark} | | | Ma 
| Boston,|Buffalo,| and | Phila- | Pitts- | Port- | York, Me 
Mass., | N.Y.,3 | Jersey |delphia,| burgh, | land, Pa., Me 
Sex, occupation, and grade Octo- | Octo- | City, Pa., Pa., | Maine, | Febru- Mi 
ber ber N.J., |Novem-| Decem-|Novem-| ary Oil 
1959 | 1959 | Febru-| ber ber ber | 1960 Pa 
ber | 1959 | 1959 | 1959 Pit 
1960 | Pl 
| Shi 
To 


OFFICE CLERICAL 


MEN 

















Clerks, accounting, class A-..........-.-.---- $94. 50 |$106. 50 | $97.50 | $92.00 |$111. 50 |$100.50 | $92. 50 
Clerks, accounting, class B.___.___.-- 72.50 | 96.50 | 86.50} 77.00 | 96.00 (*) 70.00 
SN NN asain ii leh 89.00 | 103.00 | 91.50 | 85.00 | 98.00} 85.00 74. 50 


Clerks, payroll_____- 84.00 | 109.50 | 93.00 |} 91.00 | 105.50 (*) | 77.00 
Office boys 52.00 | 61.00 | 58.00 | 54.50] 61.00 


51.00 ie 
Tabulating-machine operators, class | 91.00 (*) 95.00 | 95.50 | 109.50 | (*) | 102.50 
Tabulating-machine operators, class B__.._..| 72.50 (*) 84.50 | 81.00 | 94.00 (*) (*) 
Tabulating-machine operators, class C _.-.____ | 66.00 (*) 73.50 | 64.00 | 65.00; (*) | (*) 







WOMEN 






























Billers, machine (billing machine) 











a aa ; . 53.00 59. 50 

Billers, machine (bookkeeping machine) - - - -- 55.00 | 56.00 | 61.50 | 61.50 | 63.50; (*) | (*) 

Bookkeeping-machine operators, class A_..._- 70.00 | 72.50 | 76.50 | 75.00 | 69.50 (*) 62.00 

Bookkeeping-machine operators, class B___-_- | 60.50 55. 00 65. 00 58. 50 61.50 | 47.50 | 55.50 

Clerks, accounting, class A | 84.00 | 85.50 | 78.50} 90.50! 68.50 77.00 

Clerks, accounting, class B . 65.00 | 67.00 | 61.50 | 72.50| 54.50| 55.00 

Clerks, file, class A..-.......... | 64, 67.00 | 67.00 | 67.00 | 67.50 (*) (*) 

Clerks, file, class B............. - 55.50 | 54.50 | 51.00 | 58.50] 48.00 49. 00 

6 See 3. 65.00 | 69.00 | 62.00 | 72.50) 55.00 57. 50 

Citas, payroll. .............. q 73.00 | 76.50 | 69.00 | 81.50 | 59.50 66. 50 

Comptometer operators__...............---_- ‘ 69.00 | 75.00 | 65.50 | 72.00} 65.50| (*) 

Duplicating-machine operators (Mimeo- a 
Seerne SIRI nd oe ee 56.00 | (*) 61.00 | 60.50 | 69.00} (*) (*) 

Bavpanch Operators..............-.........-. 63.50 | 69.50 | 68.50 | 63.50) 72.00} 61.50 | 66.00 : 

ee q 





RE ee eee sae 79. 00 85. 50 89. 00 84. 50 89. 50 67. 50 83. 50 t 
Stenographers, general. --............-.-..... 67.00 | 74.00 | 73.50 | 69.00} 75.50} 62.50] 66.00 
Stenographers, technical...-.-..---.-..-..... 71.50 | 81.50! 76.00] 76.50| 85.00} (*) (*) f 
Switchboard operators. --_.....-.......---.-- 65.50 | 65.50 | 72.00} 65.00 | 74.00; 51.00); (*) 

Switchboard operator-receptionists...._.____- 64. 50 66.00 | 69.00 | 63.50 | 69.00 54.00 59. 00 
Tabulating-machine operators, class A_..__..| 83.50 (*) 89.50 | 93.50 | 100.00 (*) (*) 
Tabulating-machine operators, class B_....._| 65.00 (*) 81.50 | 74.00 | 83.00 (*) 77. 50 
Tabulating-machine operators, class C_.._.._| 59. 50 (*) 66.50 | 58.50 | 66.00 *) (*) 









Transcribing-machine operators, general__- . 50 64.50 | 50.50 65. 00 
Typists, class A a . 69.00 | 72.00} 75.00} 58.00 59. 50 
RE INE Skike nnn iicucncbmpembdcenaunnne 55.50 | &9.00! 60.00! 56.50! 62.501 48.50 56. 00 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 143, 
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TABLE 1.—Occupational earnings: 7 northeast areas—Continued 


OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


Newark 
Boston,|Buffalo,| and Phila- | Pitts- | Port- | York, 
Mass., | N.Y.,2 | Jersey |delphia,| burgh, | land, Pa., 
Sex, occupation, and grade Octo- | Octo- | City, Pa., Pa., | Maine, | Febru- 
ber ber N.J., |Novem-| Decem-|Novem-| ary 
1959 1959 | Febru-| ber ber ber 1960 
ber 1959 1959 1959 
1960 


—_— 





PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL 


Draftsmen, leader 54. $154.00 |$141. 50 |$161.00 |$162. 50 (*) 
Draftsmen, senior - k 123. 50 | 116.50 | 116.00 | 131.50 |_.._--. 
Draftsmen, junior_. .¢ 94.50 | 86.50 | 97.50 | 96.00 (*) 
Ra nici centnsenninns niinieesiomeianas , (*) 59. 63.00 (*) (*) 


WOMEN 


Nurses, industrial (registered) . 95.50 | 91.50 . 98. 50 | $77.00 





PLANT OCCUPATIONS 


MAINTENANCE AND POWERPLANT #4 


R 


t mene 
K 


WNRNNNNSNNSWNNNNN 


sina onda ke eno eamnnkeneeontaas 
EE ee ee eer x 
Engineers, stationary 

Firemen, stationary boiler 

Helpers, trades 

Machine-tool operators, toolroom - ---..-- 


SB2RGSEFSS2 


Pipefitters i 

Plumbers 

Sheet-metal workers 

Tool and die makers. - ------ 


SN NNNNPNWNNNNNNNNE 


RNP NNNNWNNWNNWNWNNI 


CUSTODIAL AND MATERIAL MOVEMENT 4 


Elevator operators, passenger (men) 

Elevator operators, passenger (women) 

Guards 

Janitors, porters, and cleaners (men) 

Janitors, porters, and cleaners (women) 

Laborers, material handling 

I I tices seca cesipcenc 

Packers, shipping (men) - - --- 

Packers, shipping (women) 

Receiving clerks 

Shipping clerks _ _-..---- 

Shipping and receiving clerks_.-_-- 

Truckdrivers._ 

Truckdrivers, light (under 144 tons)... 

Truckdrivers, medium (14% to and including 
4 tons) 

Truckdrivers, heavy (over 4 tons, trailer 
type) 

Truckdrivers, heavy (over 4 tons, other than 
trailer type)_- fai 

Truckers, power (forklift) -- 

Truckers, power (other than forklift) 

W atchmen 5 


_ 
> 
on 





PND EE ee ee 


NNNNYNENNNE Ny 
PENPNNENNNEEGHY 
Ree Ree. : 

NY NNN ENN Ee eee 


i] 
<) 
i 


1.80 
2. 54 
. 57 (*) 

. 38 1. 86 
2. 69 oi 
68 1. 89 1.47 


po 


<) 
to 


38 
18 
84 





mronbh 
phen 
reps 
ree 

















1 Earnings of officeworkers relate to standard salaries that are paid for standard work schedules. Earn 
ings of plant workers are hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends 
holidays, and late shifts. 

2 Mannfacturing, transportation, communication, and other public utilities; wholesale trade; retail trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. 

5 Data for railroads are not included. 

‘ Data limited to men workers except where otherwise indicated. 


Note.—Asterisks indicate no data, data not available, or data that do not meet publication criteria. 
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TaBLe 4.—Occupational earnings: 4 western areas 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 


{Average weekly earnings ! for selected occupations studied in 6 broad industry divisions,? August 1959- 
January 1960] : 


eee 


San Ber- 
Denver, nardino- | San Fran- Seattle, 
s Colo., Riverside- | ciseco-Oak- | Wash., 
Sex, occupation, and grade December | Ontario, |land, Calif.,} August 
1959 Cailif., January 1959 
November 1960 
1959 


OFFIcE CLERICAL 
MEN 


Clerks, accounting, class A... 

Clerks, accounting, class B.- 

Clerks, order. 

Clerks, payroll 

I seach icine caine been ete eae 
‘Tabulating-machine operators, class A 
Tabulating-machine operators, class B 
Tabulating-machine operators, class C 


@. 00 


WOMEN 


Billers, machine (billing machine) 

Billers, machine (bookkeeping machine) . - - 

Bookkeeping-machine operators, class A _.-. 

Bookkeeping-machine operators, class B_ 

Clerks, accounting, class A 81.30 

Clerks, accounting, class B ‘ ‘ 3. ¢ 71.50 

Clerks, file, class A : ‘ (*) R. 77.30 

Clerks, file, class B_._- S85 54. 5f i : | 61. 00 
lerks, order : 

Clerks, payroll 

Com ptometér operators -- 

Duplicating-machine operators (Mimeograph or Ditto) - 

Keypunch operators 


71.00 
69. Of 
73. 50 


61.00 





Secretaries. ........-.... 

Stenographers, general - - 

Stenographers, technical _. 

Switchboard operators 

Switchboard operator-receptionists 
Tabulating-machine operators, class B- 
Tabulating-machine operators, class C 
Transcribing-machine operators, general 
RE HE Nie ic cata koa aati wacnakeed wan ccmasces j 
Typists, class B 


PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL 





Draftsmen, leader 

Draftsmen, senior_...........-- 

Draftsmen, junior..........-.-- 4 
REE cacasnces Be Gh ce altc bntiee rats ea healers winds hate bie whith 





WOMEN 





Nurses, industrial (registered) 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 153. 
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TaBLe 4.—Occupational earnings: 4 western areas—Continued 
PLANT OCCUPATIONS 


San Ber- 
Denver, nardino- | San Fran-| Seattle, 
Colo., Riverside- | cisco-Oak- Wash.,3 
Sex, occupation, and grade December | Ontario, jland, Calif.,| August 
1959 Calif., January 1959 
November 1960 
1959 





MAINTENANCE AND POWERFLANT #4 


a 
ee 

Engineers, stationary - __-.....-.. 

Firemen, stationary boiler 

I Rican pteonesmimannass 

Machine-tool operators, toolroom.- 

SI aac taticiek sh sanccanmawan 

Mechanics, automotive 

PI re neadcicnandnetnons 

Millwrights-__- 


wn 


NNN NNN NNNSN 


£38 SRR SSS2S 
. 
i 


> 
* 

coersces 

ec a S&8 


ON onmenNe 


> 
- 


PP PN NNN NNN 
a 
* 


3 
po pono co go go go nope go oo B 


PPNYNNNH PNW 
~ war 
SSISRS RES 


> 
* 
= 
* 
s3s 
“Ib 
> 
o 
~ 


ery 
3 
3 


** 


~ 


GEE CID i cic scauddseuddcbacidasdsenssnaes 


Cd 
NO 
> 
* 
- 


CVSTODIAL AND MATERIAL MOVEMENT # 


Elevator operators, passenger (men) - . | 1.80 
Elevator operators, passenger (women) e i (*) 1.96 
CI sak h ale Chicas enathakacietanabenet i . 13 ; 1.96 
Janitors, porters, and cleaners (men) s « 2.07 
Janitors, porters, and cleapers (women) Jad " ( 1.98 
Laborers, material handling 2 : 2. 44 
a ona 01 | a 2.47 
Packers, shipping (men) --- A ; 2.31 
Packers, shipping (women) - - *. 1.71 
Receiving clerks_- Es .99 2. 56 
Shipping clerks = ) 2. 60 
Shipping and receiving clerks . 29 . 42 | 2.61 
Truckdrivers S17 Lg 2. 82 
Truckdrivers, light (under 144 tons) | . 96 - 95 | 2. 69 
Truckdrivers, medium (1% to and including 4 tons) ___- 2. 26 2.06 | 2. 82 
Truckdrivers, heavy (over 4 tons, trailer type) ; s | 2.91 
Truckdrivers, heavy (over 4 tons, other than trailer 

type) | 


SRESRABYS 


aww-o- 
None 





RSS 


2. 88 





Truckers, power (other than forklift) _- 


2. 64 
Watchmen 


2.11 


PNNN NYNYNPNPNNNE NNN ENE 


RRS 





| 
Truckers, power (forklift) - --- 18 2. 2.51 
| 





! Earnings of office workers relate to standard salaries that are paid for standard work schedules. Earn, 


ings of plant workers are hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, and for work on weekends 
holidays, and late shifts. 


? Manufacturing, transportation, communications, and other public utilities; wholesale trade; retail trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; and services. 

3 Data for railroads are not included. 

‘ Data limited to men workers except where otherwise indicated. 


Note.—Asterisks indicate no data, data not available, or data that do not meet publication criteria, 
The CuHarRMAN. The committee will recess at this time and recon- 
vene at 10 o’clock Tuesday. 
(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Tuesday, May 3, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Crivit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee was called to order at 10 a.m., in Room 6202, New 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Olin D. Johnston (chairman of the com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Olin D. Johnston, A. S. Mike Monroney, Jennings Ran- 
dolph, Frank Carlson, Norman Brunsdale, Hiram Fong, and 
Ralph W. Yarborough. 

Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director; J. Don Kerlin, 
assistant staff director; and Frank A. Paschal, minority clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. We will con- 
tinue our pay hearings that began on last Thursday. We have with 
us this morning Mr. William C. Doherty. He is president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. He is accompanied by Mr. 
Jerome J. Keating, also Mrs. Hazel Gaines, and Mrs. Jean Munther. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Doherty? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, AFL-CIO; ACCOMPAN- 
IED BY JEROME J. KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT; MRS. HAZEL 
GAINES, NATIONAL LADIES’ AUXILIARY, AND MRS. JEAN 
MUNTHER, NATIONAL LADIES’ AUXILIARY 


Mr. Douerty. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished committee, my 
name is William C. Doherty. I am president of the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, AFL-CIO. Our headquarters are located in 
Washington, D.C., at 100 Indiana Avenue NW. We represent a 
membership of approximately 124,000 postal employees located in 
each of the 50 States, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

Accompanying me is our vice president, Mr. Jerome J. Keating. 
At the conclusion of my formal statement, Mr. Keating will present 
several exhibits as part of our testimony. Also with me this morning 
are two members of our national ladies’ auxiliary, Mrs. Hazel Gaines 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and Mrs. Jean Munther of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. With the permission of the chairman, each of these ladies will 
later present a brief statement on behalf of the wives and mothers of 
letter-carrier families. 

Our organization greatly appreciates the decision of this committee 
to hold public hearings on present-pay problems. And may I assure 
you it is areal problem. It is a pressing problem. It needs no study 
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to determine that it actually exists; it is self-evident. Finally, it is 
a — that calls for correction before the 86th Congress concludes 
its work. 

We also acknowledge with appreciation this opportunity to present 
testimony reflecting the position of the letter carriers of the United 
States. In that connection, I should like to take one moment to 
express to this committee the sincere appreciation of our organization 
for the unwavering fairness and consideration that we have always 
received. ; 

We may not always have gotten everything we hoped for; on the 
other hand, there have been occasions when the decisions of this com- 
mittee exceeded our greatest expectations. 

We have many happy memories of working with you on our prob- 
lems. We are cognizant of and thank you for the invariable fine 
treatment accorded us in past appearances before you. We have no 
hesitancy in reaffirming our confidence in your fairness, judgment, and 
interest in our current problem. 

Specifically, we want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and your equally 
distinguished colleague, Senator Carlson, for cosponsoring S. 314i. 
Your bill proposes to make permanent the 2.5 percent temporary 
postal-wage increase included in Public Law 426 of the 85th Congress. 
Later in our testimony we will offer certain amendments to S. 3141. 

Mr. Chairman, you will recall that at the time S. 3141 was intro- 
duced on March 7 of this year, you made the following statement 
on the Senate floor: 

We shall] have hearings to determine certain inequities in the pay scale at the 
present time, and probably propose certain amendments, and report the bill to 
the Senate after conclusion of the hearings. 

The CHatrMANn. May I say at this point that my colleague, Senator 
Carlson, concurred in that statement at the time I made it. 

Mr. Douerty. We are grateful to both Senator Carlson and your- 
self, Mr. Chairman, for having made that statement. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to concur in the statement 
just made by the chairman. I think there is no question but that 
should be continued. 

Mr. Donerty. Following hard on the cold-water treatment our 
salary needs received in the President’s latest budget message, you 
gave assurance of hearings, correction of existing inequities, and an 
opportunity for the Senate to exercise its will on the question of 
Federal wages—all these were indeed heartening. 

May I hasten to say that all our organization ever asked or expected 
of Congress and the White House was prompt and fair consideration 
of our problems. We have never demanded special treatment. In 
fact, I know of no Federal employee organization whose representatives 
have come before any committee of the Congress to ask for the impos- 
sible or to make unreasonable demands. Moreover, and speaking 
only for our own organization, if we cannot substantiate our requests, 
if we fail to document our arguments, and if we cannot support our 
contentions with facts, then we do not deserve to win our case. 

But having made reasonable demands and after justifying our case, 
we submit that our Government-employer has a moral obligation to 
give our problems no less consideration than it requires private 
employers to give its workers. That has not always been the case. 
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Instead, our arguments have been brushed aside at the other end of 
Pennsylvania Avenue on the slightest pretext. 

Some of the excuses used to oppose us have indeed been tenuous. 
For example, we have been told a wage increase will cost money our 
Government cannot afford to spend. That is utter nonsense. The 
U.S. Government has got to be able to afford to pay its dedicated and 
devoted civil servants a decent living wage. 

From the earliest days of our Republic, it has been fundamental 
that if a business cannot pay its employees a decent wage then it has 
no business being in business. Government, as an employer, is no 
exception. 

We are told that as a nation we can afford to send our treasure to the 
distant corners of the earth in the form of foreign military and eco- 
nomic assistance. 

We are told that as a nation we can invest billions of dollars in our 
agricultural program. 

We are told that as a nation we can afford to pour billions of dollars 
into slum clearance, urban renewal, dam construction, and highway 

rograms. 
, We can afford, so we are told, the cost of sending rockets to the moon 
and bathyspheres to the lowest depths of the ocean. 

We are told we can afford to subsidize the banking industry by 
juggling the interest rates. We are told we can subsidize practically 
every other form of big business by means of special allowances, fast 
tax writeoffs, and a million and one other gimmicks. 

I have no intention of discussing the relative wisdom or unwisdom 
of the multitudinous programs which are financed with the taxpayer’s 
money. I merely insist that if we, as a nation, can afford all these 
things then we certainly can afford to pay a living wage to the devoted 
men who carry the Nation’s mail. 

Another favorite excuse used to oppose wage adjustments would have 
us believe there can be no salary increase unless accompanied by an 
increase in postage rates. Otherwise there would be created an im- 
balance between postal revenues and operating costs. That also is 
utter nonsense. 

Postal administrations consistently claim that the postal establish- 
ment should be run as a business or, if you will, as a public utility. 
It so happens that the National Association of Letter Carriers dis- 
agrees with this view. We believe that the postal service should be 
exactly what the name implies, a service to the people of this country, 
But—if, for the sake of argument, we do momentarily accept this 
concept of the postal establishment—what kind of business is it that 
seeks to justify the cost of its operation by maintaining its employees 
at wages of pay far below the generally accepted levels of reasonable 
subsistence? 

If the postal establishment really were a business rather than a 
service monopoly, it could never survive if it attempted to perpetuate 
a state of economic peonage among its workers. 

Postal administrations always want to operate as a business at the 
top management level, and as a service at the employee level. They 
consistently show a touching solicitude for the postal budget and no 
solicitude whatsoever for the budgets of its employees. 

Our organization by convention action has consistently endorsed 
fair and reasonable postage rates. This present witness before you 
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has testified in favor of rate-increase bills, not once, but on several] 
occasions. I can recall very vividly a suggestion I made several years 
ago while testifying for rate increases. It was prior to the incumbent 
postal administration. I suggested that a 3-cent stamp was the 
biggest bargain in the world; that it was time to think in terms of a 4- 
cent stamp. The then postal authorities ridiculed my suggestion. 

But that is not the point. The fact is, our organization has been 
just as interested in fair and reasonable postage rates as anyone else, 
We are interested not only because we are postal employees, but also 
because we are taxpayers. Is there any wonder that we resent it 
when our wage requests are characterized as an “unconscionable raid 
on the Treasury” simply because a rate-increase bill is not acceptable 
to the Congress? 

At other times we have been asked to believe that postal-wage ad- 
justments are the cause of monetary inflation, or that a Federal-salary 
increase invariably “triggers off another round of industrial wage in- 
creases.”” As Mr. Keating will demonstrate later in our presentation, 
this line of argument is pure sophistry. By comparison with the 
earnings of industrial workers and even other segments of the Federal 
work force, letter-carrier wages lag far behind. And, since histori- 
cally and traditionally we have been engaged in a continuing and oft- 
times frantic effort to catch up with the economic parade, we have 
been the perennial victims of inflation, not the causes. 

Before commenting briefly on the current device for opposing wage 
increases, please permit me to be somewhat philosophical for a 
moment. 

I want to assure this committee that I recognize and applaud the 
role of ‘politics’ in our democratic form of Government. I am re- 
ferring to politics in the best sense of the word. For instance, it is not 
difficult for me to appreciate the necessity of you gentlemen looking 
at the legislative picture as a whole, not merely at one bill or two bills. 
This is particularly true when a proposal calls for appropriations, 
spending of public funds and an accompanying justification for both. 
Perhaps I can best express myself on this point by saying that shortly 
after I came to Washington, nearly 20 years ago, a wise friend told 
me 1 “legislation is the art of the possible, not the science of the 
ideal.” 

Thus, when I recognize and accept the role of ‘‘politics” in our way 
of Government, it is not meant to license subterfuge as a substitute 
for honest differences of opinion or fair rebuttal to an argument. It 
is _ an excuse for evading, delaying, and equivocating on a given 
subject. 

Getting down to the case at point, I do not want to see anyone in 
the executive branch of the Government make a political football out 
of our wage request. I do not think anyone in or out of Government 
has a moral right to play politics with a bill that will affect the welfare 
and well-being of hundreds of thousands of postal workers and their 
families. That is exactly what would happen if the argument is made 
and sustained that a wage increase will put a dent in the estimated 
$4.2 billion surplus, thereby tarnishing the political gain that would 
come from a huge surplus in an election year. 

By the same token, we happen to think that it is politicking in the 
worst form when an attempt is made to blackjack Congress into ac- 
cepting a postage-rate-increase measure before approval is given for a 
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pay pill. If employees are willing to stand or fall on the merits of 
their pay case, it is not asking too much of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to do the same. 

The problem immediately confronting us is the administration’s 
proposal to defer consideration of wage adjustments pending the com- 
pletion of a current study by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

It is our understanding that the Bureau for many years has been 
making regular, periodic “community wage surveys.” In these 
studies, wage and salary information has been collected, analyzed, 
and published on some 60 occupations, both blue-collar and white- 
collar. This program has been confined to about 20 of the largest 
metropolitan areas in the country. Primarily these data have been 
used in settling wage disputes involving blue-collar and white-collar 
workers whose compensation rates are fixed on an area wage basis. 

We further understand that Congress, late last year, voted a sum 
of $500,000 to enable BLS to expand this program. Thus, in the 
present fiscal year, a total of 60 areas—large, intermediate, and small— 
will have community wage surveys. Later, presumably next fiscal 
year, the program will be extended to include an additional 20 cities, 
or a total of 80 communities. 

According to administration spokesmen, the raw data on this first 
annual nationwide survey will not be completed until next September. 

It will then be reviewed, analyzed, weighted, consolidated, and 
eventually used as a basis for formulating basic Federal compensation 
policy. ‘The target date for this final report is December of this year. 

Our attitude toward this program certainly is not entirely negative. 
We willingly concede that the type of statistical information these 
community wage surveys could yield might well be useful and valuable 
as a baseline for future legislative proposals. 

Moreover, on the basis of the hoki bets better wage gains made by 
blue-collar workers over letter carriers in recent years, it is reasonable 
to assume that the determinations made as to future salary policy could 
be helpful to many postal employees. We want to qualify this last 
assumption by saying that we will give a final judgment, after we find 
out if employees and their representatives are going to be consulted 
in the determination of future salary policy. 

To put it in a nutshell, if we are not exactly ready to embrace the 
program sight unseen, or “‘buy a pig in the poke,” neither are we in- 
clined to ‘throw out the baby with the soiled bath water,” just because 
we have a certain amount of skepticism about it. 

We submit that our reservations and outright objections to this 
BLS study are practical and reasonable. 

First, to the best of our knowledge, when Congress authorized and 
voted funds for this expanded program it did not stipulate or infer 
that wage adjustments were to be deferred until the completion of the 
studies. 

It is begging the question to say, as Budget Director Maurice H. 
Stans has said: “Having set this survey in motion the Government 
should not ignore its existence.” 

It’s news to me if any Member or committee of the Congress has 
suggested that the survey be ignored. Based on the disposition of 
previous studies made by the executive branch, if the current survey 
is ignored at all it will be by the administration itself. In the past, 
at least four separate wage surveys were made under administration 
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auspices. These were the Fry report, the Cordiner report, the Young 
report, and the O’Connell report. Presumably, because they did not 
produce the results the administration wanted, they were largely 
ignored by the executive branch. 

Second, what assurances do Congress or the employees have that 
the September-December target dates will be met? Mr. Stans has 
testified that he “hoped” the final report would be ready for submission 
to the Congress before the Eisenhower administration departs the 
White House on January 20, 1961. However, Mr. Stans could not 
or would not, give a firm promise. 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Mr. Ewan Clague, was queried 
on the same subject. In effect, he answered that his Bureau would 
complete its work on schedule, but it was up to higher authority to 
determine if and when it would be presented to the Congress. 

The phrase “if and when * * * presented to Congress” is used 
advisedly. In so doing we are not impugning the good faith of any 
officer or agency of the executive branch. We are constrained, how- 
ever, to point up the penchant of the present administration to estab- 
lish an advisory committee or study group at the mere mention of a 
problem. 

According to a recent survey published by the authoritative Con- 
gressional Quarterly, No. 6, February 5, 1960, at least 45 Presidential 
commissions have been established since 1953. In itself there is 
nothing wrong in giving a problem the advantage of close and detailed 
scrutiny by acknowledged experts in any given field. In fact, it 
no A is the proper thing to do. 

But the Congressional Quarterly survey goes on to make this 
conclusion: 

Many of these studies were later abandoned and in some cases left no report 
or public record of their activities. 

Only on the basis of what has happened thus far to the several 
previous surveys of Federal job classification and salary rates, postal 
and other Government workers cannot be faulted when they wonder 
if the results of the current BLS survey will ever see the light of day. 

Third, what assurance do employees or their representatives have 
that they will be consulted in the formulation of new job descriptions 
and new wage rates resulting from this survey? 

The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Roger W. 
Jones, did testify that once the study was completed a determination 
would have to be made as to “the appropriate role of employees and 
employee organizations in determining classification and pay policy.” 
That leaves the door ajar for possible consultation. At the same 
time it is far from a firm commitment or invitation. 

Fourth, what assurance is there that Congress will be in session 
during December, assuming for the moment that the final report will 
be ready and actually submitted to the Congress by that time? There 
could be a special session. But let’s be practical. It is an unlikely 
possibility. 

Fifth, where has this BLS study been for the past 7 years? Seven 
years which have produced an unenviable record of at least four other 
separate wage studies, three Presidential vetoes of postal pay legisla- 
tion, and only two wage increases for letter carriers. 
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At the very least it seems pertinent to ask where has this BLS 
study been since 1957, when the administration-sponsored O’Connell 
report frankly stated the problem in these words: 


Salaries fixed by statutes have not been adjusted in a timely and adequate 
manner in response to general changes in non-Federal salary levels. 


Or, again, in these words: 


In general, Federal statutory salary rates are below non-Federal rates for 
comparable positions. 

Here we find ourselves approximately 30 months later being told 
by the White House that our wage requests are “unwarranted, unfair, 
and inequitable.” 

Now we are being asked by Budget Director Maurice H. Stans to 
defer our wage requests until data are assembled for ‘‘comparability 
with private enterprise.” 

It is somewhat ironic, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Stans should be 
asking for further delay and study before consideration of a pay bill 
for postal and other employees. 

In 1953 and 1954, I had the honor of serving as a member of an 
advisory council appointed by this committee. The council at that 
time urged a study of the entire postage rate problem before any 
revolutionary changes in the existing rate structure should be made. 

Mr. Stans, as a consultant to the Post Office Department, strenu- 
ously objected to any such study. In the Government Printing Office 
publication ‘‘Financial Policy for the Post Office,’ Mr. Stans accused 
the advisory council of promoting a program which would add up to— 
and I quote from page 130—‘‘As an alternative to inaction, diversion.” 

I suggest that Mr. Stans’ pleas for delay, while the current wage 
structure is being studied, adds up to the same thing: As an alter- 
native to inaction, diversion. 

On the same page of that same book, Mr. Stans had this to say: 

The report (of the Advisory Council of the Senate Post Office Committee) 
makes no specific proposals for an immediate solution of the rate problem but urges 
further delay and hesitation. Procrastination and timidity are largely to blame 
for the present fiscal plight of the Post Office. It is difficult to understand how 
further application of either, or both, will provide positive results. 

I strongly suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this plaintive cry of Con- 
sultant Maurice Stans in 1954—-when applied to postal salaries instead 
of postage rates—sounds like a well-reasoned and powerful argument 
against the testimony of Budget Director Maurice Stans in 1960. 

Then on page 151 of that book Mr. Stans attacked the advisory 
council of this committee because its report maintained that readjust- 
ment of postage rates should be delayed until greater efficiency could 
be achieved in the postal establishment. Mr. Stans wrote as follows: 

The suggestions conjures up a depressing picture of similar studies over the 
years, making precisely the same arguments and seeking the same postponements 


for precisely the same reasons. Moreover, it completely ignores the hard facts 


that costs are not static and that even now the Department faces impending 
increases in costs. * * * 


Mr. Chairman, once again turning over Mr. Stans’ argument 
on rates to the discussion of wages, I would like to point out that we 
have seen “a depressing picture of similar studies over the years.” 
We have heard “precisely the same arguments’’—we have heard the 
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administration “seeking the same postponements for precisely the 
same reasons.”’ 

And, I might add, Mr. Chairman, that letter carriers feel keenly 
that Mr. Stans’ argument ignores the hard facts that their costs also 
are not static and that even now they too face an impending increase 
in costs. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that one of two morals can be pointed up in 
discussing this difference in approach of Mr. Maurice Stans, Post 
Office Consultant, and Mr. Maurice Stans, Director of the Federal 
Budget. 

The first is: it makes a whale of a lot of difference whose ox is being 
gored. 

And the second is: If you are going to change your job, don’t write 
a book. 

Sixth, based on statements made by Postmaster General Summer- 
field, Budget Director Stans, CSC Chairman Jones, and Mr. Clague, 
who is actually supervising the current survey, postal positions are not 
included in studies being conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

In testimony last week before the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, Postmaster General Summerfield candidly 
admitted that “direct job equivalents are not easy to find,”’ that is, 
for letter carriers, “for wage comparability, nationally in relation to 
the going rates in industry for positions of equivalent difficulty, 
responsibility, and knowledge requirements.” On one hand he 
admitted, ‘Obviously, industry does not have letter carriers, nor does 
it have distribution clerks of the kind found in the postal service” 
and then offers for comparative purposes to justify his contention that 
postal wages are competitive with industrial pay such positions as 
order clerk, shipping clerk, and stenographer. 

We predict right here and now that Mr. Summerfield, if given an 
opportunity, will use the BLS survey to take a wage level in industry 
comparable to what he thinks a letter carrier should receive and that 
will be ‘‘reclassification”’ of our job as far as he is concerned. And 
remembering that in 1954 the Department tried to compare our job 
with that of a messenger boy, and a file clerk, we shudder to think 
where we would be consigned this time. 

This poses the very obvious question: ‘‘Why ask letter carriers to 
lay aside their wage requests until this BLS survey is completed?” 
This question assumes greater significance when it is realized that not 
one single administration witness thus far has disproved our con- 
tention that letter carrier salaries have fallen steadily behind industrial 
wages. In the pamphlet you have before you, entitled “Crusade for 
Economic Equality,” there are a number of examples to substantiate 
our point. Comment will be made on these and other examples later 
in our testimony. 

I think it is important at this point to comment briefly on the recent 
history of classification of positions in the postal field service. 

In 1953 the present postal administration announced a plan to 
study and reclassify all positions in the postal field service. George 
Fry & Associates, an industrial engineering company located in 
Chicago, was engaged to conduct this nationwide survey. In order 
not to burden the record with all the details surrounding this particular 
survey, I will simply say that after approximately a year, and after a 
considerable waste of public funds, the Post Office Department itself 
disowned almost all the results of the survey. 
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Then followed approximately another year during which the Post 
Office Department established a new Bureau of Personnel headed by a 
newly created Office of Assistant Postmaster General. After several 
attempts a reclassification bill was eventually enacted in June of 1955, 
Public Law 68, 84th Congress. In the interim, two separate postal 
pay bills were vetoed. 

It is a curious thing to me that postal employees are now being 
asked to stand by until another classification of positions is concluded. 
I say that because in signing Public Law 68 in 1955, President Eisen- 
hower described it in these glowing words: 

This act represents the greatest forward step for our postal employees in more 
than a century. 

All I can say is that the next century went very fast. Less than 5 
years later this same “greatest forward step” apparently has feet of 
clay. 

To pursue this inconsistency on the part of Mr. Summerfield a bit 


farther, we find the following in his testimony last week before the 
House committee: 


The next table presents somewhat similar information with respect to 48 of the 
State capitals, showing the average salary of letter carriers, patrolmen, and 
firefighters in those cities. Again, I suggest no inference that the positions are 
equivalent in duties, responsibility, knowledge requirements, or conditions of 
employment, and in fact they are not equivalent. 

My question is, What is the point in listing the salaries of these 
workers if they are “in fact not equivalent” or comparable to letter 
carrier employment? Are we to assume that when it comes time to 
classify letter carriers, under the new BLS survey formula, that the 
lowest common denominator will be selected and assigned to letter 
carriers and distribution clerks in the postal service? If Mr. Summer- 
field is as sincere as he says he is ‘“‘in making the postal worker’s job 
a better job’ then we suggest he stop downgrading the duties and 
responsibilities of letter carriers and desist in his determined efforts 
to demean and deflate the duties and responsibilities of our position. 

We further suggest that the Postmaster General take time out to 
read the job description contained in Public Law 68 applicable to city 
delivery carriers. I will not clutter up the record with the long and 
detailed listing of the duties and responsibilities of our position as set 
forth in the law, but will merely recite at this time the description of 
the basic functions of our job. The language is that of the Post 
Office Department, not of our organization. However, we do not 
disagree with the language. 

Key position No. 11, describing only the basic functions of city 
delivery letter carriers, is as follows: 

Is responsible for the prompt and efficient delivery and collection of mail on 
foot or by vehicle under varying conditions in a prescribed area within a city. 
As a respresentative of the postal service, maintains pleasant and effective public 
relations with route patrons and others, requiring a general familiarity with 
postal laws, regulations, and procedures commonly used, and with the geography 
of the city. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to file for the 
record as part of my testimony an extract from Public Law 68, out- 
lining in full the duties and responsibilities of city delivery carriers. 

The CuarrMan. With no opposition, it will be filed. 

(The extract follows:) 
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[Extract from Public Law 68, 84th Congress, approved June 10, 1955] 


Titte II. RANKING oF PosITIONS 
Src. 203. Key positions 


(11) Postrion.—City or special carrier or special delivery messenger—Level 4, 

Basic runctTion.—Is responsible for the prompt and efficient delivery and col- 
lection of mail on foot or by vehicle under varying conditions in a prescribed area 
within a city. As a representative of the postal service, maintains pleasant and 
effective public relations with route patrons and others, requiring a general famil- 
iarity with postal laws, regulations, and procedures commonly used, and with the 
geography of the city. 

DuTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES.— 

(a) Routes or cases all classes of mail in sequence of delivery along an estab- 
lished route. Rearranges and relabels cases as required by route adjustments and 
changes in deliveries. 

(b) Withdraws mail from the distribution case and prepares it in sequence 
for efficient delivery by himself or a substitute along an established route. Pre- 
pares and separates all classes of mail to be carried by truck to relay boxes along 
route for subsequent delivery. 

(c) Enters chance of address orders in change of address book and on appro- 
priate form. Readdresses mail to be forwarded and marks for appropriate handl- 
ing other mail addressed to route patrons who have moved. Sorts such mail into 
throwback case for convenient handling by clerks. 

(d) Delivers mail along a prescribed route, on a regular schedule, picking up 
additional mail from relay boxes. Collects mail from street letter boxes and 
accepts letters for mailing from patrons. Such service may be rendered on foot 
or by vehicle and in some instances may consist exclusively of parcel post delivery 
or collection of mail. 

(e) Delivers and collects charges on customs, postage due, and c.o.d. mail 
matter. Delivers and obtains receipts for registered and certain insured mail. 
Receipts for such matter, except insured mail, at the post office before beginning 
route and accounts for it upon return by payments of the amounts collected and 
delivery of receipts taken. 

(f) Deposits mail collected in the post office upon return from route; faces such 
mail for stamp cancellation. 

(g) Checks, and corrects if necessary, mailing cards presented by advertisers 
bearing names and addresses of patrons or former patrons of the route. 

(kh) Furnishes patrons with postal information when requested, and provides 
change of address cards and other postal forms as requested. 

(7) Reports to supervisor all unusual incidents or conditions relating to mail 
delivery, including condition of street letter boxes and timecards. 

(j) Regular city carriers assigned to foot delivery routes are required to become 
proficient in the casing of mail on at Jeast one other foot delivery route. 

(k) Substitute city carriers may be assigned to perform clerical duties and may 
be required to pass examinations on schemes of city primary distribution. 

(lt) Special delivery carriers and special delivery messengers receive special 
delivery mail for delivery and sign c.o.d. and registered items at post office before 
beginning route; deliver on foot and by vehicle special delivery mail to patrons; 
obtain signatures when required; collect amounts and fees on c.o.d.’s; in case of 
absent patrons, exercise judgment in determining whether to leave mail or leave 
notice and return mail to post office; return receipts and moneys collected to 
authorized personnel at post office. 

(m) In addition, may perform any of the following duties: 

(i) Checks hotels and other such establishments to insure that mail for 
residents undeliverable as addressed is not improperly held. 

(ii) Delivers stamps or other paper supplies to contract or classified sta- 
tions. 

(iii) Serves at carriers’ delivery window. 

(iv) Receives and registers, where practical, all letters and packages of 
first-class matter properly offered for registration and gives receipt therefor. 

(v) Makes delivery on other routes as assigned. 

ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS.—Reports to a postmaster or assistant post- 
master, or other designated supervisor. 


Mr. Donerry. There seems to be quite a difference in the Depart- 
ment’s view of the duties of a letter carrier when it is proposing legisla- 
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tion, as in the case of Public Law 68 in 1955, and when it is opposing 
legislation, as it is doing now. 

S. 3141, as cosponsored by you, Mr. Chairman, and your colleague, 
Senator Carlson, would make permanent the 2.5 percent temporary 
postal increase enacted as part of Public Law 85-426. 

Certainly, we subscribe fully to the principle of your bill. If this 
2.5 percent temporary amount is not made permanent it would mean 
that postal workers would take a pay cut at the end of the current 
calendar year. 

Our organization would like to propose certain amendments to S. 
3141. Specifically and respectfully we ask that the bill be amended 
by striking out all language after the enacting clause and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 9883, as introduced by Representa- 
tive James H. Morrison, of Louisiana. Incidentially, more than 80 
companion bills to H.R. 9883 have thus far been introduced in the 
House of Representatives. 

H.R. 9883 has three separate titles. Title I provides for an adjust- 
ment in the rates of basic compensation for postal personnel. Title IT 

rovides similar treatment for employees paid under the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. Title III provides for miscellaneous pro- 
visions, including an effective date of January 1, 1960. 

The testimony of our organization will be confined to titles [ and IIT 
and only as they apply to letter carriers. We most definitely are in 
favor of title Il. However, we feel that representatives of employees 
covered by that section, who are also scheduled to appear before this 
committee, are better qualified to discuss the aims and purposes of 
title LI. 

Title I, as you know, proposes to amend the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955, as amended. The bill would provide the 
following for letter carriers: 

One, advance employees in the lower pay levels by one level. 

Two, eliminate the first pay step and place all employees in the 
same numerical pay step they are in at the present time. 

Three, a 12-percent pay increase. 

Four, increase the number of longevity steps from three to four. 

Five, increase the amount of the longevity increment from $100 
to $200. 

Thus, the number of pay levels in the postal field service schedule 
would be reduced from 20 to 19. Numerically, letter carriers would 
remain in level 4, but the pay grades would be as follows: 

Step 1... LY ._. $4,990] Step 4 _ $5, 455 
Step 2 Sy Wa edn ee 5 2S Se ca . 5,610 
ot pi a cat betes Ti COUPE ONOIN Oe xt ne ecie ooeasasaar, ree 

The proposed four longevity steps would be given after 10, 15, 20, 
and 25 years’ service. 

A new schedule comparable to the above would be provided for 
rural carriers. 

Title III authorizes the expenditure of the necessary funds to carry 
out the intent of the bill. It also provides for an effective date to be 
the first pay period after January 1, 1960. 

Our organization, as you know, represents city delivery letter 
carriers. As this job title indicates, the majority of our members are 
concentrated in and around the Nation’s metropolitan areas. They 
work in 3,727 post offices of the first class, and 1,788 offices of the 
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second class. We serve 38.7 million families, or approximately 150 
million people every working day of the year. The number of families 
served, incidentally, is an increase of 3.1 percent over last year. 

In addition, our members serve 3.4 million business establishments 
of all kinds and sizes. This figure, also, has gone up 2.7 percent during 
the past 12 months. 

According to figures supplied by the Post Office Department, the 
average annual salary of all letter carriers today is $4,640. This 
means an average monthly wage of $370; an average weekly wage of 
$89.23, and an average hourly rate of $2.23, not $2.315 as Postmaster 
General Summerfield has testified to before the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. All averages quoted are gross amounts, 

Senator YarBorovucu. Pardon me just a moment. That rate, you 
say the Postmaster General testified that the average hourly rate was 
$2.315 an hour and you say that the actual figure is $2.23 per hour, 
That would be a difference of 814 cents per hour. How much would 
that be in a day? Do you have the figures there? If not, do not 
take the time to figure them out, but if you do have the figures, tell 
us how much less that would be for the average letter carrier per day, 
per week, and per year than the figure given by the Postmaster 
General? 

Mr. Douerty. It would be about $190 a year less. May we supply 
the accurate figures for the record later? 

Senator YArRnorovuauH. Supply those for the record later. Pardon 
my interruption. Thank you. 

Mr. Douerty. Since the overwhelming majority of our members 
work in the metropolitan areas of the country, this means they also 
live and shop in those areas, which have, by and large, the highest 
cost of living rates. It means too that they must compete in the 
marketplace with the purchasing power of other workers who, in 
general, are better paid and therefore have greater purchasing power. 

In its determined and at times vicious opposition to a pay adjust- 
ment at this time, administration spokesmen have insisted that 
Federal-postal wages be comparable to those paid in private industry. 
Our organization is not opposed to that principle; in fact, that is the 
very thing which brings us before the Congress at this time. Our 
wages compare unfavorably with most industrial salaries. 

Let’s see how administration spokesmen attempted to justify their 
contention that letter carrier wages are not only comparable, but in 
many instances, better. 

In our testimony before the House committee we used the wages 
of policemen and firemen in various cities; we also used data from 
“Employment and Earnings” a publication of the Department of 
Labor pertaining to industrial wages on a nationwide basis. 

In rebuttal, the witness for the Post Office Department seized on 
our comparisons and attempted to show that earnings of policemen 
and firemen were below letter carrier wages. These are some of the 
cities Mr. Summerfield selected to support his argument: Dover, Del.; 
Stone Mountain, Ga.; Kensington, Ma. Muncie, Ind.; Montebello, 
Calif.; Cape Elizabeth, Maine; Carson City, Nev.; Lake Ariel, Pa.; 
Tuxedo Park, N.Y.; Maplewood, N.J.; Pierre, S. Dak.; Montpelier, 
Vt.; and Cheyenne, Wyo. These are all fine communities. I have 
SSeeneny visited many of them and found them to be delightful 
places. 
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Unfortunately, you will not find too many letter carriers in these 
cities, because none has a large concentration of population. City 
delivery letter carriers are overwhelmingly located in so-called big 
cities. 

Allin all, Mr. Summerfield compared letter carrier wages with those 
of policemen and firemen in 48 State capitals, plus the cities repre- 
senting the hometown of the 25 members of the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

We have analyzed his figures and this is what we find: 

One, there are approximately 174 cities in the United States that 
have a population of 100,000 or more. Approximately 65 percent of 
all letter carriers are employed in these 174 cities. If you consider 
all the cities with a population of 50,000 or more, you will find that 
90 percent of all letter carriers are employed in those post offices. 

Two, in using the cities of residence for the 25 members of the 
House committee, Mr. Summerfield thereby conveniently selected for 
comparison 16 out of 25 cities with a population under 100,000; and 
15 out of the 25 have less than 50,000. Four of the cities actually 
have no letter carriers. 

Three, with respect to the 48 cities representing the capital of every 
State except Alaska and Hawaii—for which no information was avail- 
able—we find the following: 25 out of 48 cities have a population of 
less than 100,000; and 18 out of 48 have less than 50,000. I think it 
is also important to note that, in general, State capitals are seldom in- 
dustrial or business cities. Often government services constitute the 
only “‘business.”’ It is also true that some are exceptionally small 
communities. For example, Carson City, Nev., has a population of 
3,082. Pierre, S. Dak., has 5,715 and Dover, Del., has 6,223. 

In addition, Mr. Summerfield used minimums and maximums for 
policemen-firemen earnings and average wages for letter carriers. In 
other words, he carefully omitted in his comparisons the fact that the 
minimum, or entrance, wage of a letter carrier is only $4,035. 

Mr. Summerfield’s method of comparison was ingenious, but it 
lacked objectivity. His conclusions were tortured to say the least. 

Administration spokesmen appearing in opposition to pay adjust- 
ments have attempted to leave the impression that fringe benefits 
in Government greatly exceed those accruing to industrial workers. 
Let me hasten to say that I do not want to give the impression that 
I underestimate the value of our fringe benefits. At the same time 
it is a fact that fringe benefits are not considered negotiable by bill 
collectors. 

_The Postmaster General has estimated the cost of fringe benefits in 
his Department as equal to 30.9 percent of payroll. Frankly, he 
could be exactly right or he could be quite inaccurate. It all depends 
on the data used, the manner in which certain cost figures were 
projected and the extent of various assumptions. 

For example, the Cordiner report showed a rise from 21.5 percent 
to 27.2 percent in the cost of retirement benefits, when these benefits 
were calculated at normal cost plus the interest on the unfunded 
liability. Be that as it may, our figures indicate that the average cost 
of fringe benefits for letter carriers is less than 25 percent. 

But the Postmaster General’s educated guess on this score discloses 
a most significant omission. He failed to indicate how much more 
Federal employees pay for their fringe benefits than do industrial 
workers for comparable benefits. 
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The Cordiner report—an administration-sponsored survey—also 
reported: 


They (Federal employees) are required to contribute slightly more than 7. 
percent of their pay for these benefits, whereas employees in the 356 companies 
(studied by the Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc.) are paying an average of 
4.5 percent, and in the 1,000 companies (studied by the chamber of commerce) 
3.5 percent. 

Finally, the Cordiner report showed that the payroll cost of our 
fringe benefits was ‘reasonably comparable” with that of private 
industry for equal benefits. But, as indicated above, we pay more 
for these same so-called extras. 

And finally, we come down to the basic question of whether the 
laborer is worthy of his hire. This boils down to a question of 
productivity. 

Last year, in his budget message, President Eisenhower laid down a 
yardstick for wage increases. In effect, he said that only when 
increased efficiency could be shown would there be valid grounds for 
an increase in wages. We agree that productivity is a factor in wage 
negotiations, but not the sole consideration. $ 

Nevertheless, let’s see how postal productivity measures up. 

During hearings on the fiscal 1961 appropriation for the Post Office 
Department, spokesmen for the agency told the subcommittee: 

“Tn the last 6 fiscal years our volume increase has been 20.2 percent, 
our manpower increase has been only 7.6 percent, and excluding a 24 
percent increase in city delivery service due to expanding areas, the 
increase in manpower was only 2.2. In other words, 20.2 against 2.2.” 

In commenting on a jump in the number of pieces of mail handled 
per clerk man-year, the Department cited a figure of 239,223 for 1958 
and an estimated figure of 245,568 for 1961. The Department 
correctly described this as “quite an increase in production.” 

A study of productivity in the Federal Government was recently 
made by Mr. Henry D. Lytton. His survey covered more than one- 
half the employment in the nondefense agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The November 1959 issue of ‘Review of Economics and 
Statistics’’—published by Harvard University—contained a summary 
of this study. 

Mr. Lytton’s report for the period 1947-57 showed that output per 
man-hour increased at an average annual rate of 2.2 percent in the 
sample agencies studied. This compares with the private rate of 
productivity growth of 3.1 percent for the same period. This indi- 
cates that salary increases granted employees in the Government 
were at least partially offset by productivity gains. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we submit that in 
this argument we have shown that: 

One, letter carriers are grossly under paid in comparison with both 
workers in private industry and workers in comparable positions on 
State and civic payrolls; 

Two, letter carriers are grossly underpaid in relation to the generally 
accepted national standard of living; and 

Three, letter carriers are under paid according to all recognized 
standards of productivity. If, in other words, the Post Office Depart- 
ment contends that letter carriers were reasonably compensated as a 
result of the passage of pay legislation in 1958, then it must admit that, 
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by virtue of its own figures regarding increased productivity, letter 
carriers are being underpaid today. 

Mr. Chairman, you will remember, I am sure, that President 
Eisenhower, in his state of the Union message last January said, and 
I quote: 


1960 promises to be the most prosperous in our history. 


Specifically his economists see a year of higher production, higher 
employment, slowly rising prices, about a 2-percent increase of the 
Consumer Price Index, a continued rise in profits and dividends, 
higher wages and salaries. 

All this does add up to prosperity —and lots of it. But—for whom? 
For everyone in the United States except the Federal employees? 
We hope not. 

It adds up to prosperity for the butcher, the baker, the candlestick 
maker. But it will not add up to anything except misery for a letter 
carrier who is receiving an average of $4,640 a year, or $370 a month, 
or $89.23 a week, or $2.23 an hour. For him there can be no share 
in the great national prosperity unless his wages are increased signifi- 
cantly to a point where he can not only share in the national prosperity, 
but add to it through an increase in his substandard purchasing power. 
To deny him that is to make of him a second-class citizen. Economi- 
cally he is a second-class citizen today. We are asking the Congress 
to elevate him to a place of economic equality with his brethren. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 want 
to thank you for your patience and your consideration in hearing us 
out on this matter. We are grateful for your understanding. 

And now, in order to fortify and expand our arguments somewhat 
I would like your permission to turn over the presentation of the rest 
of our case to the vice president of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers, Mr. Jerome J. Keating, who has some charts to show to 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me say you have made a very fine statement 
here and you have presented facts that cannot be disputed at this 
time. Iam thankful to you for bringing them here. You have done 
a good job. 

Mr. Douerty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Keatina. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding with the charts, 
I want to explain the basis of our comparisons. 

The CuatrMan. For those present, let me say that this is Jerome J. 
Keating, vice president, National Association of Letter Carriers. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Chairman, before we leave Mr. Doherty, 
to what do you ascribe the differential in average hourly pay that 
you give with that given by the Postmaster General? 

Mr. Douerty. Well, I suspect that the Postmaster General just 
used certain numbers of employees to arrive at his hourly pay rather 
than taking into consideration all the employees in the letter carrier 
service. 

Senator Monroney. Would there be a possible disparity in the 
Postmaster General not counting the substitute carriers? 

Mr. Douerty. That is quite likely, Senator Monroney, and that is 
probably what he did. 
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Senator Monroney. I am trying to put my finger on this pretty 
wide variance which, as Senator Yarborough brought out, is 8% cents 
differential. We would like to know why. 

Mr. Douerty. The same public law, Public Law 68, that affects 
regular employees also applies to substitute employees and the same 
hourly scale prevails. I think in striking an average the Postmaster 
General used a considerably higher figure than if he had lumped the 
substitutes and regulars together. I think that is probably what 
happened and he used the higher figure. 

It is the old old story, as former Congressman Lyle used to put it: 
when the administration, whether it is Democratic or Republican. 
wants something badly enough its cost estimates are low. When 
they don’t want it, its cost estimates are always high. That is what 
has happened here. 

Senator Monroney. In his testimony in the House he didn’t 
give any base for his computation on that hourly wage. 

Mr. Douerty. No; he just used the figure, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. We will try to clear that up when he comes 
before us. 

The CuarrMan. By the way, I believe you are a vice president of 
the AFL-CIO? 

Mr. Donerty. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have been a vice president 
of the A.F. of L. since 1943 and, since 1955, a vice president of the 
AFL-CIO. 

The CuartrmMan. Are you familiar with any of the facts in the 
settlement of the steel strike? 

Mr. Douerty. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I am thoroughly familiar 
with them. And, frankly, I am astounded and appalled at certain 
administration statements made not only before the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, but also before the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee by those who should know better, 
including the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Stans stated on both sides of the Capitol that the steel settle- 
ment, which we prefer to call the Nixon-Mitchell contract, involves 
no wage increases until December of 1960. Everyone in the labor 
movement knows that through the Nixon-Mitchell contract the steel 
workers got a 6}4- to 7}4-cent wage increase retroactive to January |, 
1960. 

Now, in fairness, it ought to be stated for the record how that came 
about. The steel industry has agreed in the new contract to absorb 
the total cost for all so-called health benefits. In other words, the 
industry is now paying for all health benefits in the steel field. United 
States Steel workers received a 634-cent hourly increase in take-home 
pay effective January 1, 1960, and in all the other steel companies 
throughout the entire industry, it amounts to a 7}4-cent increase in 
take-home pay. 

Senator Ranpoupn. Mr. Doherty, are you suggesting, perhaps, that 
the Vice President’s assistance is needed in this situation? 

Mr. Donerty. Thank you, Senator Randolph. I’m not only sug- 
gesting, I am imploring the Vice President of the United States and 
the distinguished Secretary of Labor to come to the rescue of Federal 
and postal workers as they did in the case of the steel dispute. 

Senator Ranpotpu. You believe, Mr. Doherty, that Postmaster 
General Summerfield is not only unsympathetic but also adamant in 
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his opposition. Perhaps you would feel that he is inaccurate in this 
instance. 

Mr. Donerty. That is my feeling; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. I have a telegram here from the director of the 
AFL-CIO department of legislation. I think it would be well to put 
that in the record. Mr. Brawley, will you please read it? 

Mr. Brawtey. This is addressed to the Honorable Olin Johnston, 
chairman of the committee: 

Understand administration spokesman opposing wage increase for Federal 
employees has testified that steel contract did not give any immediate wage 
increases. This statement is untrue. The fact that effective January 1960 con- 
tributions formerly made by employees to health and welfare plans were assumed 
by the companies. This meant immediate increase in take-home for United States 
Steel employees of 644 cents per hour. Other steel-company employees received 
even higher increases as their insurance costs were greater. 

Signed by Andrew B. Miller, director. 

Mr. Douerty. Mr. Chairman, that verifies what I have said previ- 
ously. May I read into the record a telegram that is very pertinent 
and very timely? It is from Mr. Joseph A. Beirne, the president of 
the Communications Workers of America, representing 350,000 people 
in the telephone industry. I just received this wire this morning. 
May I read it, sir? 

The Cuarrman. Proceed. 

Mr. Douerty. It is addressed to me; it is dated today, and it reads 
thus: 


While Communists displayed arrogance in military might on May Day the 
Communications Workers of America signed an agreement calling for over 10 cents 
anhour. Minimum pensions were increased; a major medical-insurance plan paid 


for by the company was introduced; 4 weeks’ vacation after 25 years of service 
was secured, and an additional $1,000 worth of life insurance is paid for by the 
company. This agreement is the pilot which will eventually affect three-fourths 
of a million workers plus their families. It would seem to me the Congress of 
the United States has a similar responsibility toward the people who work for the 
Government. Our agreement will be sent to our colleagues throughout the world 
to demonstrate the American concept of bread and human benefits rather than 
guns, tanks, and missiles on May Day. 


It is signed Joseph A. Beirne, president, Communications Workers 
of America. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions, Senator Yarborough? 

Senator YarsBoroucnH. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Doherty, you will remain here, of course, for 
questions later? 

Mr. Douerty. I will be delighted to stay here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ranpoupu. I would like to say for the record, that it is my 
considered judgment, a reasonable and a needed pay raise for letter 
carriers is justified at this time. Sometimes it requires the deter- 
mined effort of democracy to arrive at a compromise percentage. | 
believe Mr. Doherty will agree with me. He has in his mind, no doubt, 
a certain percentage increase and another person will have a varying 
percentage increase. We know that there are more than two sides to 
a question and there are parties at issue. In this matter there are 
many parties at issue. 

I feel that Mr. Doherty and the groups, through their representa- 
tives who come and testify, are presenting information so the members 
of this committee may objectively and constructively study the testi- 
mony. I hope that a reasonable and effective pay raise will be re- 
ported from this committee to the Senate of the United States. 

55509—60-——12 
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Mr. Douerty. May I say for Senator Randolph’s edification, \[r, 
Chairman, that this is our sole objective. All we are asking is fair 
play and we are certain that we will get fair play from the members of 
this august body. 

The CuarrMan. That is the reason this committee is holding, these 
hearings. The full committee, rather than the subcommittee, is sitting 
so that all members will be fully aware of the situation. 

If there are no other questions, Mr. Keating, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JEROME J. KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Keatine. Mr. Chairman and members of the committec. 
before going to the charts, I want to point out the basis of comparison 
that we have used. We have selected largely, in the discussions that 
are to follow, the years 1949 to 1959, because they represent a period 
of dynamic development in our economic history. 

The gross national product during this period increased from $258 
billion to $483 billion. The income of all industries increased from 
$217 billion to $387 billion, and personal income has increased from 
$182 billion in 1949 to $387 billion in 1960. 

Workers in industry as well as businessmen have enjoyed a pros- 
perous decade. While prices have been rising, new products, new 
inventions, and new chemical discoveries have produced a greatly 
improved standard of living. ‘The Wall Street Journal” of April 15, 
1960, reported that the average U.S. family income rose 4 percent in 
1959 and has now reached $6,520. 

Pay raises have become an annual event with most workers, but not 
with letter carriers. While other workers have been receiving 10 or 11 
pay increases, letter carriers have had but 4. The letter carrier’s 
average weekly (gross) wage nationwide is $89.23. 

(Mr. Keating’s complete exhibit is as follows:) 

“Employment and earnings.”—Department of Labor for March 1960 gives the 
following weekly gross earnings for selected industries during February: 


Ordnance and accessories $109. 03 
Primary metal 
Fabricated metal products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries_____...........-_----_--_- 
Chemicals and allied industries 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Transportation equipment 
Rubber products 
Paper and allied products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Same source lists following gross average earnings in January for three large 
segments of labor market—all workers: 
Mining 


11 
Contract construction . 73 
Ree NN nag cts oly. wh Senkt Wess whl ss eeneucs emee . 29 
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Same source gives following average gross weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in manufacturing by selected cities: 


Birmingham . 23 

. 47 

. 63 

. 25 

. 93 

. 29 

. 30 
Wilmington .15 
Washington, D.C . 38 | Youngstown 
Dee Mee ccs ones ene . 11 | Portland 
Topeka . 79 
Louisville 98. 79 | Philadelphia 
Baton Rouge . 01 | Pittsburgh 
Baltimore é Sioux Falls 


In several instances information was furnished for the entire State, not 
cities within States. 


Wen a cen ESL BAe EE eek or) A ee 8 ee ee 
Montana 
Nevada 


Mr. Keatine. In “Employment and Earnings,” a new publication 
that just came out for the month of March, we find that the income 
of all workers has reached a very high period. The average weekly 


salary for letter carriers is $89.23. For primary steel it is $115.54; 
petroleum and coal, $116.11; paper and allied products, $94.08. 
I have many other instances which I would like to insert in the record. 

We find that in Birmingham, for instance, the average gross weekly 
earnings in manufacturing is $104.23; Topeka, $100.79; Cincinnati, 
$97.59; Sioux Falls, $111.50. That is compared to the $89.23 which 
a letter carrier gets. And in the city of Flint, Mich., the home of 
Postmaster General Summerfield, we find that the average weekly 
earnings in the manufacturing industry are $134.45. 

Contrast those listed with the average (gross) wage of letter carriers, 
which is $89.23. I would like to show you what letter carriers actually 
have to spend on their living expenses. 

This first table gives the take-home pay of letter carriers. This is 
the annual salary rate. This is the gross monthly salary and the 
various deductions, life insurance, retirement, net before taxes and 
this is the amount [indicating] that they actually take home after 
their taxes. 

Now, the fellow in step 1, who has only himself as a dependent, he 
actually takes home $251.66 per month. The fellow who has five 
dependents, he takes home $301.70 per month. So, in the first level, 
the pay is $301 which is mighty low in the present salary scale. 

Senator Ranpotex. May I interrupt to ask, are you indicating 
that 90 plus percent of your letter carriers are heads of families? 
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Take-home pay of letter carriers 


Postal | Life 6% Net take-home pay after taxes, number of 
field Annual Hourly! Gross | insur- |percent| Net withholding exemptions claimed 


| 


service tg regu- |salary| ance | retire- | before 
level and lar per |deduc-| ment | taxes 
month} tion | deduc- 


$336. 25 ; $21. 86)$311. 69]$251. 66) $261. 62/$271. 59)$281. 55)$291. 52/$301. 70 
347. 91 . 22.61) 322. 60) 259.32) 269. 51) 279. 289. 44) 299.41) 309. 37 
359. 58} 2. 23. 37| 333. 51) 268.71) 278. 67 > 298. 82) 308. 78) 318.76 
371. 25 . 24. 13) 344. 42) 278. 11) 288. 08) 298. 308. 01) 318.19) 328. 16 
382. 91 2 24. 89) 355. 32) 285.97) 295.94) 305.91) 315.87) 325. 84) 335. 81 
394. 58 , 25. 65) 366. 23) 295. 16) 305. 34 b 325. 28) 335. 24] 345. 21 
406. 25 , 26.41) 377. 14) 304. 54) 314. 51) 324. 334. 66) 344. 63) 35 

414. 58 26.95) 384. 93) 310.83) 320.79) 330.76) 340.73) 350.91) 360.88 
422. 91 3. 27.49) 392.17) 316. 55) 326. 51 5. 48) 346.45) 356. 41) 366. co 
431.25) 3. 28. 03) 399.97) 322. 83) 332. 80) 342. 76) 352. 73) 362.70) 372. 46 
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Mr. Keatine. About 96 percent, according to a survey that we 
took. We sent out and received back questionnaires from approxi- 
mately 26,000 letter carriers, and 96 percent of them were married. 

The CuarrMan. How many have two dependents, that is, a wife 
and one child? 

Mr. Keatine. That would be three dependents, including the letter 
carrier himself. We don’t have figures, but I would say that probably 
the majority of them would be found in that level. 

The CuHatrmMan. That is the reason I asked that question. 

Mr. Keatina. Letter carriers in this category take home $281.55 
a month out of which they must pay their rent, pay their groceries, 
and pay everything that they have to pay in order to maintain a 
household. 

Now, this table is presented to you for your more thorough analysis. 
Even the man down here in 4— 7c, the man who has 25 years of service 
with the Government, if he has only himself as a dependent, he takes 
home only $322.83 a ‘month. If he has three dependents, he takes 
home $352.73, and if he has five dependents, which he is not likely 
to have after 25 years of service, he will get $372.66. 

So, you see, the take-home pay is pitifully inadequate. 

A great many of the employees are in level 7 [indicating]. The 
take-home pay is $304.54. Even there, their take-home pay is fairly 
close to $300. 

We will now proceed with the next chart. This chart is the result 
of a survey of 24,878 budgets received at national headquarters. Out 
of all of these budgets, 74.9 percent had to seek other income; 96 per- 
cent reported that they could not live on their letter-carrier salary. 
In other words, they had to have an extra job, or their wife had to 
work, or they had to go into debt. Some of them kept boarders. 
There are many and various devices they must use to maintain them- 
selves and pay their bills. Thirty-nine percent of the letter carriers 
have another job and in 35.9 percent of the cases the wife works. 

So, approximately 74.9, or 75 percent, either have to have another 
job or have their wife work in order to maintain their economic equi- 
ibrium. In other words, they have to subsidize the Government. 
The Government doesn’t pay them enough to live. 

Now, we made a number of studies and you will find many of them 
in the little booklet that you have in front of you. In this particular 
booklet, we list a number of instances, and show what wages the 
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39% 


HAVE ANOTHER JOB 


94.7% 


35.9% 
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: 96 Jaws LIVE ON THEIR LETTER CARRIER'S SALARY 
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various workers were getting in 1949 and what they receive today. 
In 1949, a letter carrier received $1.815 cents per hour. Since that 
time—he got an increase that year—he has received three additional 
increases. On three other occasions, increases were voted by the 
Congress but were vetoed by the President. In practically every 
other industry, you will see, the employees have had yearly increases. 

In 1954, there was a pay bill passed but it was vetoed. As a result, 
there was no pay increase in 1954. In 1955, there was a bill passed 
and it was vetoed. The bill was then watered down and an increase 
was finally granted. In 1956, there was no increase. In 1957, there 
was another pay increase passed and it, too, was vetoed. In 1958, 
there was a pay increase. In 1959, no pay increase. So, in those 11 
years, we got only four increases. 

Here is a striking example of what has happened. The potato chip 
fryer at Nalley’s in Spokane, Wash., a female employee, was getting 
$1.13 an hour in 1949 when we were getting $1.815. But she has 
had increases every year, so now she is actually getting more than 
the letter carrier. She is getting $2.365. She has had 12 pay raises. 
She has received 17 cents an hour more in increases than have the 
letter carriers. 

I might point out, too, that every 10-cent increase represents $208 
a year, since there are 2,080 hours in the work year. 


COMPARISON o& HOURLY PAY INCREASES SINCE 1949 BETWEEN TOP GRADE LETTER CARRIERS ~{ OTHER WORKERS 


MARLEE S powATO wee a raane STEAMFITTERS AMERICAN IRON AND JOSEPH E 
and PLUMBERS ‘woe oak soe on, SEAGRAM 9 SONS 
ee CARRIER “SPOKANE WASH BALTIMORE. MD. WICHITA, KANSAS | KY 


Pe | ws | os | ws 


seaee| as} eS 
a 
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Now the marine and shipbuilding workers in Baltimore, Md., were 
getting $1.57 in 1949. They have had 11 increases. They have 
received increases of 75!; cents more than the letter carriers have 
received. 

The steamfitters and plumbers in Wichita, Kans., were getting 
$2.25 in 1949. They have received nine increases, or 9714 cents more 
of an increase than the letter carriers have received. 
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The iron and machine workers in Oklahoma City, Okla., were getting 
$1.65. They are now up to $2.75; 11 increases more than the letter 
carriers. 

The police in Flint, Mich., were getting $1.48 an hour in 1949, when 
we were getting $1.815. They have received six increases since then. 
They are now up to $2.39 or 5.4 cents more than what a letter carrier 
receives; and they have received 38.9-cent increase over and above 
what the letter carriers have received. 

The Seagram workers in Louisville, Ky., were getting $1.86 an 
hour in 1949. They have had 10 increases since then. As a result 
they have received 3434 cents more in increases than have the letter 
carriers. 

In this little booklet you have before you, there are some 48 other 
instances from all over the country. I read one criticism which stated 
that we were comparing the butchers with the letter carriers; in other 
words comparing unlikes. That was in a statement put out by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Of course we are doing nothing of the 
sort. We are merely comparing the increases that these people 
received with those that letter carriers have received. We are not 
comparing the work of letter carriers with that of butchers, but we 
are pointing out that the butchers in Sioux Falls, S. Dak., in 1949, 
were getting $1.70 an hour when we were getting $1.815. They have 
had 16 increases since 1949 and they are now getting $3.04 an hour. 
The increases they received are 82 cents more than what the letter 
carriers received. 

Now the average number of wage increases given to workers in 54 
categories of employment located in 30 States—6 were on the chart 
I showed you and 48 are in this book [indicating] scattered from coast 
to coast is more than 10. During that time, letter carriers received 
only four increases in pay. Workers in the 54 categories cited received 
pay increases averaging 78.8 cents more than postal employees 
received. Each 10-cent-an-hour increase, remember, means $208 per 
year. 

So, the employees in the 54 categories analyzed received pay 
increases averaging $1,310 a year more than letter carriers. 

In 1939, 33 out of the 54 categories were receiving less pay than 
were letter carriers. Today every one of the 54 are receiving better 
pay than are letter carriers. I think this pretty thoroughly demon- 
strates what has happened with the letter carrier’s pay. We often 
have our pay compared to policemen and firemen. This is an adver- 
tisement that appeared in the New York Times under date of April 8, 
protesting the low pay of policemen in the city of New York. 

The advertisement listed 13 cities in the United States. The lowest 
salary cited had a starting minimum of $4,354 and a top salary of 
$5,226. The starting salary of a letter carrier is $4,035. The top 
salary is $5,175 after 25 years of service. 

In San Francisco, rookie policemen start at $6,228 and reach a 
maximum salary of $6,828. In New York, they start at $4,800 and 
reach $6,181. But, this is what the advertisement refers to as the 
shame of New York City: Today, despite recent increases, his real 
pay is lower than it was in 1939. 
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The Shame of New York City! 


Mayor Wagner's recent announcement that New York 
City patrolmen would receive an annual pay increase 
of $400.00, completely evades the policeman’s financial 
plight and totally ignores the needs of the people! 

Deliberate and sustained efforts by policemen, di- 
rected toward obtaining a substantially higher pay 
seale, are addressed to perhaps the most dangerous 
vulnerability now confronting the American people 
everywhere. 


This vulnerability rests in the unwillingness of 
the American people to allocate a large enough portion 


of their evergrowing economic wealth and power 
towards public programs and public services. 


The great City of New York, because it is the 
metropolis of America, has become an outstanding ex- 
ample of this dangerous reluctance. There is an all too 
close analogy between the United States adhering to the 
fallacy that it “cannot afford” the level of national de- 
fense essential to prevent it from becoming a second 
rate power, and the City of New York adhering to the 
equal fallacy that it “cannot afford” to pay the price of 
an efficient and equitably treated police force! 


LOOK AT THE FACTS: 


" COMPARATIVE SALARIES OF PATROLMEN 
THIRTEEN U.S. CITIES—JANUARY 1960 
starting 


The meximum pey ef @ first grade patrelmen 
in the City of New York ronks fourth among 3 
of the lorgest cities in the United States. The tep- 
ranking city (les Angeles) peys its first-grade 
petrelmen @ solory about 12 percent more then 
New York! 


The minimum poy of a new recrvit inte the police 
force of New York City renks ninth or tenth 
emeong |3 of the lorgest cities in the United States. 
The top-ranking city (Son Frencisce) poys its re 
cruit almest 30 percent more thon New York! Aad 
it_is the beginner's poy which substontialty 
determines the ebility of the police torce to 
recruit able end aspiring mea! 


Even with Mayor Wagner's proposed $400.00 increase, New York will rank 
fifth in starting salary and third in moximum salary! 


Pay adjustments should at the very least keep up with 
price inflation and rising living costs, so that living 
standards are not forced downward. This principle has 
been applied to almost all Americans during the past 
two decades. But the patrolman in New York City has 
seen his dollar pay lag tremendously behind rising liv- 


ing costs. Today, despite recent mcreases, his real pay ‘x 
lower than in 1939! 


This year, under contemplated wage scales, the 
New York City patrolman will receive a salary below 
the “adequate” health and decency budget required for 
a family of four!* In short, he cannot afford proper 
housing facilities, proper food or sufficient clothing for 
his family! 

BUT, the City of New York can, without question, 
afford to increase police salaries within the present 
budget. Among the ten largest cities in the United 
States, New York ranks last in the percentage of its 
total general expenditures allocated to the police’force! 
Four of the ten largest cities allocate more than twice 
1968 Heller Committee Budget 


as high a percentage of themtotal general expenditures 
to police activities as does New York! 


We have asked Mayor Wagner and the Boast of 
Estimate for an annual salary increase of $1,900 recro- 
active to January 1, 1960. Even with this immediate 
increase, New York City's police pay would not rank 
first among the largest cities in the United States. Even 
with this increase, most patrolmen in New York City 
would still be far below the accepted “adequacy” re- 
quirements of an American family budget. Even with 
this increase, it would take a first grade patrolman 
another 1> years merely to be reimbursed for what he 
has lost to the rising cost of living during the past two 
decades. Even with this increaxe, the patrolmen of New 
York City will join only very inadequately in the general 
vate of income progress which most Americans have 
enjoyed since just before World War II. 


We urge...we plead ...that the fair-minded people 
of the City uf New York correct this economic injustice! 


Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, INC. 
JOHN J. CASSESE, President 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, FRIDAY, APRIL 8, 1960. 


STARTING SALARY 
$4,035 


LETTER CARRIERS 


MAXIMUM SALARY 
$5,175 


BETWEEN 25% AND 30% OF ALL LETTER CARRIERS 
WORK IN THE CITIES LISTED ABOVE. 
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I might point out in 1939 and in the early 1940’s, the pay of letter 
carriers was generally higher than policemen. Now, it is hard to 
compare the work of letter carriers with policemen, or with any other 
craft. It is a peculiar and a unique type of occupation. It is the 
type of occupation in which a man acquires skills that he can use only 
in postal work. That should be taken into consideration. 

But even here, the New York Times ad was vehement about the 
low salary that the policemen were getting in New York. But the 
letter carriers are working for a much lower salary. 

Now, Uncle Sam is not consistent. He has not been quite as 
penurious in his pay of other groups as he has been with letter carriers, 
and this [indicating] shows the percentage increases received by blue- 
collar workers compared to the letter carrier increases from 1948 to 
1959. 

Now the letter carrier has received a 30.7-percent salary increase 
during that time over the same period. The helper at Corpus Christi, 
Tex. has received 96.9 percent increase in his pay. The helper at 
San Francisco, 80 percent; the toolmaker at Cherry Point, N.C. has 
received a 78-percent increase; the toolmaker at Charleston, S.C. has 
received a 70.6-percent increase. And in all these different cases this 
has been true. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASES 


RECEIVED BY BLUE COLLAR WORKERS (USA) 
COMPARED TO LETTER CARRIER INCREASE... 


1948-1959 


96.9% 


706% 7O5% 70% 


emda 


ela tdta 
a 


The CuartrMan. Right along that line, I think we should bring in 
that the blue-collar workers are regulated according to the prevailing 
wage in the community in which they are located. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Kearina. Yes, sir; and this is visible evidence of what the 
prevailing wages are in the various cities in the country. 

The CHarrmMan. They are paid whatever the prevailing wage 
happens to be and their pay is increased or decreased according to the 
prevailing wage in that locality. 
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Mr. Kearine. And this is what has happened since 1948—30.7 
percent increase for letter carriers compared to the smallest in this 
group, the machinist at Puget Sound, Wash., 61 percent. The largest 
increase is to the helper at Corpus Christi, Tex., 96.9 percent. If 
we used all the blue-collar workers, we would just have more instances 
and the chart would remain precisely the same. 

The CuarrMan. I notice from chart that the increase letter carriers 
have received from the period 1948 to 1959 would approximate 
about one-half of what the lowest blue collar was raised. 

Mr. Keratina. Percentagewise, this is absolutely correct. 

The Cuarrman. And the letter carriers’ increase is about one-third 
of the highest. 

Mr. Katine. That is right. 

Senator Yarsorovceu. Mr. Keating, this is a little bit off of the 
point, but since it relates to one figure on your chart, I want to mention 
this. You show the increases for the helpers at Corpus Christi, Tex. 
That was in the Navy overhauling repair base there, I take it? 

Mr. Keartina. Yes. 

Senator YarBorovuau. Of course, you know the Federal Govern- 
ment abolished that base, consolidated it with others, moved that 
installation out over the vigorous protests of the people there. It 
cost about $20 million a year to run it and in the investigation held by 
the Senate over the closing, it was proven that it was going to cost the 
Government $3 million more a year to get this overhaul and repair 
work done by the way they were going to do it through the agencies 
they were using after liquidating the Corpus Christi base. 

They were letting it out on private contract and it was indisputably 
proven that it was going to cost the Government $3 million a year 
more, so with this 96.9 percent increase of the helpers, it would still 
have saved the Government $3 million a year if they had left that work 
there in that navy yard and let the Navy operate it. 

I just want to mention that despite the increase, it was proven in 
that hearing it would have been much more economical to the Govern- 
ment to have left it there and the administration action in abolishing 
that overhaul and repair base in Corpus Christi is costing the tax- 
payers $3 million a year. 

Mr. Keatine. And causing a great deal of hardship to workers. 

Senator YarsoroucH. A great deal. They have lost seniority. 
We won’t go into those details at this hearing. 

The CuarrMan. That is one phase we certainly ought to look into 
thoroughly. I am convinced that there is a tendency to cut down on 
the blue-collar workers and have their work done by the Navy itself. 
You are going to find out that the Government will pay from 25 to 
30 percent more in the long run because the Navy has certain fringe 
benefits that do not exist in the blue-collar category. 

Senator Ranpotpx. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on Senator 
Yarborough’s observation? 

The CHarrMan. You may. 

Senator Ranpourpn. My able colleague from Texas has injected 
certain subject matter in the hearing which I believe does indirectly 
have a bearing on what is being discussed. What was the explanation 
for the move you indicate cost an exhorbitant amount of money? 
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Senator YaRBorouGcH. The Navy Department’s first reply was in 
the interest of efficiency, but, when the watchdog subcommittee of the 
Senator, over which Senator Lyndon Johnson is chairman, investigated 
the matter, the staff found that instead of being an economical move, 
it was actually costing the Government $3 million more. The first 
excuse before we had this detailed study was that it was a move in the 
interest of economy. 

Senator Ranpotex. When confronted with the figures you men- 
tioned, what was the Navy’s position? 

Senator Yarnorovuen. It went ahead and liquidated the base. It 
refused to change. Those are matters of record that were discovered 
in the investigation. I was there personally and heard the Secretary 
of the Navy and the two admirals testify. 

Senator Monroney. Mr. Keating, you have very well brought out 
in this booklet the various stages of increases. Do you have a com- 
parable figure for the 1958 movement of blue-collar wages and postal 
salaries? 

Mr. Keatine. Not in that book you have before you. 

Senator Monroney. I know, but do you have it for comparability 
with outside employment? 

Mr. Keatinea. I have it over an 11-year period but I do not have 
it year by year. I have the salary, what they had in 1948 and what 
they have now but I do not have it year by year. 

Senator Monroney. I think the later movements would be of 
interest to this committee also to see what the trend has been. 

In other words, you have done a fine job in this book. You can 
follow it very carefully and very accurately but I would like to relate 
that also to the blue-collar increases that have occurred since 1948. 

Mr. Keatine. We will be glad to get that and put it in the record. 

(Mr. Keating subsequently submitted the following information 
in response to the above request:) 


Comparison of hourly pay increases since 1948 between top-grade letter carriers and 
blue-collar workers of the Federal Government 


Pay of step 7 | Helpers, San | Toolmaker, | Machinist, 
letter carrier | Francisco, | New York, |Philadelphia, 
alif. uke Pa. 





$1. 36 $1. 87 $1. 66 
No increase | No increase No increase 
1.45 2. 02 1.78 
2.10 
No increase . } 2.17 
No increase j 2.32 
eto 
No increase A 2.40 
Teto 
aig ; 2.48 
No increase . 2.61 
Veto 2.73 
No increase : ee 
2. 86 
2. 96 


No increase 
2.015 


Note.—Blue-collar workers have had 11 increases compared to 4 for letter carriers since 1948, 
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Mr. Keratine. Now the next subject we are going to take up is 
turnover in the Post Office. 

The CuarrMan. I think it would be well certainly to have a com- 
parison of letter carriers’ pay at the time of the last increase and the 
pay of blue-collar workers at that time; and then a comparison of the 
two at present. 

Mr. Keatina. We will be glad to get that for you. 

The next has to do with turnover in the Post Office. Poor wages 
are not only unfair to the employees but are extremely costly to Gov- 
ernment. The cost to the Government comes from the scandalous 
turnover in the postal service. This turnover has been glossed over 
on a quit-rate explanation. A quit rate can be just about anything 
you want to make it. 

Quoting from the official record of one large post office, we find the 
following reasons listed for leaving the service: Optional retirement, 
disability retirement, health, personal reasons, domestic difficulties, 
other employment, transfer, military, self-employment, termination, 
leaving State, low salary, suspension and failure to make standard. 

Now, it is our opinion that in arriving at a quit rate, they used 
the other employment factor principally, but certainly, leaving the 
State, or transferring to some other occupation represents a certain 
dissatisfaction with the job. 

The chart here will demonstrate some of the difficulties that we 
meet with in analyzing the quit rate, and I will attempt to show 
you why I think the Post Office Department does not tell the whole 
storv when it comes up with an exceedingly low rate. 

Now, this is taken from the Postmaster General’s report in 1959. 
It is the number of employees and their salaries. The salary is 
incidental; what is important is the listing of administrative em- 
plovees, the people in the Department, the people in the region. 

Then you have postmasters, 36,226; and supervisors and technical 
personnel, 24,945. Now obviously, these people do not quit. You 
seldom hear of a postmaster quitting. A supervisor, if he leaves the 
service, he retires, because almost always he has sufficient service 
to retire. 

Now, when you include these in figuring the quitrate, they help 
make the percentage lower. However, there are 398,430 regular 
employees, but there are 144,266 temporaries. 

The CHarrman. Do you have the number of employees in the 
administration and regional operation and research, say, 10 years ago 
and at the present time? 

Mr. Keatine. Well, the number has increased considerably. I 
do not have the exact figure in mind but I can put it in the record 
later. 

The CuatrMan. I would like to know that number. 

Mr. Keatine. Ten years ago. 

The Cuarrman. Ten years ago, or eight years ago. 

Mr. Keartine. All right, we will supply that. I have studied 
those figures, but I did not commit them to memory. 

The CuarrMan. It has almost doubled, hasn’t it? 

Mr. Keatina. I think I remember about a 50-percent increase. 
The regional increase is larger than that but I think the total of super- 
visory increases runs around 50 percent. 
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TaBLE 302.— Net vaid employment, by activity, for fiscal year 1959 


Regular employees ! Temporary and sub- 

- stitute employees 

Activity lt eel cae a 
Man- Amount Man- Amount 
years years 





ADMINISTRATION, REGIONAL OPERATION 
AND RESEARCH 


Executive direction and administration: 
Postmaster General 
Headquarters services 
Bureau of Personnel 
General Counsel 
Chief Postal Inspector, Headquarters 
Internal Audit, Headquarters 
Bureau of Operations 
Bureau of Transportation 
Bureau of Finance 
Money Order Center 
Bureau of Facilities 
Research and Engineering 
Inspection Service (Field and Internal 
Audit): 


8, 234, 774 


719, 096 
30, 185, 947 


52, 379, 713 


OPERATIONS 


Administration of Postal Installations: 
Postmasters . 163, 324, 092 1, 040.0 2; 175, 723 
Supervisors and Technical Personnel. . 165, 923, 481 

Mail handling and window service: 


: 814, 104,703 | 81, 839.0 | 340, 387, 533 
Collection and delivery service: 


Carriers, city delivery....--.-...--.- , 498,798,115 | 48, 646.0 | 203, 423, 143 
Carriers, rural delivery ; 160, 283, 324 4,007.0 | 20, 954, 649 
Special delivery messengers ; 11,829,792 | 2,895.0 | 12,776,753 
Custodial service 60, 603, 614 2, 578.0 9, 738, 779 
Vehicle service 2 k 32, 249, 219 3,235.0 | 13, 490, 487 


Total Operations 1, 907, 116,340 | 144, 240.0 | 602, 947, 067 
FACILITIES 
Capital and supply program: 
Capital equipment warehouses 
Supply centers 
ail bag depositories 


Mail bag repair centers 
overs = = shops 


‘ Includes terminal leave. Hay, 
* Includes “‘territorial cost ot living,” aniform allowances, special delivery fees, and unclass/ 


REPORT OF THE ‘POSTMASTER GENERAL 
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Mr. Douerty. May I interrupt there, Mr. Chairman, to answer 
the chairman’s question. Mr. Kremers advises me that before we 
regionalized the Post Office Department, they had 2,200 employees 
in the Department in Washington, D.C. We have more than 7,000 
today in the Department and in the regions. I think that answers 
your question. It has jumped from 2,000 to 7,000. 

The CuatrMan. That is almost a 300-percent increase in the last 
6% years. 

Mr. Douerty. Since regionalization. 

The CuarrMan. It started during this administration. 

Senator YarBorouGcH. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at 
this point. How many additional employees were added in these 
new regional offices that were created? 

Mr. Keratinea. According to this, there are 4,731 employees in the 
regional offices. 

The CuHarrMan. In other words, there are twice as many in the 
regional offices than you had here in Washington doing the work prior 
to the creation of the regional offices? 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. What percentage of that increase from re- 
gional offices has been letter carriers? 

Mr. Keatine. None. 

Mr. Douerty. Very few. Here and there they might pick out a 
letter carrier and promote him to a regional position, but the number 
is infinitesimally low. I might say for the edification of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman and members, that in the postal service, it is 
the old, old question of too many chiefs and not enough Indians. 
We now have one supervisory official for every eight employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Department. 

Senator Monroney. What I was trying to say, isn’t it a fact that 
one of the reasons that you feel the need for increases in pay is that 
you do not share proportionately to your numbers or your service 
with the opportunity of promotion to the higher grades of adminis- 
trative or supervisory employees? 

Mr. Douerty. That is a true statement, Senator. 

Senator Monroney. I think it is a very bad policy for the Post 
Office Department not to search their carrier force as diligently as 
they should for the promotional opportunities. 

Mr. Keratine. It is pretty much a dead end street. When I was 
referring to a 50-percent increase, Mr. Chairman, I might say I 
was taking into consideration the entire supervisory personnel, 
including postmasters and supervisors. 

The CuartrmMan. That is over the United States. Generally speak- 
ing they did not get the increase they got here in Washington and in 
the regional offices. 

Mr. Keatine. Even the total there shows an increase. Now, 
figuring the quitrate, the Post Office Department figures it on the 
basis of regular employees. They do not consider temporaries. 
Now, some of those temporaries are Christmas employees, but many 
of them are employed all the time and there are a great many people 
in this particular group who quit the postal service. It is the in-and- 
out group of the service, but there are a lot of people that quit over 
here [indicating]. But, if you limit it to consideration of this group 
[indicating] of postmasters and supervisors, where you have a large 
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number, some 44,070 that aren’t going to quit or can’t quit, but retire. 
Out of 398,000, you get a low quitrate, but it does not tell you 
anything. 

Here is what we found out. The turnover in the postal service is 
very, very great today. It is increasing every month. In addition 
to the number of employees who actually quit, one of the reasons for 
leaving is failure to make standard. Unfortunately, because of the 
low wage rate, post office jobs are no longer attractive to people with 
top capability and the people who are hired often fail to qualify. 

Senator Monroney. Would you amplify that ‘failure to make 
standard.”’ That is to cover a certain route within a certain number 
of hours? 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. In the case of clerks, they have to 

ass their scheme examinations. Well, they have a work performance 
led: They are supposed to throw so many letters and so many 
papers a day and maintain a reasonable rate of speed on the route. 
Then in the clerical service, they now have this new guideline system. 
But, the Department has case examinations and failure either to meet 
the letter carrier standard or to pass the case examination causes 
many, many people, as these figures will prove to you, to leave the 
postal service. Normally we have very little difficulty along that line 
when wages are adequate. But when wages are low, it is a growing 
problem in the services. 

The CHatrRMAN. In other words, it is difficult to recruit efficient 
people in postal employment. 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Only a few days ago the postmaster in Washington 
complained to me that he is experiencing difficulty in securing compe- 
tent people for jobs here in Washington, so I think that is what the 
trouble is. 

Mr. Keatrna. I think that some of these figures that are taken from 
around different cities are so convincing, that it is amazing. 

Senator YaRBorRouGH. Let me ask you a question, Mr. Keating 
and pardon me for interrupting. Last December I made a trip 
through the Houston post office and back there where they were sort- 
ing the mail, the postmaster told me that certain of those clerks had to 
remember 16,000 different combinations to know where to place that 
mail, especially in the congested part of the city, know the zone, and 
the zone might just run for a block or two on the street and it might 
dip over and they have to remember these zones and blocks and it 
takes quite a memory. Is that unusual for all cities? 

Mr. Keatine. No, a great many have to memorize that much. 

Senator YarsBorovuanH. Different combinations of numbers and 
locations. 

Mr. Keatinc. Where turnover is bad then you get poor postal 
service. It is inevitable. 

Senator YarBorovuaH. A person of relatively low IQ cannot master 
that many combinations. No football quarterback has to remember 
that many plays. 

Mr. Keatinea. I think that the intelligence required of a postal 
employee has been underestimated. 

Senator YarsBoroucH. I will modify that about the football 
quarterback to exempt Oklahoma University. They must know 
that many. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. Keatinc. From Dayton, Ohio, they wrote that during the 
past 4 months, civil service exams have been given at the rate of 3 or 4 
a week to between 2,200 and 2,400 applicants. This is in Dayton 
alone. Of this figure, only 15 percent passed the examination and 
less than 1 percent finally accepted employment. 

Now, that means two things: First, it means that we are not 
getting the best type of applicant. And, secondly, it means that even 
those who do pass the examination do not want the job because of the 


ay. 

I have also been informed that in Chicago, shortly after the holiday 
season, about 700 employees were appointed on a 30-day trial. Only 
50 of this group took the civil service examination, and the balance of 
the group were dropped in January, which meant they were not 
interested in employment in the postal service. 

The story of employees leaving the postal service and the difficulty 
of hiring competent personnel is true nationwide. In Dallas, Tex., 
an office with 2,690 employees, there have been 881 resignations in the 
last 20 months. In Boise, Idaho, in a period of 16 months, 29 out of 
80 left the service. Now, this is a turnover of better than 30 percent. 

In San Jose, Calif., 112 out of 728 employees quit last year. Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; 357 out of 3,200 employees quit. In Minneapolis, 
Minn., there were 320 who quit in the last 8 months and 56 additional 
employees who were let out because they could not make the standard. 

In St. Paul, Minn., 230 employees out of approximately 1,450 quit 
in 1959. This does not include temporaries. In fact, I think the 
majority of the figures I am quoting to you do not include temporaries. 
I could quote many, many examples that tell precisely the same story. 
In the city of Flint, Mich., for example, 128 out of 648 employees quit 
between April 1, 1959, to April 1, 1960, principally to seek other 
employment because of poor salaries in the post office. 

In Tulsa, Okla., 111 quit out of 1,090. In New York, and this will 
stagger you, 7,600 postal employees left the service in 1959, the 
majority to take other employment. Nine hundred and ninety failed 
to make the standard and were let out of the service because of that 
reason. Now, these would not be included in the quitrate, but 
certainly, they represent a turnover in personnel. 

I was rather interested to read in the Annual Report of the Post- 
master General for fiscal 1928—this if for 1928, not 1938 or 1958—in 
that year of national prosperity only 421 letter carriers resigned out 
of a total of 51,293. This represents a carrier turnover of eight- 
tenths of 1 percent. Contrast this turnover with 1960. How times 
have changed. 

In Chicago, Ill., in January this year, there were 386 who left the 
service. In February, 356 left the service; in March, 407 left the 
service; in April, 423 left the service. There were more employees who 
quit in the Chicago post office in April 1960 than there were letter 
carriers who resigned throughout the entire 48 States in 1928. There 
were twice as many let out in New York for failure to maintain the 
standard as there were letter carriers who resigned in 1928. 

The year 1928 is regarded as a prosperous year. Certainly, this 
is positive evidence of the disastrous turnover now taking place in 
the postal service and evidence that it is due to the inadequate pay. 
The job at present pay does not attract competent people. There 
were 84 substitutes who quit in San Francisco, for example, out of 
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103. I got a wire this morning from Birmingham, Ala., saying that 
out of 1,150 employees, they had 159 separations. That is a 14 per- 
cent turnover. 

And in Los Angeles, there was a total turnover of letter carriers 
alone of 498, out of a role of 2,714 in 1959. In Dayton, Ohio, a 
door-to-door canvass of the surrounding territory—this is what they 
have had to resort to to try to get people to work in postal service— 
failed to produce many applicants. 

The following quote from a letter received from Kansas City sums 
it up: 

“This turnover is of a serious nature, partly due to the impossibility 
of replacing these men. Advertisements in the newspapers and 
posters fail to attract or encourage people to take civil service exam- 
inations. This last paragraph is as quoted to me by the assistant 
postmaster.” 

I think that covers that story. 

The CHatRMAN. Before you leave that point, I think you ought 
to give us a brief explanation that will serve to explain the big 
turnover and how much it costs the postal service to train new men. 

Mr. Keatine. Well, it is extremely costly. It has been estimated 
that it costs from $900 to $1,200 to train a new man. So where you 
have a continuous exodus, you have a very costly operation. But, 
on top of that, where you have people who do not stay long enough 
to learn the job, or people who are not competent in learning the job, 
you have a great deal of misthrown mail. And where you don’t 
maintain proper salaries and don’t maintain proper personnel, it 
results in poor service to the American public. That is one of the 
reasons why the service is as poor as it is today. The service is 
certainly not what it should be. 

We regret to say that. We take pride in the service. We would 
like to see this service the best in the world, but we have to admit 
that it is not what it should be, and this high rate of turnover is one 
of the main reasons that it is as poor as it is. 

Senator Monroney. In addition to the $900, you say that it costs 
to train a man, that when he quits after a short period, you lose the 
cost of processing that man up to the point of employment, which is 
also a considerable figure, is it not? You have to give him a check 
as to his honesty, character references and you have to perhaps outfit 
him with a uniform, is that correct? 

Mr. Keatine. That is right. 

Senator Monroney. So you have added expense, so that if they 
quit early, I mean without even having acquired the skills in the job, 
you have lost perhaps a hundred dollars per man on the mere recruit- 
ment and processing. 

Mr. Keatina. Even more than that, I would think. I think it 
would be closer to $300 or $400 that you would lose, even if the 
fellow stays a little while. 

Senator Monroney. In order to recruit, process and qualify the 
man for the job and when he quits, that is a dead expense. 

Mr. Kearine. Yes. 

The CuarrMANn. Many people wonder why the Post Office does not 
balance its budget and why it holds all those civil service examinations. 

Mr. Keatine. That is an expensive process, holding examinations. 
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The CHatrMan. It is somewhat similar in other Government 
activities. 

Mr. Keatinc. We wanted to present before we finish here today the 
story from the ladies’ side and we have two of our very fine ladies here. 
Mrs. Hazel Gaines, of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and Mrs. Jean Munther. 
of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

At this time we would like to have the committee listen to Mrs. 
Hazel Gaines. 


The Cuatrman. We will be certainly glad to hear your story, Mrs, 
Gaines. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WOODROW P. GAINES, FORT LAUDERDALE, 
FLA. 


Mrs. Garnes. My name is Mrs. Woodrow Gaines. I am the wife 
of a letter carrier in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Before stating anything 
else I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the other members of 
this committee for the opportunity of appearing before you today. 

Iam not aspeechmaker. I am a wife and a mother of four children, 
We have no “Speaker of the House” in the Gaines family but, for this 
occasion I have been asked to be a spokesman, and to tell you something 
about the trials, tribulations, and sacrifices which are the typical 
burden of a letter carrier’s wife in the United States today. 

I am moved, and deeply moved, by the privilege you have given me 
of being allowed to testify before you. I am also convinced that the 
cause we have to present is so righteous, and the need so pressing 
and desperate, that, through the good graces of Congress, justice must 
eventually prevail. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would be extremely reticent about 
making the financial affairs of my family a matter of public record. 
However, I feel the exposure of the economic facts of a typical letter 
carrier’s family life is necessary to prove that financial help is needed — 
and it is needed now. 

I have been married to a letter carrier for more than 14 years. My 
husband has the top seniority among ietter carriers in the Fort Lauder- 
dale post office by virtue of his 21 years of service. 

My husband’s gross annual wage is $5,075, or $195.19 biweekly. 
In terms of take-home pay this amounts to $86.95 per week. 

I submit that this is not only extremely ungenerous pay for a man 
who has given more than 21 years of dedicated service to his Govern- 
ment, but, as you will see, it is simply inadequate for the rearing and 
care of an American family in this year of 1960. 

We are very proud of my husband’s seniority, but we have found 
that we cannot eat seniority privileges, nor can we cash them at the 
bank. 

Here is the case history of the Gaines family: 

We bought a home in December of 1948. In order to purchase the 
home we needed a downpayment of $900. That downpayment was 
secured by a signature loan using as security two life insurance policies 
that I had taken out before I was married, and when I could afford 
insurance. Broward National Bank of Fort Lauderdale extended a 
loan in the amount of $900 at 6 percent interest for 9 months (due to a 
maternity clause) and I paid the loan back at the rate of $117 monthly 
for 8 months out of my $40 weekly salary. 
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Three months after purchase of our home, my husband had it 
protected with a 20-year mortgage retirement policy. Now, 10 years 
and 2 months later, we have found it necessary to drop that mortgage 
insurance. ‘We couldn’t afford it. I would like to place this letter 
from the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. relative to this 
transaction into the record at this point. 

The CuHarrMan. It will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The letter is as follows:) 

Massacuusetts Mutvau Lire INsuRANCE Co., 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla., April 22, 1960. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


Mrs. Woodrow P. Gaines has asked me to provide a history of her husband’s 
lapsed life insurance policy with my company. | 

Mr. Woodrow P. Gaines was issued policy No. 2,058,677 amounting to initially 
$8,000 on March 18, 1949. This policy was made up of $2,000 ordinary life and a 
reducing 20-year mortgage retirement term rider starting at $6,000. After this 
policy was issued the Gaines’ family was increased by first a son and then a pair 
of twin sons. This enlarged family situation made it necessary to purchase a 
larger home. As a result of these conditions it was necessary to start borrowing 
on this policy as well as other policies they own. 

Because of the squeeze of higher living costs and an income that didn’t increase 
with the cost of living it became necessary to continually borrow against the policy 
to meet the premiums when they came due until finally in May 1959 the policy 
was lapsed because of their inability to pay the premium which was due on March 
18, 1959. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gaines tried hard to keep this insurance in force but they just 
couldn’t do it. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwarp V. Hat. 

Mrs. Gaines. I think you gentlemen will agree that an insurance 
policy that has been carried for 10 years before economic necessity 
forced us to abandon it, cannot be described as a passing fancy. It 
was an honest effort on the part of my husband to provide protection 
for me in the event of his death. It was maintained at great personal 
sacrifice until it actually became a luxury which we could no longer 
afford. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, in most American 
families an insurance policy is a basic necessity. Yet we carried 
accident insurance and hospitalization insurance for 10 years, and 
have had to drop that group policy. In the Gaines family—and in 
the families of most letter carriers today, it is a luxury. 

Many other things which most families consider part of their normal 
routine are luxuries beyond a letter carrier’s reach. My husband’s 
best suit, for instance, is 9 years old. I cannot remember, offhand, 
when we last saw a moving picture show. We have to use our imagi- 
nation and our ingenuity to find diversion and entertainment for our 
youngsters which do not cost money. If enjoyment costs money, it 
is beyond the Gaines family budget. 

I would like to point out what has happened to my own life insur- 
ance which was used to secure the $900 loan which made possible the 
FHA loan on our house. It has been whittled away because of the 
impossibility of keeping up the premiums and the payments on the 
loan so that the policy is worth only a fraction of what it was worth 
in 1943, when it was first purchased. I would like to submit this 
letter from the People’s Life Insurance Co. of Washington, D.C., 
describing this situation, as part of the record. 

The CHarrMan. That shall be made a part of the record at this 
point. 
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(The letter is as follows:) 


PreopLes Lire INSURANCE Co., 


Washington, D.C., April 27, 1960. 
Mrs. W. P. GaInss, gion, » Ap , 0. 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Dear Mrs. Garnss: This is with reference to your policy No. 90499 in the 


Sa $2,000 issued July 13, 1943, on which you pay a quarterly premium 
of $12.76. 


In reviewing your account I find a lien against your policy for $605.30 which 
was brought about by a direct loan and automatic premium loans accumulating 
since May 24, 1957. 


I would suggest that you start paying the premiums, also the loan because the 
full loan is increasing at 5 percent interest and will eventually exhaust the equity 
and your protection will lapse. In addition to all this if you should die today 
your death proceeds would be decreased by $605.30, the amount of the lien. 

Thank you for the inquiry and I trust this to be the information you desire. 

Very truly yours, 


W. P. Karngs, 
District Manager. 

Mrs. Gaines. We have been blessed with four wonderful little boys, 
the oldest 1044, the twins 744, and our youngest, 4. Mind you, I do 
not hold the Government responsible for our dependents. We wanted 
a family and we feel that the future of our country rests with the gen- 
erations that we train to become good citizens. We love these chil- 
dren, but I find that aside from much love, good parents need infinite 
patience. On the other hand, I do not feel required to extend to our 
Government the same amount of patience due to our small children. 

My husband receives 53 cents more per hour than he received 11 

ears ago, even before three of these children were born. If you take 
into recognition the numerous cost of living increases, plus new taxes 
at the Federal, State, and local level, you can readily realize that his 
take-home pay has less buying power than it did before we started 
our family. Surely a couple who would normally make good parents 
should not be expected to remain childless merely for the privilege 
of the husband being a Government employee. 

I have heard, Mr. Chairman, a lot of talk about the postal deficit. 
I don’t presume to discuss the merits or the demerits of such talk. 
But, by seeking to reduce that deficit by denying postal employees a 
badly needed pay raise, seems to me to be an attempt on the part 
of the administration to make the postal employees subsidize the Post 
Office Department through receiving inadequate wages. I don’t 
think any sensible person could consider this fair. 

As our family grew we found it necessary to move into a larger 
house. As a matter of fact, when our twins were born our original 
two-bedroom home became obsolete, and we had to find larger 
quarters. We did this 6 years ago. 

This home cost us $13,300 at that time. Despite the fact that my 
husband has worked as a letter carrier for 21 years; despite the fact 
that I, also, have to work and despite the fact that my husband takes 
odd jobs after his regular day’s work is done to augment our family 
income—we had to take a second mortgage on our home. 

In regard to that I would like to read you a letter dated just 1 week 
ago, written by King & Purcell Associates, of Fort Lauderdale, Fla.: 
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Kine & Purcetyi Associates, INc. 


Fort Lauderdale, Fla., April 27, 1960. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


On March 17, 1960, our firm placed a second mortgage in the amount of $3,500 
on the property owned by Woodrow P. Gaines and Hazel N. Gaines, his wife, at 
3421 Berkley Boulevard, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


The purpose of the loan was to pay off outstanding debts with finance com- 


panies, the Postal Employee Credit Union, medical bills, and two of our local 
lending institutions. 


Prior to the placement of the mortgage, the monthly expenses for payment of 
the above exceeded $201, exclusive of housing, food, and other necessary expenses. 
By paying off their debts the Gaines’ were able to reduce the monthly payments 
of $201 to $70, the monthly payment on the second mortgage. 

Knowing the financial strain the Gaines’ were under we agreed to accept Mrs. 
Gaines’ services in assisting us with our direct mail advertising, in lieu of our 
brokerage and commissions. 

In conclusion, it was obvious that these people were literally ‘backed against 
the wall” financially, and equally obvious, that their expenditures of family in- 
come were neither senseless nor extravagant, 

Very truly yours, 


Rosert §. Purcex., President. 


What it adds up to is this: 6 years after purchasing this home—and 
after 72 payments of $79 a month—or a total of $5,688, which has 
been applied to interest and principal—we have more indebtedness on 
our home than we had on the day we bought it. We owe $11,000 on 
the first mortgage—and $3,500 on the second mortgage—totaling 
$14,500—or $1,200 more than the original indebtedness. 

Because of low pay and rising costs we have been taking one step 
forward and sliding back two—no three steps. 

I said that I must work to supplement my husband’s income. I am 
a public stenographer working in our own home and I have done this 
for 5 years. I average 6 to 6!¢ hours sleep per night because there is 
not time for more. I am too busy supplementing my husband’s 
salary, plus running a home and caring for four growing boys to wear 
out and outgrow clothes, whose growing feet require shoes and 
whose healthy appetites make a grocery expense that is a first on our 
budget. 

Certainly I do not begrudge them to nourishing food that is neces- 
sary to sturdy growth. I’d rather spend money on grocery bills than 
doctor bills. Our four boys, aged 4 to 10, have strong teeth and not 
one cavity and a record like that does not happen by accident. I 
know all the angles, I feel, of a devoted mother and good cook and am 
proud when close personal friends express amazement at my culinary 
economy which enables me to do so much with so little. 

Even these big things I have become resigned to. Please differen- 
tiate that I say resigned but not reconciled. However, to a wife and 
mother it is the little things that hurt. When one 4-year-old begs, 
“Mama, please rock me,” it hurts that I am typing material that must 
meet a deadline, and that his growth continues while I meet the 
deadline. 

I would not hold back that growth any more than I would hold back 
the seasons. It is normal and natural that a little boy must grow and 
finally he no longer asks to be rocked. He has grown beyond that 
stage. I used to have time to sit down on the floor and play with our 
boys. They didn’t care that some things went undone. No child 
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cares whether the mirrors are polished or the drawers straightened, 
But long afterwards he retains the secure impression that he has had 
visible evidence of having been loved. 

In our search for free entertainment we used to have time to take 
the boys to parades and other little things to delight the fancy of a 
child. For a long time I have realized that in the constant and never- 
ending struggle to provide these children with necessities, the economic 
parade is passing us by. 

Just a short while ago my husband went out to buy a package of 
margarine. All the stores were closed except one little diary store, 
and that one store sold only butter. So he was forced to buy butter 
instead. Our 4-year-old refused to eat bread which had been spread 
with butter, because you must introduce new tastes gradually to a 
child and butter was a new taste. 

Have you ever been placed in a position where you said a prayer 
that a little boy would not really lose his loose tooth for 2 more days 
because it was Wednesday and payday was Friday and there just 
wasn’t any small change so that the fairies could come? Have you 
ever known what it was to hunt in all the little teapots and containers 
to find 35 cents for the price of a child’s school lunch ticket? 

On my last birthday, my dad, who is not a postal employee, sent 
me $20 with the stipulation that I buy some “extravagant thing” 
which I otherwise could not afford. 

I would have much preferred to use that money toward new shoes 
for the four boys which we could not otherwise afford. I distinctly 
remember using it for groceries. You see, it was only Sunday and 
payday was a week away. 

Because of our frequent negotiations made necessary at our local 
bank, our banker greets us like old friends. Once when I needed to 
stall the car payment just 3 more days until payday, I told him what 

ood ‘fringe benefits’? were withheld from my husband’s salary. | 
ound he was only interested in cash. He frankly asked me why on 
such an inadequate salary my husband, after 21 years of service, did 
not just desert a “sinking ship’? I suggested that he examine our 
joint checking account in which there is never so much as $50 balance 
from one week to another, much less from one payday to the next, 
then examine the endorsed checks, study the validity of the expendi- 
tures, then consider the children and decide whether such a decision 
would require one to be courageous, or plain foolhardy. 

But, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, why should it 
be necessary to continue this narrative which I find is both distasteful 
and harrowing? 

The Gaines family is in financial trouble. Financial trouble has 
become a way of life with us—it is the constant companion of our 
waking and sleeping hours. And—as I say-——we are typical of the 
letter carriers’ families of this country. 

Certainly our failure to make ends meet is not the result of any 
extravagance or self-indulgence on our part. My husband is a high 
school graduate, possessed of a great deal of commonsense and, like 
myself, a person of moderate tastes and desires. Neither of us drink 
nor do I smoke. My husband is a man who is respected in our 
community. We are both very proud of the fact that we work with 
youth groups, he holds an office on the executive board of the PTA, 
and is an active member of the board of stewards of the Methodist 
Church of which we are members. 
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Before our marriage I was trained in business administration and 
given half a chance could run the household well and save money for 
future needs, but the U.S. Government is not even giving us that 
half a chance. 

We are not embittered but we are terribly concerned and deeply 
troubled. Surely the United States of America—the richest and most 
powerful nation in the world—can afford to pay their letter carriers 
a decent salary so they can rear their children in pride and decency. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman and members of this com- 
mittee. If I have appeared less than objective, I feel that in all 
sincerity I may state that I do not feel that God expects us to be 
objective about a situation that is so desperate and so pressing to 
so many people, the letter carriers and their families. 

In our daily struggles there is a little prayer which I frequently 
use for comfort and with your kind indulgence I wish to pass it on 
to you. 

We cannot all be heroes on the frontlines. Lord, make us winners of the 
daily round. Send us out to do the best we can—where we are—with what 
we have. 

Thank you. 

The CHArRMAN. We are certainly glad to have these remarks from 
you, Mrs. Gaines. 

Are there any questions? 

(There was no response. ) 

Mr. Douerty. Mr. Chairman, may I then present another miracle 
mother, the wife of a letter carrier who does so much with so little, 
Mrs. Jean Munther, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The CHairMaANn. We are glad to hear from you, Mrs. Munther. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. TALIS MUNTHER, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Mrs. Muntuer. Mr. Chairman, and members of this distinguished 
committee, my name is Mrs. Talis Munther. I am the wife of a letter 
carrier employed in the Kalamazoo, Mich., post office. Our family 
consists of my husband, our 5!4-vear-old daughter, and myself. 

Your kindness in affording me this opportunity to be here is deeply 
appreciated. I have no new or revolutionary evidence to offer. I am 
certain Mr. Doherty and Mr. Keating have presented ample statistical 
evidence in support of the pay bill pending before you. Actually, all 
I want to do is attempt to give you gentlemen some insight into the 
problem confronting the average letter carrier family in trying to 
get along on the present postal wage scale. 

My husband is a World War II veteran. He has been a letter carrier 
for the past 8 years. He entered the postal service with every inten- 
tion of making postal work his career. However, our financial expe- 
riences of the past several years have been slowly but surely chipping 
away at the motivations that prompted my husband to make Federal 
employment his life’s work. 

But we have not yet reached the point where we want to throw in 
the sponge, because we sincerely believe that you gentlemen, and 
others in our great Government, will come to our economic assistance. 

My husband’s gross annual salary is $4,735. After the normal and 
usual deductions are made, his yearly take-home pay amounts to 
$3,985.28. As indicated by his payroll voucher, a copy of which I 
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have before me, he receives a net wage of $153.27 every 2 weeks, or 
approximately $76 a week. From what I understand, my husband is 
representative of the average postal employee, insofar as annual gross 
earnings are concerned. 

I can truthfully say that my husband and I are not spendthrifts, 
On the contrary, we are frugal. We were brought up to know and 
more important, to appreciate the value of a dollar. Even if we were 
not inclined in that Srewtiin, our present postal income would make 
it necessary for us to watch every penny. A weekly salary of $76 
gives us no other choice. 

Our mode of living is not extravagant. We have a used car— 
1956 model. Our vacations are spent at home. For the most part 
our social life consists almost exclusively of visiting the homes of 
other letter carriers or having them in for an evening at our own home. 
We are not necessarily complaining, as we enjoy all our postal friends, 
But it is not unfair to point out that Kalamazoo, as a typical American 
city, offers many worthwhile social and intellectual activities that 
our budget does not allow us to enjoy also. 

The difficulties of current low postal salaries are compounded when 
we must live and shop and raise our families in the same communities 
with families whose purchasing power is so much greater than our 
husbands. The price of groceries, clothing, transportation, and medical 
care is exactly the same for postal workers as it is for their neighbors 
employed in private industry. Since we receive no special treatment 
in the way of discounts from shops and stores, it ultimately comes 
down to one basic fact: we must deny our families some of the ordinary 
things of life. At times that can be very depressing and most frus- 
trating. 

Production workers in private employment in and about our city 
seldom average less than $100 a week, at straight time pay for a 40- 
hour workweek. Many of these workers earn much more. For 
example, in Lansing—only 70 miles from Kalamazoo—the average 
weekly wage reported by the Department of Labor is $123.91; 50 
miles away, in Grand Rapids, the same source reports an average 
weekly production wage of $104.62. 

I would not have you believe for a moment that I am an economist. 
But it is my observation that local prices for goods and services are 
largely set on the basis of spendable income in any given community. 
With my husband’s weekly postal pay of $76, it is difficult and, at 
times, impossible to compete at the grocery store and at the butchers 
with neighbors who have considerably higher incomes. So, we simply 
don’t compete. Instead, we forego first one thing and then another 
item until eventually we more or Tess foreget that they ever existed. 

Our total postal income last year, after deductions, amounted to 
$3,985.28. Our total expenses were $4,275.26, resulting in a deficit of 
$289.98. Just two items—food and rent—used up almost one-half 
of our postal income. Nevertheless, we know that our own deficit 
could easily have been larger. For example, we were fortunately 
spared serious illness or unusual medical expenses during the year. 
Many of our postal friends were not quite as lucky. I will cite one 
most unfortunate case later in my remarks. 

As the figures for our household budget indicate, it is necessary to 
supplement our postal income. My husband is always on the lookout 
for extra work. I work full time outside the home. 
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In order to maintain our modest standard of living, I must work 
as a receptionist for a local insurance firm. My net contribution to 
the family budget is $35 a week. As much as we need this extra 
income, and as welcome as it is, I think my place is at home with our 
young daughter. As matters now stand she is being denied parental 
guidance during the most important years of her life. A child 53 
years of age is in the formative stage of its life; only a father and mother 
can give a child constant and proper guidance and home environment. 
Surely some or all of this is absent if the mother is obliged to work 
every day, or if the father is rarely seen except on Sundays, when he 
is not at the post office or working at a second job. 

One of the real disappointments we share with most other postal 
families is the inability to set aside something for the future educational 
needs of our children. I think one of the most natural desires of all 
parents is to provide their children with the opportunities and advan- 
tages of a good, solid and basic education. In the world in which we 
live today, so-called higher education is almost a must. 

I regret to say that we have not, thus far, been able to save a single 
dollar for the future education of our little girl. But, thank goodness, 
it will be almost another year before she enters grade school. Long 
before that time, I hope, Congress will have increased my husband’s 

ay. 

' I am sure that the chairman and other distinguished members of 
this committee are well aware of the financial hardship that today’s 
postal wages present to a family of three. A larger family has even 
greater budgetary problems. 

May I cite just three examples taken from our own little postal 
family in Kalamazoo. Permission has been given in each instance to 
include these facts in my statement. 

The first family is Thomas Hagadone, wife and two children. He 
has 14 years of service in the post office. His annual gross salary is 
$4,975; his take-home pay is $80 a week. He is compelled to work 
4 nights a week as a gas-station attendant, for which he receives $20. 
Needless to say, he is away from his family those 4 evenings. 

Next is the Edwin Mentor family of six. He has been a letter carrier 
8 years. His gross annual salary is $4,735. He has a daily paper 
route, and his wife is employed part time. Their combined net return 
from these extra jobs is $35 weekly. 

The James F. Hixson family find themselves in a severe economic 
crisis. Mr. and Mrs. Hixson are the parents of six children. Their 
youngest child, of 6 weeks, required the care of seven doctors due to 
an injury at birth. Mr. Hixson does house painting as a part time job. 
Since that is a seasonal occupation, he is attempting to find some other 
means of employment that will continue through the entire year. 

These are not isolated cases but rather the general rule among postal 
employees. 

For example, we conducted a survey within our own group of 36 
families. We found that 74 percent of our women hold some type of 
outside employment. Of course, whatever is earned by these wives 
and mothers is depreciated considerably by the additional expenses 
involved. These would include the cost of a babysitter, clothing, 
dry cleaning, transportation, and so forth. 

_The Post Office Department is recognized as an organization very 
vital to our whole Nation. Our husbands take pride in their job; 
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they work hard; they are conscientious public servants; and they are 
underpaid. All we are asking for is a salary that is commensurate 
with the ability and knowledge they must have to perform the duties 
required of them. They are entitled to a fair and equitable compen- 
sation in keeping with the contributions they make to the postal 
service. 

Thank you, very much, for your kind attention. May I urge you 
to give earnest consideration to Mr. James H. Morrison’s bill, H.R. 
9883. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mrs. Munther. 

Senator Randolph, I believe you have some questions. 

Senator Ranpoupu. Mr. Chairman, it is apparent that Mrs. Gaines 
and Mrs. Munther are women of sensitivity. It is understandable 
that they would present testimony of a rather intimate family nature 
in the thought that by these human documentations, the members of 
this committee would have a better understanding of the responsibil- 
ities which we must all share in considering the pending legislation. 
I want to indicate my personal appreciation of the fact that they have 
come from their homes to this forum on Capitol Hill to express them- 
selves in an earnest and a genuinely sincere manner. 

Senator Yarsoroucu. Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrman. The Senator from Texas. 

Senator YarBorovuau. I desire to commend Mrs. Munther and 
Mrs. Gaines for their careful attention they have given their state- 
ments for what must be to them a rather trying experience to come 
here and narrate the problems that they have in rearing their families 
on these salaries. While I know that it must have been a rather trying 
experience to each of you, I think that it has been a very beneficial 
service to this Government and to the hundreds and thousands of 
Government workers and to those of us who are here and who have a 
duty in passing upon these difficult problems. I personally appreciate 
the fact that you have given us this benefit and a detailed breakdown 
of just what exactly are the problems that the family of an American 
letter carrier faces in his day-to-day problems on this salary. You have 
rendered a very fine service, not merely for the letter carriers, but for 
the committee and for the Postal Department and for the Nation. 
I thank you. 

Mrs. Gartnes. Mr. Chairman, may I elaborate by way of explana- 
tion? 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Garnes. I came from a family that was a hard-working family 
and I had been reared to believe that you never got something for 
nothing. In fact, for myself personally, I would rather starve than 
to ever bow my head and ask for anything that I did not deserve, 
that I did not work for, and consequently didn’t deserve. It has been 
embarrassing to get up here before persons who are not intimately 
close to you as your friends, even though you feel that they are sym- 
eee to your problems. It is embarrassing to me to get up and 
ey financial statements or a blow-by-blow account of your hard- 
ships. 

1 have always been taught that it was not good breeding to do those 
things but, by way of explanation, my personal opinion is that the 
chief embarrassinent is that this hearing should be necessary to begin 
with. 
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Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mrs. Gaines, we are glad to have these words. 

I want to say to both of you, Mrs. Gaines and Mrs. Munther, that 
we appreciate your appearing before us and giving to us firsthand a 
picture of what the conditions are with the postal workers. While 
you were speaking, I couldn’t help remembering families of which the 
husband is in the postal service and the wife is compelled to work also, 
often to the detriment of the well-being of their children. 

Sometimes we wonder why we have so much delinquency. I think 
a great deal of it is caused by the mothers having to work and not 
being at home to take care of those children properly. No one can 
take care of a child the way the mother can. I want to join in what 
you said a few minutes ago in making that statement. 

Thank you again for testifying before our committee. 

I am going to adjourn until 10 o’clock on Thursday morning, at 
which time the first witness will be Mr. E. C. Hallbeck. 

Mr. Donerty. Mr. Chairman, are we now excused? We have 
concluded our testimony and, if we are excused, I want you, as chair- 
man, and all the other members of the committee, to know that we 
are very grateful for your rapt attention to our case here this morning. 
You have always given us an open and fair hearing. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doherty, you know that we are always glad 
to have you and your group. If we have any further questions we 
may call you back, but I don’t think we will have to because you have 
presented your case so well. 

Mr. Donerty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. If there is nothing else, the committee will be 
adjourned until Thursday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the committee was recessed to recon- 
vene on Thursday, May 5, 1960, at 10 a.m.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
ComMITTEE ON Post OFrFricEe AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee was called to order at 10 a.m., in room 6202, New 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Olin D. Johnston (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston (chairman), Monroney, Yarborough, 
Clark, Randolph, Carlson, Fong, and Brunsdale. 

Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director; J. Don Kerlin 
assistant staff director; and Frank A. Paschal, minority clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will come to order. Our first 
witness today is Mrs. Maurine B. Neuberger, the wife of our esteemed 
late colleague, Senator Richard L. Neuberger. Senator Neuberger 
was a member of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee and 
cooperated in all the enlightened legislation that emanated from this 
committee. 

Please proceed, Mrs. Neuberger. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, PORTLAND, OREG, 


Mrs. Neusercer. Thank you, Senator Johnston, and members 
of the committee. 

My name is Maurine Neuberger of Portland, Oreg., wife of the late 
Senator Richard Neuberger who served for many years as a member 
of your committee. Iam pleased to have the opportunity of testifying 
in support of needed pay increases to our postal and Federal employees. 

The administration spokesmen tell us that wage increases must 
wait, must wait for the completion of studies currently being made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These studies may be completed 
by December, and that if we wait until January of next year Congress 
then can consider wage increases based on the results of this study. 

Of course, by waiting, this administration will leave office on Janu- 
ary 20, 1961, and a new administration may well want to take a new 
look at pay proposals for Federal and postal employees. In other 
words, what the Eisenhower administration is suggesting is to brush 
under the carpet vitally needed wage increases and wait for the next 
administration. 

As your committee well knows, the whole history of pay legislation 
for Federal employees under the present administration has been one 
of inaction and veto. Three times Congress has passed wage increases 
for Federal employees which were vetoed by the President—in 1954, 
1957, and 1958. We were successful in getting through in 1955 a 
7 percent pay increase which was scaled down to meet administration 
objections, and a 10 percent increase in 1958 which was coupled with 
postal rate increases desired by the administration. 
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_ it is ironic that this administration can spend billions for higher 
interest rates and cannot pay adequate salaries to its employees 
For example, the cost of managing the interest on the Federal ‘debt 
in fiscal 1953 was $6.5 billion. The estimated cost of interest in 196] 
is $9.5 billion—12 percent of estimated 1961 budget expenditures 
In fact, what the administration is telling us is “billions for interest: 
nothing for Federal employees.” ; 

While the administration prepares its so-called vital surveys of wage 
rates in its last year of office the Mitchell-Nixon settlement of the 
steel strike provided important new benefits for steelworkers. Steel- 
workers received a@ minimum 6% cent immediate wage increase by 
company absorption of all health and welfare costs. Wages are 
pegged to the cost of living, and additional wage increases are provided 
effective the first of next year. Is it fair for the administration to 
sponsor pay increases for steelworkers and shirk its responsibility to 
Government employees? What about the inflationary effects for 
steelworkers and steel which is an item so important in our industrial 
society, as well as the high interest rates for those fortunate enough 
to hold Government and private notes? 

Millions of Government employees cannot wait to eat and to live 
but must go ahead with their own individual family lives. For ex- 
ample, a letter carrier after 21 years of Government service with a 
wife and children takes home $86.95 per week. Another letter carrier, 
after 8 years of service and with a family of 4 takes home only $76. 

Some agencies of our Federal Government have realized the expense 
of today’s high cost of living. The Federal Housing Administration 
indicated that a letter carrier does not make enough money to pur- 
chase a $15,000 house. With minimum downpayment a $15,000 
house on a 30-year mortgage payment requires an annual income of 
$5,384, but the letter carrier in the top longevity grade with 25 years 
of service receives only $5,175 a year. 

While a laborer in my city of Portland, Oreg., earned $1.70 an hour 
in comparison with a letter carrier’s $1.81}4 in 1949, the laborer now 
earns $2.67 per hour while the letter carriers’ income is $2.34 an hour. 
Since 1949 the laborer has had 10 wage increases while the letter 
carrier has had but 4, and now receives 44 cents an hour more than 
the letter carrier. Seventy-five percent of all letter carriers either 
have a second job or the wife is forced to work. 

Since July of 1951 until November 1959, postal clerks received 
wage increases averaging 3814 cents an hour, or approximately 20 per- 
cent, while workers in all industry received wage increases of 70 cents 
an hour, or in excess of 45 percent. This represents a lag of 25 percent 
between July 1951 and November 1959 for postal clerks. 

Mr. Chairman I think it is obvious that wages of people in private 
industry are far ahead of wages paid in Government employment. 
There are costs not just to the wage earner but to the Federal Govern- 
ment itself in this situation. Federal employment becomes less 
desirable, less sought after. There is a high turnover as qualified 
persons leave to seek better jobs and the less qualified seek employ- 
ment with the Government. The cost of high turnover is indeed a 
very important factor in measuring the Government’s so-called 
inability to grant needed pay increases. 

If we assume that qualified employees were paid in 100-cent dollars 
in 1939 just prior to the start of World War IT, the employee is actually 
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worse off today than he was 21 years ago by $100. Salaries in higher 
brackets show even a greater loss. The current GS-5 salary would 
have to be increased 5.2 percent to make it equal in terms of purchasing 
power to the salary paid for the same grade in 1939. The loss has been 
more severe in higher grades. The GS~7 salary has lost 11 percent, 
GS-9 has lost 13.6 percent and GS-13 purchasing power has declined 
20.3 percent. ; 

Sixty-four percent of all Federal employees, or almost two-thirds, 
are paid either under the Classification Act or the Postal Pay Act. 
Approximately 31 percent of all employees’ salaries are in the per diem, 
or wage-board, group. Wage-board employees receive regulation pay 
raises based on salaries paid for comparable work in their areas. For 
example; a wage-board W—7 employee who received 86 cents an hour in 
1943, in 1959 received $2.19 per hour, or a 155 percent increase, 
while a GS—4 employee who received 89 cents an hour in 1943 is now 
up to $1.85 per hour, an increase of 108 percent. 

There is a need, my husband and I have felt for some time, for an 
automatic procedure for reviewing classified salaries at regular, stated 
intervals, so that changing conditions and new economic situations 
might be taken into consideration. Wage-board employees receive 
regular increases of substantial amounts at regular intervals, while 
classified employees lag far behind. 

Mr. Chairman, while the administration in its last few months of 
office decides that the classified and other pay systems are outmoded 
land must be reviewed—in other words, it wishes to stall any pay 
increases—Federal and postal emplovees must continue to live, to eat, 
to raise their families. It is for this reason that I strongly urge a 
substantial pay increase for all Government employees. 

One thing that struck me was a report from the Federal Housing 
Administration. Now, this is an agency of the Federal Government 
and this agency has determined that a postal letter carrier with 25 
years of service who earns $5,170 per year does not have a large 
enough income to purchase a $15,000 home under an FHA 30-year 
mortgage, they require an income of $5,384. It seems to me that 
this is rather a graphic example of the shortcomings of our Federal 
pay system. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrMaNn. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to make this 
comment. Mrs. Neuberger, I am pleased you appeared before our 
committee. I think that one of the pleasantest associations I have 
had during my service in Congress was serving with your husband 
who was certainly interested in the welfare of the Federal employees 
and was entitled to much credit for some of the fine legislation that 
we were able to secure for the Federal workers not only in salary 
increases but many other programs of which I happened to be associ- 
ated with him in working out. 

I would remind you, however, that you were critical this morning 
in your statement about the payments during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. I think the record will show that the Federal employees got 
pay increases and other benefits during the first 7 years of the Eisen- 
hower administration which compare very favorably with any other 
7-year period. 
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Mrs. NeusperGer. Senator Carlson, I think that there have been 


pay increases; we just feel that they need to have a review and they “a 
need to keep up with the standard of living. I think that sometimes 7 
we people who advocate pay increases are criticized because we don’t of 
consider the money to pay for it, I know, but I believe that when tt 
your child is ailing or you are sick you go and get the medicine and 
the treatment you need and then you arrange to pay for it and you 
usually do and I’m sure we can. ; 
The CuatrmMan. We appreciate your appearing before us this i 
morning. 
Mrs. Neusercer. Thank you, Senator Johnston. 0 


The Cuarrman. E. C. Hallbeck, legislative representative of the 
National Federation of Post Office Cierks, is our next witness. You 
may proceed, Mr. Hallbeck. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. HALLBECK, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Hauuseck. Mr. Chairman, it is always a pleasure to appear 
before this committee. In view of the number of witnesses you have 
scheduled this morning and what I believe to be the imperative need 
for action, | would like permission to file my statement and I would 
like to comment briefly, I hope, on some portions of that statement. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Hallbeck. Proceed as you prefer. 
(The complete statement of Mr. Hallbeck follows:) 











STATEMENT OF E. C. HALuBeEcK, LeGIsLATIVE Director, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
or Post Orrice CLERKS 






Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am E. C. Hallbeck, legislative 
director of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. Our headquarters 
building is located at 817 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and we represent 
post office clerks employed in first-, second-, and third-class post offices in every 
State of the Union and in Puerto Rico. 

I want first to express our thanks to the members of this committee for their 
attention to the very important problem of postal and Federal salaries. It is a 
subject worthy of your earnest consideration. A solution is urgently needed. 

With respect to the bill S. 3141, which was introduced by the chairman, for 
himself and Senator Carlson, we are, of course, wholeheartedly in favor of its 
enactment. That legislation would make permanent the 2%-percent temporary 
increase provided in the 1958 legislation on this subject. However, we believe 
that this bill ought to be amended in order to bring present postal and Federal 
employee wages up to the standards laid down by the chairman in his statement 
at the opening of these hearings. 

In this brief presentation, I hope to be able to show that there is an absolute 
need for further and immediate salary increases. I propose to demonstrate that. 

1. Postal wage increases have lagged more than 25 percent behind wage in- 
creases granted in private industry since 1951. 

2. That the productivity of post office clerks has continued to increase which, 
in itself warrants salary increases; and 

3. That the administration, by its part in the settlement of the recent steel 
dispute, already stands committed to further wage increases in private industry. 




























THE LAG IN POSTAL WAGE INCREASES 






From July 1951 until November of last year, post office clerks received wage 
increases averaging 38% cents per hour or approximately 20 percent. During 
the same period production workers in industry (all manufacturing) received 
increases averaging 70 cents per hour or in excess of 45 percent. Thus, in this 
period postal employess suffered a net loss of 3114 cents per hour or approximately 
25 percent when compared with increases granted to employees in private industry. 
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As a part of this statement I am attaching a table (appendix A) which shows the 
comparative hourly rates for post office clerks and people employed in private 
industry for the 1951-59 period. These figures are the figures of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor and represent what I consider to be a completely valid cross section 
of production workers in industry. They are not limited to a few high priced 
trades but cover the entire range of production workers in industry. 


INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


Increased production is rather generally conceded to be a valid argument for 
increased wages. The productivity of post office employees has been ascending 
year after year. In appearing before the House Committee on Appropriations, 
‘Assistant Postmaster General Barnes told the committee that in the case of post 
office clerks, productivity had increased by 2.6 percent in 2 years and the table 
inserted in the record (p. 216 of the printed hearings) indicated an increased pro- 
ductivity of 6.8 percent since 1955. It will be seen, therefore, that if productivity 
is a valid argument for wage increases, post office clerks have earned increases by 
doing more work. 


FURTHER WAGE INCREASES IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


I think it is pretty evident that the administration, by its part in the settlement 
of the steel dispute, is committed to further wage increases in private industry. 
As a result of the intercession of the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, and the Vice 
President, Mr. Nixon—both of whom can be fairly said to be representative of the 
administration—steelworkers have received increases calculated in the 39 to, 41 
cents per hour area, depending upon who does the calculating. This pattern set by 
steel will be followed in other industries and its total effect on wages has to be 
upward. The administration, therefore, is committed to wage increases, at least 
by inference, to workers in private industry generally, and cannot, in my judgment 
fairly deny at least equal increases to postal and Federal employees. 


THE ADMINISTRATION POSITION 


The committee has previously heard from the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Stans, and the chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, Mr. 
Jones, and is aware of the fact that the ed ™inistration is on record as opposed to 
any and all wage increases at this time pending the completion of a wage survey 
currently being made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. Inevitably, this course would delay the enactment of salary increases 
that are badly needed now, until sometire next year at the very earliest, and 
quite possibly until sometime in the fiscal year 1962. 

We do not believe that such a delay is either necessary or warranted. Neither 
do we believe that there is any validity to the argument that wage increases should 
be delayed in order to develop a comprehensive pay plan for the entire Federal 
service. 

Certainly in the case of the postal employee whose salary is determined by the 
Postal Field Service Classification Act of 1955, there is no need for more study 
unless the Department is now willing to concede that it was wrong 5 years ago. 
There is need for a revision of that act. As the chairman and many members of 
this committee will recall, I represent the only organization that opposed the 
enact'rent of whet becz're Public Law 68 in 1955. But if we are to delay neces- 
sary salary increases pending a further revision and reclassifiextion of postal 
salaries, then I think it quite lovical to expect that it will not be 1962 but probably 
1964 before postal wages are increased. Frankly, I do not believe that postal 
employees can wait that long. 

On Thursday and Friday of lest week Postmaster General Summerfield ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. He told 
the committee, “I am familiar with the reasons which have been advanced in 
support of a general pay increase. If accepted as fact and not examined too 
closely, I am sure those reasons may sound very persuasive to some. But I 
propose to examine them for the benefit of this committee and the taxpaying 
public and to demonstrate, with facts, that the justification for a whopping 23 
percent pay increase is false and entirely unconvincing. In the process, I hope 
to straighten out some of the numerous distortions which have been inflicted on 
the credulity of this committee in recent weeks.”’ 

Among the alleged distortions which the Postmaster General referred to was a 
statement that I had made earlier to the House Committee on Post Office and 
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Civil Service. The Postmaster General handled it in this fashion: ‘It has had to 
be admitted that postal pay increases have kept well ahead of the increased cost 
on living. One witness had this to say, ‘If the cost of living could be accpeted 
as the only valid yardstick for determining wages, I would have to admit that 
postal employees did not have much of a case upon which to seek additional 
salary increases at this time.’ The witness hastened to add that, of course, the 
cost of living as such is not the sole measurement for determining what a proper 
salary is.” I hastened to add, “nothing of the sort.” 

I am sorry that the Postmaster General saw fit to misconstrue what I told the 
committee. Had the Postmaster General been more accurate, he would not have 
lifted a single sentence out of context but would have quoted the entire paragraph 
of my statement which was as follows: 

“Tf the cost of living could be accepted as the only valid yardstick for deter- 
mining wages, I would have to admit that postal employees did not have much of 
a case-upon which to seek additional salary increases at this time. However, | 
know of no group either in Government or private employment whose wage 
increases have been so limited. For example, during this same period, when the 
wages of post office employees, particularly post office clerks, increased by 132 
and 137 percent, respectively, while the cost of living increased by 111.5 percent, 
the wages in manufacturing industries were increased from $23.86 per week to 
$88.98 per week, or 273 percent. I submit that this is a far more valid basis for 
comparing postal salaries and determining their adequacy than any mere reference 
to the cost of living.” 

Let me remind this committee that the Postmaster General and not I intro- 
duced the cost-of-living argument on January 11 of this year when he appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Treasury-Post Office Department Appropriations of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. At that time the Postmaster General 
submitted a chart which was reproduced on page 29 of the printed hearings in 
which he conveniently forgot or neglected to tell the whole story. The part of 
the story that the Postmaster General omitted is contained in appendix ‘“C” 
attached to this statement. (See p. 208.) 

Until such time as the Postmaster General can demonstrate that the wages of 
people in private industry have been restricted to increases in the cost of living, 
we do not propose to agree that the wages of postal employees should be so 
restricted. 

WHAT IS THE CONSUMERS PRICE INDEX? 


I think it is important to keep in mind what the Consumers Price Index really 
is. It is not intended to be a measurement of the cost of living and a great deal 
of misunderstanding has developed because people forget the real purpose of the 
index. Mr. Clague, when he appeared before this committee, stated that— 

‘An index, such as I have described, measures the change in prices of a fixed 
market basket of goods and services. It measures the effect of price changes on 
the cost of living of the average wage and clerical worker’s family. It does not 
measure the total change in their cost of living. When the index was first de- 
veloped back in World War I, it was called the Cost of Living Index. However, 
this led to so much misunderstanding that in 1945 the name was changed.” 

Unfortunately, all too many people still consider the index as a measurement 
of the cost of living. As Mr. Clague has stated, it is only a measurement of the 
changes in a fixed market basket of goods and services and does not take into 
account the changes in the standard of living which is an altogether different 
thing. Wage increases that have accrued to employees in private industry reflect 
changes in the standard of living which, as we all know, has risen rapidly since 
World War II. If postal employees are to be restricted to increases representing 
only increases in the fixed market basket and without relation to an increased 
standard of living, then they must forever resign themselves to an inferior eco- 
nomic position or—and this is more likely—seek other and more profitable em- 
ployment. 

Because we believe that wages in industry have been increased to reflect changes 
and improvements in the standard of living, we believe that the only fair and 
reasonable method for determining an adequate postal wage is by a comparison 
with the wages paid in private industry to people of the same or equal skill, 
training, and intelligence. We do not believe that this can be accomplished by 
comparing 29 white collar jobs—23 of which are occupied principally by women— 
with current postal wages. We believe rather that such a comparison has to be 
made with the wages paid to the skilled trades in private industry. 
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THE BLS WAGE SURVEY 


I want to refer briefly to the survey of white collar wages now being conducted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. “At the outset, let me make it plain that we 
offer no criticism of the objectivity of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Under the 
very able direction of Mr. Ewan Clague, the Bureau can be depended upon to 
make a thorough and factual analysis of almost any problem in its field. Given 
the necessary time and money, I have no doubt that the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties could present a very accurate comparison between the pay in private industry 
and the pay in Government for any comparable job and position. However, 
ths what the Bureau has been asked to do. They 
have only Sek asked . extend the community wage surveys through an addi- 
tional 60 metropolitan areas. 

For a number of years the Bureau has been making these surveys in about 20 
of the largest metropolitan areas in the country and since the majority of post 
office clerks and carriers, at least 80 percent of them, reside in these 20 largest 
metropolitan areas, the need for any further survey escapes me. The only 
thing new in the survey refers to the pay rates for professional and managerial 
personnel, and so far as I can determine that would have little or no application 
to the postal service. 

As stated above, we do not quarrel with the objectivity of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. However, they have been asked to survey only a very limited number 
of white collar positions (29) usually occupied by women and girls (23 out of 29) 
and on the basis of those figures the Post Office Department and the Civil Service 
Commission, and not the Bureau of Labor Statistics is going to make a comparison 
with the wages paid to postal and other employees in thousands of different 
positions. Does any member of this committee honestly believe that he can 
fairly determine the proper rate of pay for a post office clerk or a letter carrier 
on the basis of the wages paid in private industry to office boys, payroll clerks, 
tabulating machine operators, order clerks and accounting clerks? The jobs of 
the vast majority of post office employees are more readily comparable to pro- 
duction workers in industry and to the trades or blue collar groups, and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has been collecting and publishing the figures on these 
groups for many years. Appendix “B” of this statement illustrates how wage 
increases for these groups compare with increases to postal employees for the 
last decade. 

We are not sympathetic to the suggestion that action be delaved until the 
completion of the current survey. In the first place, as I have previously stated, 
this would inevitably delay necessary action. Secondly, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has already completed 33 of these surveys and could, if requested to do 
so, present these 33 surveys, plus 6 that were completed last month, and give 
the committee a pretty fair idea of a national average based on these surveys 
right now. 

INCREASES NEEDED NOW 


For the foregoing reasons, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
believe that an immediate increase is not only necessary but fully justified at this 
time. We believe that such an increase has to be substantial. To our mind, 
the legislation best suited to the task at hand is the bill introduced on the other 
side of the Capitol by Congressman James H. Morrison of Louisiana, H.R. 9883. 
That bill would, if enacted, provide both a necessary salary increase of approx- 
mately 12 percent, plus needed corrections in the Postal Field Service Classifi- 
cation Act. These corrections are similar to what industry terms ‘‘fringe bene- 
fits’”’ resulting from negotiated wage contracts. There are three such corrections 
or a benefits: 

The number of salary levels would be reduced from 20 to 19, making the 
leilinde more nearly conform to the GS schedule for employees under the Classi- 
fication Act. 

The present level 1 with a starting salary of only $3,170 per annum or $1.57 
per hour is totally unrealistic in terms of today’s industrial wage. Recause the 
rate for that level is unrealistic, H.R. 9883 would eliminate that level and renumber 
the remaining levels accordingly. 

2. The number of steps in each PFS level would be reduced from 7 to 6. We 
believe that a competent employee, and this particularly applies to a post office 
clerk, has served his apprenticeship, learned his schemes and demonstrated his 
efficiency in not more than 5 years, and after that length of time should be paid 
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the top automatic rate just like a journeymaninindustry. A six step level would 
resuly in promotion to the top step after completing 5 years of service. 

3. The number of longevity grades would be increased from 3 to 4 and the value 
of those grades would be increased from $100 per annum to $200 per annum. 
Many Members of Congress have introduced legislation and/or spoken in favor of 
changes in the present system of longevity grades. The present formula of 13, 
18, and 25 years was adopted at a time when there were 11 salary grades and the 
first longevity promotion occurred after 3 years of service in the then highest auto- 
matic grade. Now the first longevity promotion does not occur until 7 years after 
promotion to the hi-hest automatic step of alevel. A man actually works a longer 
period to attain the first longevity step than he does to attain the highest auto- 
matic step of his level. 

H.R. 9883 would correct this situation by providing four longevity steps based 
on 10, 15, 20, and 25 years of service. Thus the first longevity step would be 
attained after the same length of service as it took to progress through the six 
steps in a salary level and each additional longevity step would be attained after 
each additional 5 years of service. 

The value of each longevity step would be increased from $100 to $200 per 
annum. The present $100 increment is actually the smallest increase any em- 
ployee receives during his career in the postal service. It is at best only a carry- 
over from a discontinued pay plan and is completely inconsistent with the present 
PFS schedule. Set up originally to reward long and faithful service, it today 
provides a too meager reward. 

We believe that these corrections will help to modernize and improve the exist- 
ing postal pay system and are necessary adjustments at this time. 

We hope that serious consideration will be given to these proposals. We suc- 
gest that this committee amend 8. 3141 to incorporate the provisions of H.R. 9883. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I deeply appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to present our views and express the hope that prompt action will be taken 
so that legislation can be enacted at this session of the Congress. 

Thank you. 


AppENDIX A 


Comparative hourly rates, post office clerks—Private industry 


July 1951! November Dollar Percent 
1959 increase increase 


Post office clerk: 
Entrance grade 
Top automatic grade 
All manufacturing 
Ee ee ea 
Nondurable goods 
Wholesale trade 
Transportation 
Telephone 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Commercial printing 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied products_......--..-- 
Industrial average 
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1 The hourly rate shown for private industry in 1951 is the hourly rate for that year. 


Source: Public Laws Nos. 204 and 426. ‘Gross Hours and Earnings of Production Workers by Indus- 
try,” table C-1. Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 
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APPENDIX C 


HERE’S WHAT THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL OMITTED ~~~ 


SINCE 1939 ip 


Wages in Manufacturing 


i Have Increased 273% 


Percent 





WAGES OF PRODUCTION WORKERS 
IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN REGULAR CLERKS’ AND ° 
LETTER CARRIERS" ANNUAL BASE SALARIES. AND 
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Mr. Hatxtseck. Mr. Chairman, I am E. C. Hallbeck, legislative 
director of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

I would like to express our thanks to the members of this committee 
for their attention to this timely problem. It is a subject worthy of 
your earnest consideration and certainly a solution is urgently needed. 

I have here a telegram that I received just yesterday which I think 


probably tells the story in a few words better than any evidence that 
I might submit. 
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This statement is from our national vice president at Pawtucket, 
R.1., William J. A. Foreman, and it reads as follows: 

Laborers union, Providence, R.I., today negotiated contract calling for 45 
cents wage increase over next 4 years. Laborers starting salary of $2.65 at new 
automated post office is 65 cents an hour more than starting salaries of operators 
of new complicated sorting machines at Project Turnkey. 

And there in a nutshell I think you have the problem that faces us. 
We pay the people who construct buildings 65 cents an hour more than 
the starting wage for those who are going to operate these new auto- 
mated and complicated projects. I think it’s a sad commentary that 
in this case at least the laborer evidently isn’t worthy of his hire 
wage in the sense that he’s certainly going to be paid a much smaller 
rate than those that do work of a lesser standard insofar as training, 
intelligence, and other qualifications are concerned. 

I hope in this demonstration to demonstrate first that postal wages 
have lagged 25 percent behind other wage increases granted in private 
industry in 1951; second, that the productivity of post office clerks 
has continued to increase which, in itself warrants salary increases; 
and third, despite the administration, by its part in the settlement 
of the recent steel dispute, already stands committed to further wage 
increases in private industry. 

Since July of 1951, up until November of last year, post effice-elerks 
received wage increases averaging 3814 cents per hour or approxi- 
mately 20 percent. During this same period, production workers in 
industry received increases averaging 70 cents per hour or in excess 
of 45 percent. Thus, in this period postal employees suffered a net 
loss of 3134 cents per hour or approximately 25 percent when compared 
with increases granted to employees in private industry. 

Insofar as productivity is concerned, Assistant Postmaster General 
Barnes told a House Appropriations Committee that the productivity 
of post office clerks have increased by 2.6 percent in 2 years and 6.8 
percent since 1955. 

It will be seen, therefore, that if productivity is a valid argument 
for wage increases post office clerks have earned increases by doing 
more work. 

The last part in the settlement of the steel dispute the adminis- 
tration, it seems to me, is pretty evidently committed to further wage 
increases in private industry. As a result of the intercession of the 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, and the Vice President, Mr. Nixon, 
both of whom can be fairly said to be representative of the adminis- 
tration, steelworkers have received increases calculated in the 39 to 41 
cents per hour area. This pattern set by steel will be followed in other 
industries and its total effect on wages has to be upward. The adminis- 
tration, therefore, is committed to wage increases, at least by inference, 
to workers in private industry generally and cannot, in my judgment, 
fairly deny at least equal increases in postal and Federal employees. 

This committee has previously heard from Mr. Stans and Mr. 
Jones, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, respectively. In short, their state- 
ments were a plea for postponement of consideration pending the 
results of a survey now being conducted by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

Let me say first that we have no quarrel with the objectivity of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. I think if given the money and the time 
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the Bureau of Labor Statistics could probably compare most jobs in 
Government with comparable jobs in private industry, but that isn’t 
what they have been asked to do. The have been asked rather to 
extend a survey that has been conducted in 20 cities over a long period 
of years to an additional 60 cities, 40 of them by the ist of July and 
20 in the following fiscal year. 

It happens that as of this time the Bureau has already completed a 
considerable number of those surveys, I have them here; they have 
completed 33 of them, 6 more were completed last month, and as of 
this date, I think, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, if requested to do 
so, could give you a pretty fair general average as of this moment of 
what they are going to be able to show in December of this year. 

Just this morning I received another release from the Department 
of Labor, it’s a wage survey on Allentown, Bethelem, and Easton, in 
Pennsylvania, and accompaning that is a summary release on the 
occupational earnings in 30 major labor markets. The point I’m 
making, Mr. Chairman, is that if there’s any validity to these figures 
those figures are now available for the most part and any delay pending 
further studies just isn’t necessary. 

The CHatrMan. In other words, you think we have a complete 
enough survey throughout the United States to get a general picture 
of what is taking place? 

Mr. Hauupeck. I think that’s true, sir. 

Senator Caruson. Mr. Hallbeck, will you tell us how many places 
they had expected to study, how many have the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics decided to study before they report? Do you know? I 
don’t know that. 

Mr. Hauuseck. It’s my understanding, Mr. Carlson, that they are 
going to have 60 ready in July 1 and on the basis of those 60 they are 
to make a report first in October and then a final report in December 
of this year, but the point is they already have almost 40 of them right 
now. 

Now, another, it seems to me, misconception, most people seem to 
believe that this survey and comparison is going to be made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and from my talks with Mr. Clague that 
isn’t so. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is going to make the survey 
but the comparisons are going to be made not by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics but by the Civil Service Commission and the Post Office 
Department. 

Now, I think the survey is interesting because the determination is 
apparently going to be made on the ae of some 29 white-collar 
occupations, 23 of which are occupied principally by women. Now, 
I don’t believe that there is any member of this committee who be- 
lieves that you could base, rightfully, on any degree of comparability, 
the salaries of post-office clerks and letter carriers on the work of 29 
groups, 23 of which are principally women. When you take in such 
things as office boys, tabulating-machine operators, bookkeeping- 
machine operators, key-punch operators, office girls, secretaries, 
See: you are in a field entirely foreign from the vast majority 
of postal employees. Their work requires a manual effort and a 
dexterity that just isn’t present in office work. Their work compares 
more with the trades groups, with the blue-collar groups, and in my 
judgment they ought to be paid with the blue-collar groups and with 
the trade groups and not with the white-collar groups. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you know how many blue-collar installations 
there are in the United States? 

Mr. Hatuseck. I don’t, sir; but there are a tremendous number 
of them—the navy yards, the arsenals 

The CHarrMAN. It is true that we have those statistics and they 
could be furnished readily. 

Mr. Hatupeck. They have had those for years. 

The CHAIRMAN. Wouldn’t that to a very reliable degree give us a 
general average of what is being paid to blue-collar workers through- 
out the United States? 

Mr. Hauupeck. I think it would and, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chairman, as a part of my prepared statement, appendix A gives a 
comparison of the rate of post-office clerks with those in manufacturing 
industry and they are not specific trades, they are not limited to the 
high-pay trades, they take in all manufacturing, durable goods and 
nondurable goods. It takes in wholesale trade, generally wholesale 
trade, transportation, telephone, printing and allied industries, com- 
mercial printing, furniture and fixtures, paper and allied products. 
Now, those are the run-of-the-mill jobs and those are the people that 
have gained far faster than have postal employees. 

The CHartrMAN. Are these vast Government installations paying 
their workers the prevailing wage? 

Mr. Hauupecx. They are, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Isn’t it also true that postal workers are not 
receiving as much as the Government is paying blue-collar workers 
in those various places? 

Mr. Hauuseck. I think that’s absolutely true, sir. 

As a matter of fact, the earnings and hours series of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, table C—1, which are published monthly in the Monthly 
Labor Review, gives you, I think, practically every blue-collar job 
that you could name. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been re- 
porting on those for years. There is no lack of statistics readymade 
for those groups and, as far as we are concerned, that’s the employees 
of the postal field service, I don’t believe there is any necessity for 
this later study. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Hallbeck, you are not advocating this morn- 
ing, are you, that we start paying our postal people based on regional 
salaries? 

Mr. Hatuseck. No, sir; and for a very obvious reason, Senator 
Carlson, that I am sure you know. This is one place where I agree 
with the Post Office Department; there is no place to draw the line. 

Senator Cartson. However, you are making comparisons on blue- 
collar jobs that are paid on a regional basis. 

Mr. Hautuseck. But you can take that on a national basis, which 
is what the Department intends to do with this current survey. 
They are going to weight them according to the number of people in 
cities and then give you a rather fair national average, I would say, 
but they could do that right now with the figures they already have. 

The CuarrMAN. When the proposed survey is complete, will that 
not be a general average throughout the United States? 

Mr. Hatuseck. That is true, but they will be weighted figures 
also. I think I should say in fairness they will be weighted figures. 

The Cuarrman. But that will be more or less the general average 
throughout the United States? 
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Mr. Hatiseck. That’s exactly what they hope to come up with, a 
national average. 

The Cuatrman. Not any particular locality, but throughout the 
United States? 

Mr. Hautuseck. That’s right. 

I have no quarrel with the method, it’s the groups they are going 
to use for comparative purposes which I don’t think fairly reflect the 
kind of work our people do. 

The CuarrMAN. So your idea is they have to have comparable jobs 
for the purpose of the survey? 

Mr. Hauupeck. I think that’s so. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Hatureck. Mr. Chairman, there isn’t much that could be 
said about the current salaries of postal employees. The argument 
has been introduced, not by me but by the Postmaster General, that 
the employees have received increases since 1939 somewhat above 
the increases in the cost of living. I think in this instance the Post- 
master General makes a very common mistake, they take the Con- 
sumers Price Index, Bureau of Labor Statistics, as a measurement of 
the cost of living. I would remind this committee that Mr. Clague, 
when he appeared before you, made this statement: 

An index such as I have described measures the change in prices of a fixed 
market basket of goods and services. It measures the effect of price changes on 
the cost of living of the average wage and clerical worker’s family, it does not 
measure the total change in their cost of living. When the index was first devel- 
oped back in World War I it was called the Cost of Living Index; however, this 
led to so much misunderstanding that in 1945 the name was changed. 

Unfortunately, all too many people still consider the index as a 
measurement of the cost of living and it’s nothing of the sort. As 
Mr. Clague has stated, it’s only a measurement of the changes in a 
fixed market basket and does not take into account the changes in the 
standards of living which is an altogether different thing. 

No one to my knowledge in industry has received increases based 
solely on the cost of living. Their increases have been based on the 
changes in the standards of living and I think certainly that the em- 
ployees of our Federal Government are entitled to consideration for 
having their wages determined on the same basis. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already stated that we do not quarrel with 
the objectivity of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, we do not quarrel 
particularly with the method that’s going to be used to obtain these 
what I think would be very helpful figures, but unfortunately, if we 
follow the program suggested and wait, then I think it’s quite likely 
that it’s going to be at least 1961 and probably 1962 before there is 
going to be any salary increases in the postal service. Frankly, I 
don’t think we can and that we should be asked to wait that long. 
Wage increases in the postal service are needed now, we believe that 
the legislation best suited to the task at hand lies in the bill intro- 
duced on the other side of the Capitol by the Honorable James H. 
Morrison, H.R. 9983. That bill, if enacted, would provide necessary 
salary increase and numerous minor changes in the Classification Act. 

We believe that those corrections will help to modernize and im- 
prove the existing postal pay system and are necessary adjustments 
at this time. We hope that serious consideration will be given to 
these proposals. We suggest that this committee amend S. 3141 to 
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incorporate the provisions of H.R. 9983 and I want to, at this time, 
Mr. Chairman, express for myself and for the members of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, our thanks and appreciation to you 
and to Senator Carlson for the joint introduction of the bill to make 
permanent the 2'4-percent increase. We believe that that bill, S. 3141, 
should be amended, however, to reflect the changes which the chair- 
man, or the practices and the standards which the chairman referred 
to at the opening of these hearings. 

We deepy appreciate this opportunity to present our views and 
express the hope that prompt action will be taken so that legislation 
can be enacted at this session of the Congress. 

The CHatRMAN. Now, just to keep the record straight as to what 
the Democrats have done and what the Republicans have done: we 
will go back to Truman’s administration in 1945. 

There was a 15.9 »ercent increase in pay in 1945; there was one of 
14.2 percent in 194v, and in 1948 it was 11 percent—-making, during 
the first Truman administration, a 41.1 percent increase. During 
Truman’s second term of office it added to 14.1 percent, as there was 
an increase of 4.1 percent in 1949 and of 10 percent in 1951. Add the 
increases together and vou get 55.2 percent for those vears. 

Now, compare those figures with those of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration: In 1953 there was no increase; in 1954, no increase; in 1955 
there was an 8-percent increase. Now for the second Eisenhower 
term: 1957, no increase; 1958, a 10-percent increase; 1959, no increase. 
So far during this administration it all adds to only 18 percent. It 
remains to be seen what 1960 will bring forth. 

Mr. Hatuseck. I didn’t have those figures percentagewise, I have 
them in dollars. 

The Cuarrman. I believe that’s a pretty clear picture. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I want to make the statement 
that my statement still stands that there have been pay increases 
and other employment benefits during the Eisenhower administration 
that compare very favorably with any previous 7-year period. And 
I have set out some figures which have been furnished me that I would 
like to have made part of the record. If I don’t get them in time I 
ask that they will be placed at this point in the record. 

The CuarrmMan. They will be placed in the record at this point. 
But I do hope that our loyal employees will get an increase this year. 

(Senator Carlson subsequently submitted the following informa- 
tion:) 

The facts prove beyond any doubt that postal employees during the past 7 
years have received more pay and other employment benefits than in any com- 
parable period in history, 

No effort has been spared in making the postal worker’s job a better job, in 
more comfortable surroundings, with modern equipment to relieve some of the 
arduous manual burden which had been traditional in the postal service. Im- 
proved lighting, air conditioning, modernized buildings, mechanical conveyor 
equipment, mailsters and satchel carts for letter carriers, vastly improved safety 
these are but a few of the benefits made available by this administration, which 
has been called callous to the needs and desires of its work force. 

What has been done for the paycheck? Let me enumerate them for you: 

1. Direct pay increases totaling approximately 20 pereent, for a first-year 
cost of $436,831,000. 

2. Greatly liberalized retirement benefits, with an added first-year cost of 
$10,538,000. 

3. Group life insurance, at a first-year cost of $7,103,000. 
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4. Group health insurance, with an estimated first-year cost of $37,963,000. 

5. Executive order holiday benefits for rural carriers, and Saturday holiday 
benefits which guarantee each employee eight paid holidays per year, with first. 
year costs of $4,433,000. 


6. Additional equipment allowances for rural carriers, with first-year cost of 
$6,800,000. 


7. Increased travel allowances, with first-year costs of $4,100,000. 


8. Tax-free uniform allowances of up to $100 per uniformed employee each 
year, with first-year costs of $13,600,00 


9. Biweekly pay periods, providing 1 extra day’s pay per year, with a first- 
year cost of $6,700,000. 

10. Military leave for substitute employees, at a first-year cost of $2,800,000, 

11. Longevity pay for substitute employees, at a first-year cost of $765, 000. 

12. Unemployment compensation, with an estimated first-year - to the 
Federal Government, attributable to postal employment, of $7, 200,000 

13. Free fidelity bonds at an estimated annual savings to postal employ ees of 

$776,280 and a cost to the Department of $190,000 


14. Social seourtty coverage extended to temporary employees, at a first-year 
cost of $5,300,000. 


This listing of benefits, in terms of only first-year costs, totals $544,323,000, 
This represents a recurring cost which becomes greater with each year as employ. 
ment in the postal service increases. 


How can anyone, with any knowledge of these facts, seriously and honestly 
maintain that there is anything negative in this administration’s attitude on 
employee legislation? 

Mr. Hatuseck. Mr. Chairman, might I say we welcome this 
rivalry, we hope you try to outdo each other. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Hallbeck, I think you well know and all 
the Federal workers all know the chairman and I don’t have much 
difficulty getting together on these things; I hope we can do it this year. 

Mr. Hauuseck. I think that is true. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Carlson, were you in the Senate in 1945? 

Senator Carson. No. 

The Cuarrman. I was. I will say this, in all justice to the Repub- 
lican administration, that we tried to hold the line during the war. 
In 1945, we were compelled, in all justice, to grant an increase. The 
same was true in 1946. 

Mr. Hauuiseck. We had to move very fast and very often in order 
to catch up from a long drought, shall we say. 

The Cuarrman. I wish to be honest and fair in this matter and 
give credit when it is due. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say this: I don’t 
think we ever have any problems on this committee. 

The CuarrmMan. We don’t. 

Senator Carison. It was my privilege to serve as chairman of this 
committee in the 83d Congress and it just happens to be that I find 
here on the desk, Washington Post, August 23, 1954, the “Federal 
Diary” written by Jerry Kluttz, who I think is a great friend of all 
the Federal workers and one of my friends. The heading says: 


THE 83p Conaress LEAvES Best REcORD IN YEARS IN FEDERAL WORKER 
BENEFITS 


The 83d Congress approved more reforms and progressive legislation for the 
2,300,000 Federal employees than any single Congress in many years. 

In fact, the argument can be made—and no doubt will be—that the employee 
record of the 83d is unequaled. 


I am going to ask that this statement be placed in the record be- 
cause it was my privilege to serve as chairman at that time and I am 
rather proud of the record we have made. 
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(The document is as follows:) 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 23, 1954] 


Tue FEDERAL D1ary—83p ConGreEss LEAVES Brest RECORD IN YEARS IN 
FEDERAL WoRKER BENEFITS 


[By Jerry Kluttz, staff reporter] 


The 83d Congress approved more reforms and progressive legislation for the 
2,300,000 Federal employees than any single Congress in many years. 

In fact, the argument can te made—and no doubt will be—that the employee 
record of the 83d is unequaled. 

There is serious doubt about the President’s signing into law of only one piece 
of employee legislation—the 5-percent pay raise bill for the 1,750,000 postal, 
classified, and other white-collar employees. 

That bill, of course, is most important to the average Federal and District 
Government employee because it puts dollars into his pocket immediately. 

If the pay bill is vetoed, it will leave employees with a sour taste, but nonethe- 
less, it cannot detract from the other employee reforms which will have an accumu- 
lative and beneficial effect. In one way or the other, each Federal worker will 
gain by some of the legislation. 

The cash value of the benefits is estimated at about $250 million annually. 
In tens of thousands of cases, the acts of the 83d will boost the “‘take-home”’ pay 
of employees. 

Here is a rundown on the major employee bills passed by the 83d and the 
effect they would have on Federal employees: 


PAY 


The 1,250,000 classified, Foreign Service, and VA medical employees and those 
in the legislative and judicial branches would be given a 5-percent increase with 
a $170 minimum and $440 maximum. The 500,000 postal employees would get 
a 5-percent increase with $200 minimum and $440 maximum. The travel allow- 
ance of Federal employees would be boosted from $9 to $12 a day. 

(The President may reveal tonight what he intends to do about the contro- 
versial pay-raise bill in his radio-T V report to the people. His advisers are split 
over whether he should sign or veto it.) 


ANNUAL LEAVE 


An objectionable feature of that law, which was repealed, required an employee 
with more than a 30-day carryover to either take or lose the excess over 30 days. 
The employee who carried over more than 30 days to this calendar year may 
carry over up to that same amount to 1955 and to future years. Also, the family 
of an employee who dies in the service will be paid in cash for all annual leave 
to his ¢éredit. Formerly, current leave was lost if the carryover was 30 or more 
days. 

APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 


The Whitten rider which had the Government’s personnel operations tied in 
knots of redtape for the past 5 years, has been watered down and hundreds of 
thousands of employees will be relieved of much grief and worry. 

Hereafter, grade promotions of permanent employees can be made on a perma- 
nent basis. Reinstatement of permanent employees can be made on a permanent 
basis. An estimated 300,000 indefinite employees who passed competitive Civil 
Service tests to qualify for their jobs will be made eligible for permanent status. 

Congress gave CSC the “‘green light’’ to launch its career-conditional appoint- 
ment plan whereby new appointees will be indefinites for the first 3 years and are 
automatically converted to career after that date. It also directed that the 1950 
order by former President Truman be modified to remove the present restrictions 
against permanent appointments, promotions, etc. 


OVERTIME 


Classified employees will get full time and a half pay for overtime on the first 
$5,060 of basic salary, and they will have the alternative of being paid either in 
cash or compensatory time. The agencies will be compelled to follow the wishes 
of the employees. 
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Those paid in excess of $5,060 through grade 15 will get overtime on $5,060 j), 
either cash or compensatory time at the option of their agencies. 


PAY DIFFERENTIALS 


Employees on long hours of “standby”’ time such as some guards and firefighters 
can be exempted by their agencies from all premium pay laws but they must be 
given a 25 percent cash differential on their base pay. 

In addition, employees who must work irregular and unscheduled hours such 
as G-men, Secret Service agents, Revenue intelligence agents, etc., can be paid 4 
15 percent pay differential in lieu of overtime, holiday, and other forms of pre- 
mium pay. 

LONGEVITIES 


Another provision that will put bigger figures onto the paycheck is the extension 
of longevities to employees in grades 11 through 15. Past service will count toward 
a single longevity. Three-longevities increases can be made. No single increase 
can exceed $200. 

UNIFORMS 


The 250,000 Federal employees who must wear uniforms on the job, such as the 
letter carrier and the elevator operator, will get an annual allowance up to $100. 
And the allowance will be tax free. 


JOB SHIFTS 


After years of consideration, the crafts, protective, and custodial (CPC) pay 
schedule has been abolished and the 117,000 employees covered by it cannot los: 
in the changeover. A provision to guarantee them against a pay cut was ¢arried 
in the bill. 

Many of them will get higher salaries in the process; in fact, the cost to Uncle 
Sam in higher salaries is $35 million. About 75,000 CPC’s who are craftsmen, 
mechanics, and tradesmen will be transferred to agency wage boards for salary- 
fixing purposes. The remainder such as guards, messengers, and the like will be 
switched to the General Schedule of the Classification Act for salary purposes. 


STARTING SALARIES 


For the first time in the history of the Classification Act, enacted in 1923, CSC 
has been given the authority to fix the salaries of new appointees above the grade 
minimums. CSC will use the authority to recruit scarce scientists, engineers, etc. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Federal employees have agitated for it over the years without success. The 
83d covered them under it, effective next January 1, and at no cost to the employee. 
An employee laid off after that date is eligible for jobless pay from the State in 
which he was last employed. 

CALLBACK PAY 


An employee who is called back to duty on his own time must now be puid a 
minimum of 2 hours overtime pay. 


AWARDS 


The awards program has been made far more attractive and the Federal em- 
ployee now has an incentive to do a better job. The President will give a few 
awards each year to superior employees. An agency may now give an employee 
a cash award up to $5,000 on its own motion, and a top of $25,000, if CSC approve: 
of it in advance, for outstanding service. 


RETIREMENT INCREASE 


The temporary increase to civil service retirees which was voted several years 
ago has been made permanent. As first enacted, no increase would be allowed if 
the total annuity .es ceeded $2,160. That provision was modified to exempt added 
annuities purchased by the retirees. 
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SUPERGRADES 


The number of supergrade jobs, GS 16, 17, and 18 ($12,000 to $14,800) was 
boosted from 400 to 550. Most of the higher paid jobs will be in this city. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The return expenses of oversea employees and their dependents will be paid 
by Uncle Sam, under certain conditions, under another bill enacted into law. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


The 83d Congress extended to more than 100,000 part-time and temporary 
Federal employees in Post Office, Census, and in other agencies, Social Security’s 
old-age and survivors’ insurance. In addition, the survivorship and retirement 
benefits wi be liberalized for the 800,000 Federal employees now covered by 
OASI. 

INSURANCE 


A group life insurance plan is now available to each Federal employee and 
official from the President down to the lowest paid cleaner. It’s a bargain-rate 
ep a and an estimated 2 million employees can be expected to take advan- 
tage of it. 

i addition, there are a few other employee reforms approved by the 83d. The 
above shows the employee record of the 83d is excellent and perhaps unsurpassed 
by any of its predecessors. 


Mr. Hauiseck. Mr. Carlson, you have every right to be proud of 
your record as chairman of this committee. I don’t think I have ever 
seen a committee that was so fortunate in its choice of chairmen since 
| have been in Washington, and that goes all the way back to the days 
when Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, was chairman. Very few 
people go back before the time when Kenneth McKellar was chairman ; 


people like that aren’t living any more. 

He was father of asmail back in 1918 and I don’t think any of us 
go back that far. 

Senator YarBorouGH. I want to say a word about a fellow Texan 
who instituted airmail. 

Mr. Hauuseck. If I were you, Senator Yarborough, I wouldn’t 
mention him. 

Senator YarBorouGu. I don’t like some of his other acts but he was 
a real advocate of airmail. 

Mr. Hauiseck. He was, and incidentally, I saw some of the first 
airmail planes fly over Washington in 1917 and 1918, flying between 
New York and Washington. 

SenatorYarBorouGH. You don’t look that old. 

Mr. Hauuipeck. Oh, I’m older than you think. 

The CuarrmMan. The Senator from Texas tells me that he has to go 
to another committee meeting. 

Senator Yarborough, you are excused. 

Senator YarBoroueH. Mr. Chairman, I plan to read all of the 
statements filed and regret very much that I must leave. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed, Mr. Hallbeck. 

Mr. Hatuseck. I have nothing more, Senator, except to thank the 
members of the committee for their attention to this problem. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions of the witness? 

_ We are certainly glad to have you appear before us and give us the 
information that you have. 

Mr. Hatispecx. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. The next witness is Mr. James Campbell, presi- 
dent, American Federation of Government Employees. 

Proceed, Mr. Campbell. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, ACCOMPANIED 
BY JOHN A. McCART, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, AND DR. W. J. 
VOSS, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Campsetu. Mr. Chairman, I am accompanied this morning by 
Mr. John McCart who is the legislative director of our federation and 
by Dr. W. J. Voss who is the director of research of our organization. 

For the record my name is James Campbell; I am president of 
the American Federation of Government Employees, affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO. 

The American Federation of Government Employees is deeply 
appreciative to the chairman and members of this committee for the 
interest they have shown in the salary problem by indicating their 
desire to correct inequities and by scheduling these hearings for the 
purpose of obtaining the factual evidence needed for a decision on 
the proposals currently under consideration. 

An increase of salary is a serious need for any group of employees. 
Classified Federal employees are no exception. This need for greater 
income, based on reasonable wants, is the more acute when successive 
pay raises fail to reestablish an employee’s real wage at an amount he 
believes is fully justified. 

There have been seven classified salary increases beginning with 
1945, but in each instance the salaries of the greater number of 
employees continued to lag far behind the rising price level. In terms 
of real dollars—that is, salaries which maintain the same value in the 
marketplace—these employees have continued to be at an economic 
disadvantages. Because of that fact, they are again asking Congress 
for higher pay and hoping that their request will be granted. 

Before discussing the classified salary problem from the standpoint 
of the employees affected, it seems imperative to comment on the 
administration position, particularly as it was expressed by the Civil 
Service Commission at the current hearings on a classified salary 
increase. The attitude of the Budget Bureau has been as ever that a 
ee pay raise at this time is incompatible with current fiscal 
policy. 

The recent statement of the Civil Service Commission provided 
one further instance of the repeated opposition of that agency toward 
legislative proposals for increasing salaries and otherwise amending 
the Classification Act. 

In general, the Commission statement tended to confuse the issues 
raised by others who testified. Emphasis was placed unnecessarily 
and invalidly on the ‘“‘many variations in our present pay systems.” 
The actual fact is that the important variations are extremely few, 
but the Commission and other administration spokesmen have 
emphasized the existence of many different pay systems—77 in num- 
ber—as one of the reasons why no action should be taken on a pay 
raise in this session of Congress. 

Eighty-seven percent of the 2,200,000 Federal employees have their 
salaries or wages fixed under 3 separate pay systems—I repeat—3 
separate pay systems. These three systems are: (1) Classification 
Act, covering 970,000 employees; (2) the Postal Pay Act, covering 
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470,000 employees; and (3) Army-Air Force and Navy wage systems, 
480,000. Army-Air Force Wage Board and the Navy administrative 
system are coordinated and hence are considered as one system. 

It is unjust to require classified and postal employees to await the 
possibility at some future date of further coordination between the 
many other minor pay systems. 

The Commission’s statement also offered the results of a survey of 
salaries of 20 clerical positions by the National Office Management 
Association. Reference is made to a nationwide salary average which 
obviously can be questioned. Any nationwide average will likely 
have a downward bias unless it properly reflects the concentration of 
Federal employment in high-wage metropolitan areas. 

The Commission has urged Congress to await the results of the 
expanded series of oo surveys by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics on which a preliminary report will not be available before 
September 1960. But it is not necessary to await the results of this 
survey. There are data available which indicate that salaries outside 
the Federal service are in many instances higher than in the civil 
service. Some of these data are included at a later point in this 
AFGE statement. 

The expanded surveys will cover additional cities, many of them 
smaller in size than those heretofore surveyed. Thus, so far as 
routine positions are concerned, representative data are available. 
The additional positions which are being surveyed for the first time 
include those having higher level responsibilities. It is a real likeli- 
hood that this phase of the survey will show that as skill increases, 
Federal salaries lag further and further behind industry. This only 
reaffirms what is eaty known. 

The 19 cities which are now surveyed include about 700,000 Federal 
employees, or about 30 percent of total employment. Preliminary 
data are available for 14 additional cities in which there are about 
350,000 Federal employees. 

Now let us consider the pay problem and the need for an immediate 
salary increase. 

The economic circumstances underlying this need for raising classi- 
fied Federal salaries may be grouped in eight principal categories, 
and it is on this basis that we shall present the supporting data to 
this committee. They may be summarized as follows: 

1. Employees of large corporations have received wage increases 
through collective bargaining at a rate substantially greater than 
have classified Federal employees during the 10-year period from 
January 1950. 

2. The recent settlement of the United Steelworkers with the 
United States Steel Corp. provided increased compensation for office 
clerical workers which was already above that of classified Federal 
employees in comparable positions. 

3. The occupational wage surveys of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate a rising trend of pay rates for office clerical positions. 

4. The Federal Government policy with respect to wages and 
salaries of its own employees is inconsistent. Wage rates are adjusted 
administratively with much greater frequency than are the salaries 
of classified and postal employees which must await legislative action. 

5. Ample justification for a classified salary increase is provided 
by analyzing current salaries in relation to the consumer price level. 

55509—60-—_15 
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This shows that Federal employees have recovered little of the pur- 
chasing power lost in recent years. 

6. Increased productivity throughout the economy adds further 
substance to the claim of Federal employees to higher pay. The 
substantial advance in productivity in the private sector of the 
economy is a sound argument for raising salaries. 

7. The increase of classified pay we are urging is the minimum 
which should be approved, although we can substantiate a larger raise. 

8. The Federal Government makes an indispensable contribution 
to the progress of private business. This fact also is a sound basis 
for viewing governmental activity as an important factor in develop- 
ment of the total economy. 

The data we have prepared to substantiate the points outlined above 
will, we believe, supply ample evidence to support our advocacy of a 
classified increase. These data will be presented in the sequence 
already indicated and will be supplemented by tabular material 
assembled in the appendix attached to the text of my statement. 

During the 10-year period ended in February 1960, Federal classified 
employees received three raises which amounted to an average increase 
of 30 percent on a cumulated basis. During the same period, hourly 
rates of employees of seven of the largest corporations were raised 
through collective bargaining to a degree far exceeding that of Federal 
workers. 

The total increase ranged from 53.7 percent for the Sinclair Refining 
Cos. to 87 percent for the Aluminvm Co. of America, as indicated in 
appendix table 1. During the 2-year period from January 1, 1958, 
the hourly rates of employees of these seven companies were raised 
as much as 10 percent in contrast to no raise for Federal classified 
employees. 

The compensation of clerical and professional emplovees covered 
by agreements between the United Steelworkers of America and the 
United States Steel Corp. was higher than that of Federal classified 
employees before the settlement which terminated the recent steel 
strike. However, these employees received increases in the new 
contract which, as indicated in appendix table 2, added substantial 
amounts to the rates already in effect. 

The terms agreed upon for white collar workers were similar to those 
negotiated for shop employees. The pay raise consisted of a general 
increase of 7 cents an hour for all employees plus a half-cent-an-hour 
increment increase between job classes. This latter increase was 
made effective December 1, 1960, and again on October 1, 1961. 

Added to these changes is a cost-of-living adjustment of 17 cents an 
hour. This was in effect December 31, 1959, and will continue during 
the life of the new contract. There was the added provision that the 
cost-of-living adjustment will be increased during the contract period 
from December 1, 1960, to June 30, 1962, by the same amount of 
adjustment to which production workers become eligible during that 
period. It was stipulated that there will be no reduction of any cost- 
of-living adjustment during the contract period. 

Compensation of these jobs in the steel industry is an example of 
how far large business concerns have moved ahead of the Federal 
Government. This fact is borne out in pay rates for similar work in 
other large firms. The rates for three companies that have agreements 
with large unions—the Automobile Workers and the International 
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Union of Electrical Workers—are likewise higher than the rate 
commonly paid in Federal Government service. 

The positions of typist, key punch operator, and stenographer in the 
scant ourden are in grades GS-2, G-3, and G-4, depending on level 
of responsibility. At Sperry Gyroscope, International Harvester, and 
Chrysler Corp. the rates for these three positions are high even when 
compared with the maximum rates for GS-4 and GS-5. The rates 
on an annual basis paid by these companies are stated in table 3. 

Analysis of salary data collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicates that on a nationwide scale the pay of office clerical employees 
in private industry has been accelerating at a faster rate than in the 
Federal service. Appendix table 4 summarizes the movement of 
salaries for this type of work in eight large metropolitan areas during 
the 1950’s. The percent increase for 18 office clerical occupations of 
women employees ranged as high as 43 percent for an 8-year period 
in which Federal classified salaries advanced only 30 percent. Clerical 
pay in these cities advanced as much as 10 percent during the last 
2 years in which Federal salaries were not raised. 

‘The same occupational surveys of BLS afford further evidence of 
advances in the salaries of office clerical employees outside the Govern- 
ment service. We have selected 6 clerical and technical occupations 
for a comparison of the citywide average developed in the BLS 
surveys in 12 metropolitan areas with the average of the comparable 
general schedule grade for the particular class of job surveyed. Such 
a comparison is indicated in appendix table 5. While our selection 
emphasizes large cities where salaries are relatively high, we did so 
in the belief that the committee would be interested in knowing of 
significant instances of industrial salaries exceeding those in Govern- 
ment, particularly for positions which do not require extensive train- 
ing or unusual skill or dexterity. 

In all 12 city areas, the average earnings of tabulating machine 
operator, senior draftsman, and two levels of accounting clerk ex- 
ceeded the comparable grade average of Federal classified pay. 
In 9 cities the average for stenographer exceeded the Federal grade 
average, as did the average for key punch operator in 10 cities. 

There is another aspect to the comparison of Federal classified 
salaries with those of other employees—namely, the Government’s 
own policy toward its other employees whose pay is fixed adminis- 
tratively by wage board action. That policy for some years past has 
been inconsistent. It continues to be inconsistent. 

What has taken place in the period 1943 through 1959 substantiates 
this statement. Appendix table 6 shows that classified salaries in- 
creased more rapidly than wage board rstes up to 1949, but there- 
after wage rate fixing became consistently regular and the result was 
that the hourly rate for a W-7 wage board employee by 1959 was 34 
cents above that of a GS-4. 

For 17 years wage board rates have been reviewed with great 
regularity and for some time now—once a year, with the result that 
wage board rates have b»en raised 10 times during the last 10 years 
while classified salaries weve increased three times. So far as the 
AFGE is concerned, the action on wage rates was just as it should be. 


We are all for it. But th» policy toward classified employees has 
been woefully lacking. 
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A comparison of how wage board and classified rates have differed 
in one 4-year period—1952-55—will illustrate the advantage of ap 
annual review. During those 4 years classified salaries were increased 
once by 7.5 percent. In the same period wage board rates advanced 
20.7 percent. An increase of that size probably would have been 
challenged if proposed as a single raise, but—divided into four separate 
raises it was assimilated without question. 

The year-to-year wage board raises were as follows: 

Percent Percent 


7.8 


The fact that pay raises can be budgeted more conveniently, so to 
speak, over several years rather than proposing one staggering project, 
is a practical reason for introducing a policy of regularity of review into 
salary determination for classified employees. It permits justice to 
be done where justice is ignored for the arbitrary reason that the cost 
would be excessive. 

Two years ago the AFGE proposed a plan designed to achieve the 
uniformity of treatment of classified employees which is so desirable, 
This plan called for the formation of a joint congressional committee to 
be selected from the Senate and House Committees on Post Office and 
Civil Service. This committee would have had the responsibility fora 
continuing review of classified salaries. It was proposed to provide 
this committee with a trained staff to investigate salary conditions, 
such as that provided the Joint Economic Committee. 

This or a similar plan is still needed to insure appropriate action at 
regular intervals. This regularity of an annual salary review would: 
(1) Prevent the lag between raises which has characterized the classi- 
fied system, (2) lessen the cost of a raise given only once in a 3- or 
4-year period, and (3) provide a much-needed review of the classifica- 
tion system. 

No matter what comparison we make of classified salaries with the 
compensation of other groups in and out of Government service, there 
is still the problem of maintaining the real-wage value of the salary 
schedule. By real-wage we mean, of course, the value in constant 
dollars determined by taking into account changes in the price level. 
As prices increase, the dollar will buy less. It is important to apply 
this standard periodically to salaries and wages to determine their 
basic adequacy today as compared to some preceding period. 

To make a realistic appraisal of the need for a classified salary 
increase we must go back to some point of time beyond the last 
increase in 1958, or the preceding raises in 1955 or 1951. Only by so 
doing can we determine fairly and accurately the validity of the claim 
of classified employees to salaries which maintain the level of pur- 
chasing power which prevailed before the upward surge of prices 
during World War II. 

Assuming that classified employees were paid in 100-cent dollars in 
August 1939, at the beginning of the war, it becomes apparent that 
these employees lost ground when we examine the trend of real wages 


during the intervening period. The GS-7 salary, for example, had 
been reduced in real value from $2,600 in 1939 to $2,195 in 1950. By 
1960 it was still worth $263 less than in 1939. It would be necessary 
to raise this salary 11 percent to restore 1939 purchasing power. 
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Appendix table 7 summarizes this economic appraisal of classified 
ilaries. 

7 The statement of the Civil Service Commission to the House com- 
mittee questions the soundness of using changes in the Consumer 
Price Index as an important argument for upward revision of Federal 
salaries. Labor economists have long recognized the usefulness of 
this index in considering adequacy of rates of pay. Admittedly the 
CPI is not a cost-of-living index. However, it is the only official 
index which approximates cost of living and which does provide a 
measure of purchasing power of the consumer dollar. Federal 
Government wage boards have recognized the soundness of this 
approach, as evidenced by the following excerpt from ‘Wage Determi- 
nation Under National Boards,” by Abraham L. Gitlow of New 
York University: 

Almost all of the national boards studied functioned within a context of rising 
consumer prices. There were two notable exceptions: the 1938 railroad board 
and 1949 steel board. These exceptions aside, cost-of-living stood as the corner- 
stone of board policies. This was true also of the World War I National War 
Labor Board. It was true also of the World War II National War Labor Board, 
as evidenced by its famous Little Steel formula. The Wage Stabilization Board 
expressed the criterion in regulations 6 and 8. In other boards studied, apart 
from the two exceptions noted, there was no disposition to ignore the cost-of-living 
criterion. 

The reduction of real earnings, however, does not provide the only 
economic basis for advocating an increase of salary. A further claim 
to increased income may be predicated on rising productivity. As 
measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, productivity is the real 
product per man-hour. It represents the contribution to final produc- 
tion of successive sectors in the economy, and relates the worker’s 
contribution to the constant-dollar value of goods and services pro- 
duced. The real product per man-hour of the total private sector of 
the economy has shown material advancement and to that progress 
Federal employees have made a significant contribution. 

It would require an average increase of approximately 12.5 percent 
to return classified salaries to their 1939 purchasing power. How- 
ever, the claim for raising salaries which can be substantiated by more 
than price changes is even higher than that figure, but we are urging 
12.5 percent as a minimum increase at this time. And, Mr. Chairman, 
as a specific legislative proposal we respectfully ask this committee 
to amend S. 3141, the bill cosponsored by you, Mr. Chairman, and 
your colleague, Senator Carlson, so as to provide a salary increase 
for employees subject to the Classification Act. We ask that that 
bill be amended by striking out all wording after the enacting clause 
and inserting in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 9883, the bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by Representative Morrison 
of Louisiana. 

Title 2 of this bill provides a salary increase for classified employees 
and certain desired improvement in the classification system. The 
testimony setting forth the aims and purposes of title I which provides 
for an adjustment in the rates of basic compensation for the postal 
personnel has been ably presented by representatives of the postal 
employees’ organizations. 

The productivity index prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows an average annual increase of productivity of 2.3 percent a year 
during the last half century. During the 3-year period 1950 to 1958 
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productivity has increased 23 percent and at the same time consumer 
prices have gone up 19 percent. The combined effect of prices and 
productivity has provided a sound basis for increased compensation 
amounting to 46 percent. However, during that period Federal 
classified salaries rose 30 percent, leaving a deficit, so to speak, of 16 
percent from which the employees received no benefit. 

During the 2-year period since January 1, 1958, when the last 
classified salary increase became effective, prices have increased 2.8 
percent. If we assume that productivity has continued to advance 
at the rate of the postwar average of 3.1 percent a year, we have a 
valid basis for a pay raise for that period of 9 percent. Thus the total 
claim which has been substantiated is 25 percent—the deficit of 16 
percent from 1950 to 1958 plus an additional 9 percent from 1958 to 
1960. We are not pressing for all of the 25 percent but are asking at 
this time for 12.5 percent as a minimum. 

Productivity has also been measured in direct relation to Federal 
employment. It was undertaken last year by Henry D. Lytton, an 
economist who served with the Office of Defense Mobilization and the 
second Hoover Commission as well as such nongovernmental organiza- 
tions as the National Association of Manufacturers and _ the 
Econometric Institute. 

The report stating Mr. Lytton’s findings and describing his method- 
ology was issued June 29, 1959. It appeared in condensed form in the 
November 1959 issue of the Review of Economics and Statistics, 
published at Harvard University, and in the March 31, 1960, issue of 
the Congressional Record. 

Mr. Lytton bases his conclusions on data relating to five Federal 
agencies; Commodity and Stabilization Service of the Department of 
Agriculture; Social Security Administration of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Post Office Department; Veterans’ 
Administration; and the Internal Revenue Service of the Treasury 
Department. Employment in these agencies in 158 represented 67 

ercent of the 1,182,711 nondefense employees and 50 percent of total 
ederal employment. The study was based on a sizable segment of 
Federal employment. 

The study by Mr. Lytton investigated Federal employee produc- 
tivity during 12 fiscal years through June 30, 1958. It was his con- 
clusion that productivity in the agencies examined increased about 17 
percent in the 12-year period, or about 1.8 percent a year compounded. 

Federal employees have a very specific right to share in the fruits of 
national productivity, for they make a direct and positive contribution 
to progress and success of private industry. Their work touches the 
life of every American in some way every day. This contribution of 
Government and of Government employees was succinctly stated in 
the Economic Report of the President submitted to Congress in Janu- 
ary 1960, which stated in part: 


In a free society, government makes its major contribution to economic zrowth 
by fostering conditions that encourage and reinforce the efforts of individuals and 
private groups to improve their circumstances. This includes the preservation 
and enhancement of competition, the maintenance of a stable currency, the mod- 
eration of fluctuations in employment and output, participation in the development 
of human and natural resources, the enhancement of personal security, provision 
of a sound national defense, and the maintenance of mutually advantageous ties 
with other countries. 
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Virtually the whole body of Federal employees is working for the 
benefit of industry and for the welfare of the entire economy. The 
activity of the Patent Office offers one of the important means of in- 
dustrial progress; without the patent system, an orderly development 
of new industrial ideas would be virtually impossible. Nor could 
industry fuction efficiently without the means of communication 
offered by the postal system. The whole task of marketing the prod- 
ucts of industry is assisted tremendously by the statistical data 
developed in the Department of Commerce. 

Utilization of national resources, whether in the form of products of 
mines or farms, likewise is dependent on Government. The mining 
and power industries could scarcely function without the aid of the 
Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Reclamation, Federal Power Commission, 
and Geological Survey. The dependence of agriculture on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is well known; the Department provides standards 
and protecticn for food products and constantly offers the benefits of 
its research in the improvement of farm crops, farm animals and live- 
stock, and the products of the vast dairy industry. 

The activities of Government engineers and scientists in Many ways 
benefit all the people. Their work is supported and supplemented 
by clerical and administrative personnel, many of whom devise 
operating techniques which produce savings for the Government and 
are often adopted by private industry. 

Government research for defense purposes frequently results in 
amazing discoveries and devices which become commercially feasible. 
The scientific wonders which have come into being at the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory near Washington illustrate how Government makes 
valuable contributions to industry. A few of these notable devices 
were described in an article entitled ““The Navy’s Amazing Problem 
Solvers.”” by John G. Hubbell in the April 1960 issue of the Reader’s 
Digest. 

This Laboratory discovered radar and sonar, two crucial detection 
devices. Recently it developed a solution to a television problem 
which had baffled industrial scientists and will undoubtedly have far- 
reaching commercial use. It will make it possible to enjoy totally 
portable, battery-powered, color television which is as visible in bright 
sunlight as it is indoors. The immediate use is of course for national 
defense—a television screen which, regardless of weather, would give 
an airplane pilot a detailed picture of the country over which he was 
flying. 

From the experiments of this Laboratory with commercially de- 
veloped resin has come a material which can eliminate frequent ap- 
plications of grease and oil to all sorts of mechanical equipment, in- 
cluding home appliances. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that the data submitted in this state- 
ment clearly substantiate not only the need for increasing the salaries 
of Federal employees but the soundness of raises at this time. There 
was a time when the Federal Government was a leader and set the 
salary pattern with its white-collar employees. It is time to return 
to that leadership, for it most certainly has passed to those large 
business enterprises, such as United States Steel Corp., Chrysler 


Corp., or International Harvester, to which reference has already been 
made, 
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When Maurice Stans, Director of the Budget, stated his views on 
the proposed health insurance program for Federal employees when it 
was under consideration last year by the House Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, he described as— 
this administration’s basic policy that the Federal employee should be compen- 
sated for the services he renders to the Government under a pay and benefit 
system that is reasonably comparable in structure and level with the compensa- 
tion provided by progressive private employers. 

There is little doubt that a raise at this time would redound to the 
benefit of the Government and do justice which has been too long 
delayed for the million employees concerned. 

We are grateful, Mr. Chairman, that you have made it possible for 
us to express our views, and we wish to thank the members of this 
committee for the interest they have displayed today and in times 
past in this important subject. 

(The tables referred to in the above statement are as follows:) 


APPENDIX 
TaBLe 1.—Estimated percentage increase in hourly rates for selected major collective 


bargaining situations, January 1950 and Jan. 1, 1958, to February 1960! 


Percentage increase to 
February 1960 from— ? 
Situation 


January 1950} Jan. 1, 1958 


United States Steel Corp 

Aluminum Co. of America 3 

Sinclair refining companies 

General Motors Cor 

Lockheed Aircraft 

Firestone and B. F. Goodrich rubber companies 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co 


1 Includes general increases in rates, cost-of-living adjustments, and estimated effects of adjustments of 
geographic and other wage inequities; excludes effects of incentive earnings resulting from changes in out- 
put; premium overtime pay, shift differentials, and changes in skill level, as well as other fringe benefits. 

2 Percentage increases estimated by dividing cents-per-hour increases by estimated straight time average 
hourly earnings for January 1950 and Jan. 1, 1958, in the industry in which the company is classified. 

3 Increases negotiated with the United Steelworkers of America. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TaBLe 2.—Current and future rates for selected office occupations covered by steel= 
worker agreements compared with Federal classified salaries of like positions 


Annual compensation 


Federal Under steelworkers’ agreements? 
Position classified ee ee 
salary ! 
Rate Rate Rate 
currently | effective effective 
in effect | Dec. 1, 1960 | Oct. 1, 1961 





$4, 430 $4, 576 
Typ’ 4,720 4, 876 
Key punch operator. 4,720 4, 876 
Stenographer (general) é 5, 010 5, 176 
Tabulating machine operator. 5, 299 5, 476 


1 Maximum rate of comparable Classification Act grade. 


2 Biweekly standard rate, including cost-of-living adjustment of 17 cents an hour, converted to annual 
rate, United States Steel Corp. 


Source: United Steelworkers of America, AFL-CIO, 
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TaBLE 3.—Mazimum basic rates for positions in 3 large companies ! 


Company Stenogra- Typist Key punch 
pher operator 





Gee CINE COR aisitiieposice pone naseanncodie neces $A, 445 $4, 320 $4, 424 
International Harvester Co.’ 4, 935 4, 674 4, 674 


Chrys COMP P Sci nnanencdns Secnncsencadcdeccnconcsussencoes 5, 186 4, 683 5, 186 


1 In Federal service these positions are classified mananiy in GS-2 to GS-4. With 1 exception, rates shown 
exceed $4,325, maximum of GS-4, or $4,940, maximum of GS-5. 

2 Annual rate effective May 23, 1960. 

3 To be increasedj$125 Oct. 3, 1960. 

4 Stenographer to be increased $155 and other 2 positions $140 on Sept. 1, 1960. 


Source: Union contracts. 


TABLE 4.—Percent increases in average weekly salaries of women office workers 
between the dates indicated 


Percent increase 
Metropolitan area 


Terminal date From— Amount From— Amount 





Boston October 1959__....| March 1953 September 1957_._- 
Baltimore. --.-- September 1959_..| October 1952 9. August 1957 
i November 1959__._|_....do : October 1957 
October 1959___._- August 1952 35. § da 


December 1959_...| November 1952___. . December 1957---- 

October 1959_.....| December 1952. --- . November 1957... 
San Francisco-Oakland__| January 1960 January 1953 ; January 1958 
Seattle August 1959 September 1951-___- \ August 1957 


BSne2nonn@ 
WDBDONAASAO 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE 5.—Average annual earnings for selected office occupations in 12 city areas 
compared with average of equivalent Federal clossified grade! 


Stenog- | Key punch} Tabulating} Senior Accounting} Accounting 
Metropolitan area rapher operator machine | draftsman clerk I clerk II 
operator 


o> 
tS) 
oa 


1] 
ewe 


- 
_ 
aw 
ok 


#8 


: 


wor mw 
oo 
S8 
nmRoke 
ome 
RBRE 


Newark-Jersey City-- 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh... 


oct. 
ao 


SB 
ABE 
eons 

tS 

a 
PEPLION 
32s 
a 
on 


EE 
3 


92 29 9 29 09 go 

= 

& 
ANPSPOSAONASS 
SSeS 

PA 

ae 

5 


Grade 


Average salary of grade $3, 814 $4, 560 $3, 814 $4, 132 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics weekly rates converted to annual rates, 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Civil Service Commission, 
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TABLE 6.—Comparison of relative rate of increase of hourly pay of classified and 
Army-Air Force Wage Board positions, selected years 





Percent Percent 
increase Hourly increase 


| Classification Act GS-4 | Wage board W-7 
| 
| (cumula- rate ! (cumula- 





1 Schedule median of second step of new grade W-7 or old grade WB-9 as applicable, or regular wage 
board Pgs lama schedules in effect in labor market areas within continental United States as of June 
30 of each year. 


Source: Annual report, Army-Air Force Wage Board. 


TaBLe 7.—Salaries in 1950 and 1960 in terms of 1939 purchasing power ! 


tal 
1960 salary Percent 
increase 


1950 salary | 
1939 | needed 
' 





General schedule grade salary Amount In 1939 Amount In 1939 to restore 
dollars dollars 1939 

purchasing 

| power ? 


2, 600 3, 825 2, 195 4, 980 
4, 600 2, 640 5, 985 
5, 400 3, 099 7, 030 


7, 600 | 4, 362 | 9, 890 


$2, 000 $3, 100 $1, 779 $4,040 | 
' 


1JIn relation to August 1989 Consumer Price Index. 
2 As of March 1960. 


Source: Based on official statistics. 


The CHarrMan. We thank you, Mr. Campbell. 

Does anybody wish to ask any questions? 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t care to ask any questions 
but I would like to make a comment that I think the Federal workers 
are fortunate in having Mr. Campbell as their representative. He 
has appeared before this committee on many occasions and he makes 
one of our fine witnesses and gives us information that’s always 
helpful and I appreciate it very much. 

ot CAMPBELL. Senator Carlson, I appreciate those very kind 
words. 

The CHairMAN. Does anyone else have any comment? 

Senator Ranpoten. Mr. Campbell, your organization believes in 
a reasonable pay raise? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpoupu. And you are hopeful that if the Congress acts 
in that manner that there would be a Presidential approval of such 
legislation? 

Mr. CampBe.u. We are hopeful; yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpoupu. You have reason to believe that the President 
would look with favor upon a reasonable pay raise? 





and 


103 
140 
155 
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June 
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Mr. CaMPBELL. Senator, it’s a rather difficult question to answer 
because of the variation in the definition of the term “reasonable.” 
Perhaps what we would think would be reasonable would not be 
considered reasonable by the President. 

Senator RanpotexH. You think the President would sign a 3 percent 
across the board pay raise? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Judging by the testimony that I listened to in the 
House committee, the Postmaster General expressed the opinion that 
the President would veto a 1 percent. 

Senator RanpoutpuH. That is the reason I asked the question, 
because you are familiar with the presentations by administration 
spokesmen on the matter of pay raises before both committees, and 
you are hopeful but the hope is not very strong, that the President 
would approve a reasonable bill; is that correct? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is true, sir. 

Senator Ranpoutpx. Thank you. 

The CuairMAN. Then, Mr. Campbell, the only thing for the 
House and Senate to do is to pass such a bill as they think is right and 
just to the workers of the United States and then hope that the 
President will act likewise? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMaNn. That is the only thing we can do, isn’t it, under the 
circumstances? 

Mr. CaMpPBELL. That’s about the only thing we can do. 

The CHatRMAN. Unless he would give us some definite range in 
which we could propound a bill that he would sign into law. 

Mr. CampBetu. That would be very helpful if we could have that 
information. 

The CHatRMAN. Does anyone else have any questions? 

I want to add to what Senator Carlson has said: I have always 
found you in your dealings before the committee and also in conversa- 
tions to be fair and honest both to the workers and to us. For that 
reason we certainly like to have you appear before us. 

Mr. CampBetu. Mr. Chairman, it has always been a pleasure for 
me to appear before the committee and to discuss our problems with 
the members of the committee because I have always found them 
sympathetic and fairminded. 

The CHamman. You have been very helpful to us, I want to say 
that. We certainly thank you for coming. 

Paul Nagle is the next witness. Mr. Nagle is the president of the 
National Postal Transport Association. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL A. NAGLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Nacue. Mr. President, Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul 
Nagle, I am president of the National Postal Transport Association. 
In deference to the problems confronting this committee and as an 
evidence of our gratitude that the committee has acted so promptly 
and as quickly as the floor could be cleared for committee action I 
intend this morning to be extremely brief, to ask that my statement be 
submitted for the record at this point and that I be allowed the 
opportunity of making a few extemporaneous remarks associated with 
the material contained in my statement. 
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The CuarrMan. We will be glad to receive it and have it printed in 
full just as you present it to us. : 
(The complete statement of Mr. Nagle is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PauL A. NaGie, PResipENT, NationaL Postat TRANsport 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Paul A. Nagle. I am president of the National 
Postal Transport Association, representing 25,000 employees of the Post (Office 
Department engaged in the distribution and transportation of the U.S. mail in 
railway post offices, highway post offices, airmail facilities, and post offices. 

My plan here today, Mr. Chairman, will be to follow the four points outlined 
in your opening statement on April 28 as the premises upon which testimony should 
be focused. My hope is that the testimony to be presented will demonstrate to 
this distinguished committee the justification for adopting our recommendation, 
which we now formally offer that the bill before you be amended by substituting 
the language of H.R. 9883. 

Testifying before the House Post Office Committee a few days ago, Budget 
Director Maurice H. Stans declared that neither a 23- nor a 2-percent general 
wage increase is justified. Appearing before the same committee, Postmaster 
General Summerfield said comparisons of postal salaries with incomes of police- 
men, firemen, and other civil servants in various localities is invalid because 
postal salaries are geared to national determinations while the other. types of 
incomes may be relatively high due to specialized local conditions. 

On that very premise of national standards, on the basis of national average for 
1959 alone, postal employees are entitled to an upward wage adjustment of 6.9 
percent. The findings are taken from the April 30, 1960, issue of Business Week 
magazine which announced that in spite of low weekly earnings created by bad 
weather in mid-February, the personal income average across the Nation had 
risen 6.9 percent since February 1959. 

The personal income on which the Business Week findings are based represent, 
of course, all types of income whether it be in public employment or in private 
industry. I suggest however, Mr. Chairman, that the Business Week average 
does provide an appropriate consideration in connection with the first point of 
your opening statement, in which you said that it is important to make sure that 
Federal employees’ salaries compare favorably with those of private industry. 

In conjunction with that same type of consideration, Mr. Madina. allow me 
to refer to a report which appeared in the Wall Street Journal for April 29, 1960. 
In that report it was demonstrated that profits of 389 corporations in the first 
quarter of 1960 had scored an increase of 6.6 percent of 1959. The parallel 
between the earnings of the corporations and the increase in personal income 
nationally is surprisingly similar. Postal employees have had no increase since 
1958. Taken singly or together the two examples that have been cited come a 
long way toward justifying the basic increases provided by H.R. 9883 when it is 
reflected that the increases of H.R. 9883 must cover a 2-year rather than a I-year 
period. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the things that impresses itself upon the National Postal 
Transport Association is the fact that we have been unable to find in either the 
Senate or House hearings on Post Office Appropriations for 1961, any point at 
which exception has been taken by the postal officials to increases which have 
been granted in wages to persons employed in the fabrication of modern equip- 
ment now being installed in many of the Nation’s larger post offices. For example, 
the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. is constructing the Gateway project for 
the Post Office Department on the west coast. The Wall Street Journal study 
showed a 10.9 percent increase in the profits of companies engaged in handling 
food products and we may be pardoned for wondering if these added profits will 
add to the cost of the Gateway project. We wonder also whether firm objection 
has been entered by the Post Office Department against such increase. 

Steel manufacturers which also have a large hand in producing the modernized 
mechanical postal equipment have had increased profits in the past year of 9.8 
coe and again there is a relationship to postal outlays from the Federal 

reasury. 

Manufacturers of tools and machinery have had a very pronounced increase 
in profits. The figures shown by the Wall Street Journal are 21.9 percent. 

e believe in short that if there is an inflationary effect of higher postal wages 
paid from the Federal Treasury that just as certainly there must be an equally 
inflationary impact resulting from increases either in wages or profits in the com- 
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anies which sell to the Post Office Department. If a postal wage increase is 

unjustified because of its impact on the national economy, and its contribution 
to the Federal debt, then the increases in manufacturing wages and profits also 
have the same impact. 

Although it has been said that we should not consider local conditions in making 
comparisons on Federal and other types of civil income, it is interesting that 
right here in the District of Columbia the U.S. Civil Service Commission has 
announced examinations for the position of police private at a salary starting at 
$4,800 per year and ranging up to $5,440 per year after completion of 3 years of 
service. 

The starting salary proposed by H.R. 9883 for postal clerks is slightly higher 
than the police private income announced by the Civil Service Commission, but 
after 3 years the amounts paid are almost exactly the same on the current police- 
man’s schedule and the schedule proposed for postal clerks by H.R. 9883. 

The Post Office Department has recently announced the inauguration of the 
nationwide integrated postal service plan. This plan contemplates the creation 
of 62 transportation centers throughout the 50 States. Postal employees are 
already concentrated in the larger cities to a great extent. When the NIP’s plan 
is completed, the concentration will be even more pronounced and consequently, 
the national average income of postal employees may very appropriately be com- 
pared to the salaries of civil servants in the Nation’s largest cities. 

The second point covered in your opening statement, Mr. Chairman, related 
to the ability to recruit and to retain employees in the postal service. The Post 
Office Department has advanced material to demonstrate that recruitment has 
been no great difficulty and that many thousands of persons have applied for 

ostal positions in a number of the Nation’s cities. Until recently the Postal 
ransportation Service recruited employees on a statewide basis, and in the 
Nation’s rural areas the Postal Transportation Service was the only postal job 
for which a job applicant might file. With the elimination of the Postal Trans- 
portation Service statewide entrance examination the recruitment of new em- 
ployees will be concentrated more than ever in the Nation’s larger cities, 

During hearings on postal pay in the House of Representatives the question 
was asked as to whether or not the relationship of job applications had any fixed 
significance to the degree of unemployment in the various areas. The Post Office 
Department was unable to give a clear response to that question. The political 
situation in the State of West Virginia has recently been in the news and some 
reference has been made to Campbell’s Fork as an example of West Virginia 
unemployment. Depending on the age of the residents of Campbell’s Fork, it is 
quite probable if there were to be a postal examination announced in that area 
there would be a phenomenal number of applicants in relation to the number of 
potential eligibles in the vicinity. 

Post Office Department testimony before the House committee declared that 
the quit rate is very low among postal employees in comparison with that of 
private industry. We must remember of course, that the civil service system 
is intended as a career, whereas the private industry is characterized in many 
areas by temporary and fluctuating changes. Until a method is developed for 
comparing the employee turnover between types of private and public employ- 
ment having comparable degrees of career characteristics, it will be necessary 
to accept as valid the claims of postal officials in local areas who maintain that 
the turnover is tremendous. 

The Post Office Department’s testimony itself advanced what is perhaps the 
most critical commentary that might be made on employment in the postal 
service. In regard to ‘moonlighting’ Postmaster General enmneehiad testified 
that “the practice is not at all peculiar to the postal service and is by no means 
confined to the lower echelons of employment, Further, if detailed facts were 
available with respect to moonlighting in the postal service, it would unquestion- 
ably be found that the postal job is the second job for many employees, not the 
primary job.” We must conclude therefore, that employment in the postal service 
is not in fact so attractive as a major source of income, but that as an income 
supplement it may have its points. 

Another feature of this same idea of ‘‘second job” is the fact that in a number of 
cities today temporary employees without civil service status are recruited for 
the sole purpose of avoiding the use of skilled career employees on an overtime 
basis. This very downgrading of the prestige of the postal position is the major 
ingredient in the lack of appeal currently offered by the postal service as career 
employment. 
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Mr. Chairman, the third point in your opening statement was that we need 
to determine whether or not the 1939 standard of living has been maintained for 
Federal employees. Official witnesses have made no claim that we have main- 
tained onr 1939 standard of living, they have simply said that ovr 1939 standard 
was too high in relationship to our neighbors. The Post Office Department’s 
testimony said, ‘“The committee is asked to believe that the wage relationships 
were correct 10 to 20 years ago.’”’ The National Postal Transport Association 
supports your position Mr. Chairman, that the standards we occupied in our 
communities in 1939 were thought by Congress in those days properly to reflect 
the degrees of skill necessary for postal employees. If this was true, then it 
must also be true that competence in those skills should be rewarded today with 
a living standard that has kept pace with the general advances. ; 

Consider, for example, the ways in which the Post Office Department has made 
more difficult the task of qualifying on distribution schemes. The metropolitan 
area plan and the nationwide integrated postal service plan are typical examples 
of the ways in which postal qualifications have been made more complex. In 1939 
there was no pressure for increased output such as is now being placed on the 
backs of postal employees in the form of the guidelines plan. 

The Post Office Department has said that it is necessary to compare postal 
positions with those of private industry. I defy anyone in the Post Office Depart- 
ment to come forward with a parallel in private industry to compare with a clerk 
who must qualify on the distribution schemes of several States, each of which has 
a different type of scheme and a different procedure under the metropolitan area 
plan. Not only does the Post Office Department exact this type of special 
qualification which has no parallel in private industry; not only does the Post 
Office Department have a pointed reluctance to compensate properly the skill 
levels its employees must meet but it even requires that the act of qualification, 
the work of learning of general schemes, regardless of type, must be accomplished 
on the worker’s own time without added remuneration. 

Let us compare the budget of the Post Office Department for the year 1939 with 
the year 1961. If postal salaries were high by the standards of the various com- 
munities for 1939, then it would seem that the postal budget should also have 
been high for that period. However, for fiscal 1939 the entire budget was slightly 
under $800 million. For fiscal 1961 the postal budget as originally submitted 
was $4,053 million. Had the salaries of postal employees advanced at the same 
rate as the postal budget has advanced since 1939, postal clerks would now be 
receiving $11,500 per year. 

Mr. Chairman, there remains then the final point of determining what increase 
is justified. In the considered judgment of the National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation, the income comparisons related to private industry, the opportunity to 
recruit and to retain personnel, and the standard of living so which postal em- 
ployees are entitled fully justify the increases as proposed in H.R. 9883. 

There have already been too many studies, action is urgently needed now. We 
believe that action is fully warranted and the National Postal Transport Associa- 
tion respectfully requests that corrective measures be taken immediately. 

We are grateful indeed for the privilege of appearing before you today, and we 
are particularly appreciative of the evident concern that this committee has in 
the welfare of postal employees and Federal employees generally. 


Mr. Nacue. Thank you, sir. 

My verbal statement, sir, will be directed at the three provisions 
you made, of the three comments you made on the opening day of the 
hearings. You will recall that you referred to the justification for pay 
legislation which would have to be determined on the basis of relation- 
ship to increased salaries in private industry, to the way in which the 
Post Office Department might be able to recruit and retain employees 
under the present salary structure and the way in which postal pay 
might have deviated from the standard which existed in 1939. 

[ would like first, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to ask that in view of the 
fact that yesterday the House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service reported a bill, H.R. 9883, in amended form, and in view oi 
the fact that S. 3141, by the very terms of your initial presentation of 
S. 3141 was intended to provide flexibility for the committee, I would 
like accordingly to recommend that in the wisdom of this committee 
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as it may find it expedient and appropriate that the present language 
of S. 3141 might be amended by adding the provisions of H.R. 9883 as 
they were approved yesterday in the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. I make this request because I believe the provi- 
sions upon which agreement was reached yesterday are proper and 

The CHatRMAN. Let me just break in. If we should find that 
instead of 9 percent we wanted to substitute 10 percent you wouldn’t 
object to that, would you? 

Mr. Nacue. Most certainly not, sir. 

Partly, my reference to 9 percent was associated with the essential 
need for speedy action. It’s in the same vein that my appearance 
here this morning is being curtailed and made shorter in order that we 
might move rather swiftly, and while we recognize that the provisions 
of H.R. 9883 as they were agreed upon yesterday in the House Post 
Office Committee certainly do not constitute the full answer to our 
economic needs; nevertheless, we believe that in a real sense and in an 
effort to be practical it is in our own best interests to advocate that 
this change be made throughout the Congress. 

The CuHarrMan. Mr. Nagle, I have been concerned with the 
tremendous turnover during the first year. What are your views on 
the means to correcting that? 

Mr. Naar. We have been advocating that the seven steps of the 
postal field service schedule be changed so that the first four steps 
would be accomplished in 2 years rather than in 4 years as is presently 
the case. In other words, the promotions would come after 6 months, 
you would go from step 1 to 2 after 6 months; step 2 to 3 after the 
completion of the next 6 months, and, I believe, sir, this would be the 
ideal solution to the type of need to which you point. I think also, 
sir, that the action yesterday in the House Post Office Committee in 
inserting a floor of $350 as the minimum to be provided is an example 
of the way in which the House Post Office Committee also recognized 
the desirability of making sure that the people who receive the least 
would be given special attention. 

So, this is in harmony with your proposal, it’s also in harmony with 
our thinking that the first four steps should be negotiated at 6-month 
rather than 1-year intervals. 

The CuHarrMaAN. All testimony points to a big turnover, especially 
during the first year. It costs us about $900 to train each person 
who comes into the service. We lose that much money on each 
trainee. I am speaking of the postal service now—your Department 
and also the clerks and carriers. I know that is certainly true in those 
departments. 

Mr. Nacue. You are exactly right, Mr. Chairman, and, of course, 
this is the second point you made on the opening day. 

The CuarrMAN. Let me go one step further. When we lose $900— 
it takes that to train each new employee in the postal service—we 
also forget the fact that we are tying up a trained man also. We 
should have a good enough starting salary to attract efficient people. 
Then we would not have so many dropouts the first year. Then, too, 
there should be some monetary inducements to encourage trained 
people to remain in the service. 

Mr. Nacue. Mr. Chairman, as I have indicated this was the second 
point you made in your opening day statement and when the Post. 
master General appeared before the House Post Office Committee, he 
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referred to the situation which all of us rather generally described as 
“moonlighting” and he said that his experience has been that the 
postal job is most frequently the second job in the case of moonlighters 
that they are ee in the Post Office and working their pri- 
mary job elsewhere. The Postmaster General presented this testimony 
as an evidence that the postal service is not unique in the sense that 
many of its people have two jobs and also in justifying the way in 
which pecple in other industries find it necessary to supplement their 
income. 

Now, I take from what the Postmaster General said in terms of 
what you have just said, Mr. Chairman 

The CHatrMAN. Excuse me, Mr. Nagle. Let me just illustrate 
your point one step further. 

Mr. Nacte. Please do. 

The Cuarrman. I live in Spartanburg County, which is highly 
industrialized. I venture to say that 75 percent of those industrial 
workers are getting fairly good salaries now. Many live on farms and 
they count on their farming activities and their employment in the 
cotton mills to get by. So you are right, it’s not only just in the post 
office where they are carrying two jobs but we find that true in a great 
many of our industries throughout the United States. I notice many 
Government workers in grocery and department stores. They must 
work there to supplement their Government pay. 

Senator Carztson. Mr. Chairman, I have been asked to go down to 
the Senate Finance Committee to help get a quorum. 

The CuarrMan. We understand that it’s not possible for Senators to 
stay here all the time, and we appreciate their staying as long as they 
do. It’s impossible for any of us to be here all the time. F 

Senator Fone. Mr. Chairman, if you will excuse me also, I have to 
see the majority leader at 11:15. 

The CuarrMaNn. Senator Fong, we hate to give you up but we under- 
stand. Proceed, Mr. Nagle. 

Mr. Nacur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The point I was attempt- 
ing to establish, sir, is that if the type of arrangement which you 
described here in regard to incoming salaries, salaries of new recruits 
and of a stable service in the first salary levels or the first salary steps, 
if this were to be accomplished, then if there were to be moonlighting 
the people doing this moonlighting would be giving to the postal 
service job, the civil service employment, the civil service career, the 
type of recognition and dignity which it deserves, and it would not be 
a second job as it is now, apparently, according to the testimony of 
the Postmaster General. 

This was the point I was attempting to establish. 

Also, in regard to that same subject, the Postmaster General said 
that the pattern of retention and recruitment in the Post Office De- 
partment today is extremely good as a general thing, and we feel 
that there are two points which need to be demonstrated in that regard. 

For one thing, in support of his viewpoint the Postmaster General 
advanced data to show the number of applicants there are for postal 

ositions. The number of gen according to the Post Office 
Tionartnasit records is, indeed, high. However, the witnesses for 
the National Association of Letter Carriers demonstrated that where 
these people have applied for the jobs many of them have not actually 
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taken the examination and a very significant and striking number 
have failed. 

Now, this, then, should be the measurement by which we determine 
the attractiveness of postal employment, the number of people who 
actually take the jobs in Federal service and postal service and stick 
with it. 

The second thing, I believe, in the number of persons applying for 
postal jobs is the matter of job availability in the areas where this 
occurred. For example, in the past few days, Campbells Fork, 
W. Va., was in the news on a number of occasions, and it was pointed 
out in the area of Campbells Fork there is actually very little employ- 
ment. I have no idea of what the relative age of the people in Camp- 
bells Fork happens to be, but I feel if they were in the age limits of 
postal employment and if there would be an examination announced, 
we would have a record number of applicants because these people 
evidently do not have another means of employment. 

The only yardstick I feel we can measure the attractiveness of 
postal employment is the number of people who take the job and 
stick with the job. 

Senator RanpoupH. May I interrupt? 

The CHatrMAN. Senator Randolph. 

Senator RanpoutpH. What point, what place, what community? 

Mr. Naaun. The reference which I heard in a news story or | read 
in — story several days ago was Campbells Fork or Kelleys 
Creek. 

Senator RanpotrH. What is the name of that town? 

Mr. Naaur. Campbells Fork, and the other town I recall attention 
having been shown as an example in the way some of our areas of our 
country have employment problems and economic difficulties of a 
degree greater than those prevailing elsewhere, Kelleys Creek, I 
believe, was another of the localities that was mentioned, so, since the 
availability of other types of employment may be limited the number 
of people who would apply for postal jobs in that type of area would 
be expected to be quite high if their ages were proper. 

Is that clear? 

Senator Ranpoupx. Yes; you talk so quickly I could not under- 
stand you, that is all. 

Mr. Naat. Forgive me, sir. 

Another example of the same phenomenon, I think, Mr. Chairman, 
is that in the testimony of the Post Office Department before the Post 
Office Committee last week in the House of Representatives it was said 
that the comparisons that have been made in regard to the wage in- 
creases, adjustments in private industry, and in civil service in the 
various localities of the United States, are faulty in the sense that 
these wage adjustments and these increases in pay for local civil serv- 
ants are guided by particular problems rather than by nationwide 
problems such as those which confront the Post Office Department 
and that the Post Office Department is actually faced with a need to 
adjust itself to a nationwide salary level. 

Now, my experience has been that in recent months, particularly, 
the concentration of postal jobs in the biggest, the most metropolitan 
areas of the United States, is going on at an accelerated pace. And 
I think that certainly as you are aware, Mr. Chairman, of the Post 
Office Department’s latest proposal for the nationwide integrated 
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postal service plan with its 62 national transportation centers and those 
62 national centers are centers of population in the 50 United States, 
Certainly, when those 60 transportation centers have been brought 
into being then this matter of concentration in the largest areas will 
again be emphasized to an even greater degree and the matter of re- 
gional wages or wages adjusted to various localities will become even 
less meaningful because more and more the large cities of the United 
States have a fixed and normal pattern of salary and of economic costs, 
As the Post Office Department concentrates in the same way the same 
result must happen. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, just recently the Post Office Depart- 
ment has announced the cancellation of the Postal Transportation 
Service entrance examination. 

In the State of South Carolina you will recall that there had been 
people employed throughout the State who are now concentrated in 
the city of Columbia. As the concentration of postal administration 
takes place to a greater extent, the people outside of Columbia, in 
the State of South Carolina, unless some changes are made in recruit- 
ment, will have less and less access to postal positions. 

And this, I think, is extremely important. 

Also, I believe in the matter of recruitment is the wage scale level 
compared to private industry. Another recent change that the Post 
Office Department has accomplished in the same way is the nationwide 
integrated postal service plan and the metropolitan plan. With this 
operation there have been changed job requirements. 

Now, the Post Office Department and other spokesmen for the 
Federal Government have said that there are comparisons being made 
with jobs in other branches of the economic life of the United States. 
There is no comparison which can be made, Mr. Chairman, with the 
position of postal transportation clerks. For example, let us take the 
State of Pennsylvania. In the State of Pennsylvania the metropoli- 
tan area scheme has now been put into effect and the people in the 
Postal Transportation Service are being obliged to qualify on this 
scheme at an accelerated pace and there are two standards that are 
being used in the Post Office Department. 

Now, the reason I mention this is that nothing that I have seen so 
far in the statements made by the Post Office Department indicates 
a willingness to recognize the qualities associated with qualifying on 
distribution schemes in the postal field service and of compensating 
the people who do qualify on those schemes in a way that might be 
considered to be commensurate with the degree of skill that is required 
of them. 

I believe, sir, that those are the basic problems associated with the 
occupations in the postal service as we see it through the eyes of postal 
employees and I would like simply to make one further observation. 

Several days ago on the second day of the hearings here in this 
committee you referred to the costs of regionalization in the Post 
Office Department. I recall your having asked the amount by which 
regionalization costs had increased since the regional system was first 
inaugurated in 1953, I believe. 

According to the appropriations or 1953 the year beginning 
November 24, 1953, and ending December 31, 1954, the net cost of 
operating the region was $2,021,633. 
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By fiscal 1961, that amount had risen to $36,648,000 which is some- 
thing generously in excess of 1,000 percent of increase. 

Now, I mention this not only because it is significant from the 
standpoint of administrative costs at the regional level, but also 
because in 1939 (in relation to the final point that you mentioned in 
your first day’s remarks) the Post Office Department has said that 
our salaries in 1939 were higher than those in other industries or other 
walks of economic life and that consequently, our relative position 
today cannot be compared to what it was in 1939 because we were 
overly paid theoretically in 1939 by their standards. 

The CHArRMAN. You will find, too, that we have to take into consid- 
eration the value of the dollar, using the dollar of 1939 as 100 cents. 
Compared to the 100 cent dollar of 1939, the dollar of today is 47.3 
cents. 

Mr. Naaue. That is right, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. We often speak of it as a 47-cent dollar, but we 
do that because that is the closest decimal point to it. When we are 
raising salaries or otherwise adjusting them we have to remember what 
the dollar is worth today. 

Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Naaue. I merely make the point, Mr. Chairman, that in 1939 
the postal budget was one-fifth of what it is today. Since our salaries 
then by comparison were higher than they are today it would be 
expected that the amount of mcrease in the postal budget since 1939 
would have been relatively less, using the same short measure by 
which our salaries have advanced. 

However, although the postal budget has advanced by five times 
since 1939 the budget or the income of the postal employee is just 
about double what it was in 1939, so I think this is significant from 
the standpoint of the deliberations of this committee. 

Just one further thing, sir. I have here a clipping taken from yester- 
day’s Daily News which has the heading ‘‘How to send your baby to 
college for $9.50 a week,’”’ and the advertisement is for U.S. savings 
bonds. The advertisement goes on to say that a good college today 
can cost as much as $65 a week. 

Now, whether it be $9.50 a week or $65 a week, in either contin- 
gency the ability of postal employees to accomplish that cost for their 
children is something which is quite impossible and I suggest that on 
this basis also the upward adjustment which we have recommended 
in S. 3141 is justified. 

Mr. Chairman, I am really pleased for the opportunity to come 
before you as you have allowed me to do this morning and to speak in 
an informal way about some of the problems that have been confront- 
ing us and to submit our statement for the record. 

The Cuairman. Paul, we are always glad to have your views. I 
know that when we read your formal statement we will find more meat 
in it to add to what you have already said. 

So, we are certainly glad to have you before us. 

Senators, do you have any questions of Mr. Nagle? 

Senator Brunspae. No. 

Senator RanpotpH. May I question the witness? 

The CuairMan. Certainly. 

Senator Ranpoupu. Mr. Nagle, you mentioned West Virginia — and 
only for the record, we have no post office at Campbells Fork. There 
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is no such post office, and we have no post office at Kelleys Creek, 
There is no such post office. I wanted simply for the record to indicate 
that there were no post offices at the points mentioned. 

I will not labor the point except to say that you used the two 
names because of certain conditions of unemployment in the State of 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Naate. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ranpo.pu. I will tell you that our unemployment rate is 
running at over double the national rate of unemployment, that that 
is due to the high rate of unemployment in the coal-producing counties 
of West Virginia. There are sections of our State where the economy 
is very strong. There are other areas of our State, naturally, the ones 
to which I have made reference, where there are very heavy pockets of 
unemployment. 

I would only want to indicate to you and to all present, including 
the members of this committee, that West Virginians are diligently 
attempting to work out these problems with the help of Federal and 
State and local units of government, that our people want only help 
which will help them to help themselves. 

Repeatedly, it is necessary for those who represent West Virginia 
to indicate that our hearty folk within the State are caught in the 
automation development which has afflicted the coal-mining areas 
and for that reason I simply wanted to make this statement. 

Mr. Naas. Mr. Chairman, if I may. May I emphasize to you, 
Senator Randolph, that my comments were intended to be completely 
friendly and were intended to demonstrate not that some special 
situation prevails in these particular areas of West Virginia, but to 
demonstrate that the statements advanced by the Post Office Depart- 
ment in regard to the degree of attractiveness represented by postal 
jobs as demonstrated by the number of people applying for those jobs 
is not a relevant scale to be followed. 

This was the entire purpose of my observation. 

Senator Ranpoupu. I understand; I fully appreciate, but when you 
speak about political species and so forth here, references being made 
to the State, why, I think it is important that also we speak of the 
State from the standpoint of the positive and the potential and the 
degree not only of willingness but eagerness of our people to find 
employment. 

Mr. Naate. Yes, sir; you mentioned the fact that neither of these 
localities is a post office. I grew up in East Texas, Pa. I was employed 
in the Postal Transportation Service. It is a very small post office, 
and perhaps it will fade into oblivion as some small post offices have 
done. Perhaps you will find that Campbells Fork had been a post 
office. But one of the points I have tried to get across here in my oral 
statement this morning has been that by the change the Post Office 
Department has made the people in areas such as whatever locality 
it might be, whether East Texas, Pa., or some other place by the change 
in recruitment, not only is it no longer attractive in the postal service 
but impossible. 

Today, under the present standard, I could not get a job in the 
postal service if I lived where I lived when I came into the postal 
service. 

Senator Ranpoutpn. Mr. Chairman, I hope this is not inappropriate, 
you are speaking about changes that take place, certainly these take 
place in the media or methods of transporting the mails. 
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We have a classic story in West Virginia of the Trotter brothers who 
had a contract for carrying the mail from Huttonsville, which is now 
in West Virginia, into Staunton, Va.; that is through a very mountain- 
ous area. Back in the 1800’s after they had taken the mail over to 
Staunton, heavy snows came into the mountains. They were unable 
to bring the mail from Staunton back to Huttonsville, Huttonsville 
being a community not far from where I lived. People complained 
of the failure to deliver the mail and they complained to the Post- 
master General in Washington. He contacted the Trotter brothers in 
Staunton where they were waiting for the weather to clear so they 
might go over Cheat Mountain, when he told them to deliver the 
mail, they sent a message to him which is a part of the records here 
in Washington, D.C., in which they said: 

If you would back up the gable end of Hell against Cheat Mountain and rain fire 
and brimstone on it for 40 days and 40 nights it would not melt the snow enough 
to get your damn mail through on time. 

[Laughter. ] 

That is an actual piece of correspondence which is in the records 
here of the Post Office Department. So, I just want to say that the 
transportation of mail does change, naturally, from time to time. 

Mr. Naas. Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CoarrMan. We are certainly glad to have you, Paul. 

Mr. Daniel Jaspan, legislative representative, National Association 
of Postal Supervisors, is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL JASPAN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY DONALD N. LEDBETTER 


Mr. Jaspan. Mr. Chairman, my name is Daniel Jaspan. I am the 
lezislative representative of the National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, comprised of approximately 24,000 supervisors in the postal 
field service, including the custodial and motor vehicle service. I am 
accompanied by our national secretary, Mr. Donald N. Ledbetter. 

Please accept our thanks for scheduling hearings on salary adjust- 
ments, a subject of the utmost importance to postal supervisors. We 
appreciate your assistance in the past and your friendly cooperation 
in helping us alleviate our problems. 

We were particularly impressed with the statement issued by the 
distinguished chairman of this committee on April 28 when these hear- 
ing were begun. Of prime interest to us, as postal supervisors, were 
two questions propounded by Chairman Johnston: 

1. Is the compensation being paid to the postal and classified employees com- 
mensurate with salaries paid in private industry—yes, and even to certain em- 
ployees in the Government? 

2. Are the present salary levels high enough to permit the Government to re- 
cruit and retain the people with the background and experience necessary to main- 
tain this as the greatest government in the history of mankind? 

Let us take a look at salaries of postal supervisors as compared with 
private industry. Unfortunately, there are few studies of supervisory 
salaries in industry. However, the few that are available show 
definitely that postal supervisors are paid considerably less than their 
counterparts in industry. Back in 1955, before the passage of Public 
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Law 68, which reclassified postal salaries, the Wall Street Journal 
quoted an article from the American Management Association 
stating that foremen in industry averaged $6,241 per year, exclusive 
of overtime and incentive pay. 

The Upjohn Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., made a salary survey the 
same year of a number of industries in the Kalamazoo area and that 
survey, too, showed that the average salary for first-line supervisors 
was $6,271 per year. 

Public Law 68, enacted in 1955, placed the first-line supervisor of 
the postal service, the foreman, generally i in level 7, with a salary range 
of $4,530 to $5, 460 per annum. Thus, the first real Classification Act 
placed the foreman’s top salary about $800 less than the aver age fore- 
man’s salary in industry. Actually, most of the foremen were placed 
no higher than the fifth step of level 7 in 1955, and received $5,150 per 
year—imore than $1, 000 under the average for industry. 

Even adding the 7}4 percent plus the temporary 214 percent increase 
granted us by the Congress i in 1958, the top salary of foremen $6,010 
per annum is still well below the average salary for foremen in industr ay 
3 years earlier. The beginning salary in level 7 was increased to 
$4,990 by that action. 

In 1954, the Bureau of National Affairs, in Washington, D.C., 
printed the results of the Personnel Policies Forum, in which repre- 
sentatives of 196 personnel and industrial relations executive partici- 
pated. These people were chosen from industries in 34 States and the 
District of Columbia. Their statement began as follows: 

Although the first-line supervisor is the lowest rung in the managerial ladder, 
he nevertheless most directly symbolizes management to the great majority 
of employees comprising the rank and file. The relationship between first-rank 
supervision and rank-and-file is therefore of paramount importance. This is 
particularly true with respect to earnings. Executives in the Personnel Policies 
Forum are generally agreed that first-line supervisors should receive a considerable 
differential over the employees they supervise. 

The survey showed that in 1954—6 years ago—the first-line super- 
visor earned from $4,680 to $7,000 per year. Another interesting 
conclusion, which we will return to later, is that the average office 
supervisor is responsible for only 10 employees as against 20 to 25 
employees working under the factory supervisor. 

One of the members of the panel expressed views which the report 
calls “prevailing sentiment.” His statement was: 

I believe that a supervisor should be substantially better paid than any employee 
he supervises. He should know it and they should to * * * it makes the super- 
visor’s job more desirable of attainment, a worthwhile objective for supervisory 
material among employees. I know of many instances where capable employees 
have refused an opportunity to become supervisors simply because the wage 
differential was not sufficient. 

In many instances, in private industry, supervisors are granted 
bonuses or additional fringe benefits, according to the report. It is 
interesting to note, in the report, that companies with as few as 200 
or 300 employees ‘paid their firstline supervisors, in 1954, salaries 
ranging from $4,680 to $7,540 in the northeastern part of the United 
States, from $5,000 to $6,800 in the South, from $5,000 to $8,000 
in the central United States, and $5,400 to $9,600 in the West. 

Please bear in mind that this was in 1954—6 years ago. Firstline 
supervisors in the postal service are still well below those figures of 
6 years ago. 
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When Dr. Clague, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
testified before the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
he presented a chart comparing salary increases in the general schedule 
with the increase in the Consumer Price Index. This showed a defi- 
nite trend in which those in the higher grades received smaller per- 
centage increases than those in the lower grades. This trend is also 
true of the salary adjustments in the postal field service. 

The distortion in the PFS schedule was due to a series of flat in- 
creases—which one of the members of this committee, Senator Clark, 
referred to as poor personnel practice—rather than percentage in- 
creases. Our association sincerely and respectfully requests this 
committee to make any adjustments on a percentage basis. 

Even though the figures we have presented near the beginning of this 
testimony clearly show that supervisory salaries require additional 
increases to make them ‘‘commensurate with salaries paid in private 
industry”? to quote Chairman Johnston’s well-chosen words, we do 
not ask that nonsupervisory positions receive a smaller percentage 
increase than supervisors. We know that their representatives, with 
their excellent and well-prepared testimony, will show that they, too, 
need an immediate upward salary revision. 

We are very anxious to have this committee report a salary bill 
that can be enacted into law this year. Unfortunately, so much time 
passes between each salary adjustment that it becomes necessary for 
our increases to appear large when enough is granted merely to catch 
up with the salaries that do not require congressional approval. 
Then when we do come before you and request a reasonable adjust- 
ment, we are accused either directly or indirectly of helping to throw 
the budget out of balance or contributing to inflation. 

If salary adjustments were made more often, as is done in private 
industry and for blue-collar workers in Government service, we could, 
and would, be satisfied with smaller percentages. When we realize, 
however, that there have been only two salary adjustments in 9 years, 
we know that we are not the ones who are throwing the budget out of 
adjustment or making a major contribution to the inflation of which 
we are the unwilling victims. 

We hope, Mr. Chairman, that we have made our first point clear— 
that our compensation is not commensurate with salaries in private 
industry. 

As for the second point that you have asked in your statement, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe that the nonsupervisory employees have con- 
vinced you that present salaries are not high enough to permit the 
Government to recruit and retain the people with the background and 
experience necessary to maintain this as the greatest Government in 
the history of mankind. 

lf that kind of employee cannot be recruited and retained in the 
lower salary levels, consider how difficult it will be to make a selection 
from among these employees when it is necessary to fill supervisory 
ranks. 

You must bear in mind that supervisors are promoted from the 
lower salary levels, generally from the clerks and carriers. 

You mentioned about the recruitment and retaining employees. 
If their salaries are too low and if the salary differential between the 
supervisory and the nonsupervisory level is not adequate the whole 
postal service will suffer. 
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While we are on this subject, let us consider what happens, even 
now, when an employee is promoted to supervisor. As I mentioned, 
the usual promotion is from clerk or carrier to supervisor (level 4 to 
level 7). A clerk or carrier receiving this three-level promotion finds 
that he has given up day work or some preferred tour of duty, some 
seniority privileges, and possibly some other advantages to begin as 
a junior supervisor, usually on a night tour of duty, with tremendously 
increased responsibility—and for how much more money? Some of 
you may be surprised when I tell you that this three-level high-duty 
promotion increases the annual salary by only $285. In fact, in many 
cases, a ‘‘meritorious” or longevity grade is lost in the promotion and 
he receives only $185 before deductions—and these deductions may 
bring his net salary difference down to about $3 a week. Then he 
will receive salary increases of only $170 per year until he reaches the 
top stop of the level—an increase in his aie hieee pay of about $2.30 
per week for a three-level promotion and added duties. We ask this 
committee to consider an amendment to Public Law 68 so that em- 
ployees promoted from levels 4 or 5 for more than two levels receive 
the difference between the first step of the salary from which promoted 
and the first step of the level immediately below the level to which 
promoted, adjusted to the nearest higher step. This change would 
grant an increase of $625 per year for a three-level promotion, or only 
about $50 per month, which we believe is a modest enough increase 
for the additional duties and responsibilities. 

In the personnel policies forum, which I quoted earlier, it is brought 
out that the average firstline supervisor in industry supervises an 
average of 20 employees in larger companies and 25 employees in 
smaller companies. So that the responsibilities of our firstline super- 
visor, the foreman, may be commensurate with industry, we ask that 
Public Law 68 be amended so that under “organizational relationship” 
key position 21, foreman of mails, will read “supervises no more than 
24 employees” instead of “supervises approximately 20 or more 
employees.” 

The reason we ask this, Mr. Chairman, is that the way the law is 
written at present, the Post Office Department interprets approxi- 
mately 20 to mean no fewer than 16, but the 20 or more can be 35, 40, 
and even more employees. We have many supervisors who are 
supervising that many employees at level 7, whereas in industry it’s 
only 20 or 25 at the most. 

We also are very much interested in a bill you introduced last year 
during this session of Congress, Mr. Chairman, S. 1253, to grant 
postal employees the same protection that is granted classified em- 
ployees in case of a downgrading of their positions through no fault 
of their own. We are having more and more employees, not only 
supervisors, but other employees, whose positions are being down- 
graded and they are taking a cut in salary. The law as it is in classified 
salaries protects that for 2 years until they are reassigned at the same 
level or promoted. 

It’s also interesting, Mr. Chairman, to read a release from the Civil 
Service Commission which was just put out at the end of last month. 
They are trying to recruit police privates at starting salaries of $4,800 

er year and ranging to $5,440 after completion of 3 years’ service. 

lease consider that the third step of a level 7 supervisor now is 
only $5,330 and it should be apparent that there is something wrong 
with supervisory salaries. 
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As we mentioned previously, the average salary in industry for 
firstline supervisors in 1955 was more than $6,200. It 1s fair to assume 
that this average has been increased at least 20 percent during the 
intervening years. This would make the average salary approxi- 
mately $7,590. This means that our firstline supervisors would need 
a salary increase at this time of more than 20 percent to place them in 
line with foremen in industry. Although we feel that this increase is 
fully justified, and we would like to see the salaries correctly adjusted, 
we are most anxious to have a salary bill passed that can be enacted 
into law this year. We are concerned with the implications that a 
substantial increase, even though it can be justified, would lead to an 
inflationary spiral. Our association, recognizing our responsibilities 
strongly endorses economy in Government and recognizes the need to 
control inflationary trends, but we cannot understand why economy 
in Government must always begin with Federal employees or why 
there is always the inference that we are contributing to inflation 
when our salaries are adjusted to be commensurate with our duties 
and responsibilities and only after we have fallen behind the salaries 
in industry. 

Although our testimony has stressed the plight of firstline super- 
visors, we are, of course, interested in having all supervisory salaries 
increased to reflect the duties and responsibilities assumed. We feel 
that every supervisor is underpaid. In order for salaries to be more 
realistic, it is necessary to raise the present salary ceiling of $16,000 
considerably. The necessity of raising the ceiling on the Classification 
Act schedule was recognized by the Congress in 1958, when a top of 
$17,500 was placed on grade 18 which is the top grade. We believe 
that the ceiling on the postal field schedule should be removed and 
raised enough so that pressure would be relieved at the lower levels. 
In addition to a substantial increase in the ceiling, we ask this com- 
mittee to consider a percentage increase of at least 10 percent for all 
employees. We stress our desire for a percentage, rather than a flat 
increase as this is the only kind of increase that would not distort 
the salary schedules as they are now drawn up. 

The House committee added one more change in the bill they 
reported out yesterday which is of interest to us. They amended 
section 204(b) of Public Law 68. Section 204(b) requires that an 
employee assigned to higher level duties receives his present salary 
for 30 working days in 1 calendar year and then he can be paid the 
higher level pay. We believe that it was an intent of Congress to have 
1 month, rather than 30 working days as the time to qualify for higher 
level pay. We asked the other side that that 30 days be reduced to 
20 days, and also that there should be no need to qualify every cal- 
endar year. We feel if a person qualifies this year he is also qualified 
to assume the same duties next year. 

The House reported out an amendment to the bill whereby the 
employee would only need to qualify 5 days in 1 calendar year. We 
can go along with that recommendation, Mr. Chairman, and we hope 
that you and the members of the committee will also add that to any 
bill that you report out. That is of great importance to our members 
and also to the nonsupervisory employees, many of whom are detailed 
to supervisory positions and receive their lower level pay for 30 days, 
and in many cases they may work 28 or 29 days in 1 year, never qualify 
for the higher level pay, and then the following year they must start 
all over again, work 28 or 29 days. We think this is grossly unfair. 
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We are very thankful, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of ex- 
pressing our views, and we appreciate the interest already shown and 
the interest you have given us in the past and what you have done for 
Federal employees. 

Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you for giving us your views, Mr. Jaspan. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator BrunspaLe. I would like to just make a comment that | 
appreciate your statement and the presentation of the facts. 

The only question I would ask is, in your opinion when you compare 
supervisory personnel in industry or in the postal field, can you in 
that connection state whether retirement provisions of private in- 
dustry, those that you have in mind and drew comparisons with, are 
somewhat similar to those in the postal field? 

Mr. Jaspan. The retirement provisions? 

Senator BruNsDALE. Yes. 

Mr. Jaspan. Well, in many cases, particularly with regard to super- 
visors, the employer assumes the costs, the complete costs of the retire- 
ment provisions. Now, that’s what I mentioned as one of the fringe 
benefits supervisors in industry often receive and, of course, they are 
entitled to social security and in many cases they have their addi- 
tional retirement plans to take care, sometimes of all employees, in 
many cases the supervisory employees, and paid wholly by the 
industry. 

Senator Brunspa.e. I realize that, but those that you have used 
in your comparisons here, do they have in their contracts with their 
employers retirement pay that will at least equal those of postal 
workers when they retire, or haven’t you got that information? 

Mr. Jaspan. Senator, I don’t have the information whether that 
would equal it. I don’t know whether there are many cases where 
the retirement pay would be equal, whether it is supervisory or non- 
supervisory in the Post Office Department. We are very thankful 
for the retirement plan that was enacted in 1956. We think it is a 
liberal plan, although I understand in many industries there are em- 
cin receiving more through the retirement plans and contributing 

ess than we are. 

Senator Brunspa.e. I know there are, and I know there are pri- 
vate industries where the retirement pay will be in excess of what you 
are getting, but these that you mentioned here are not those that | 
know are doing that, but I don’t know. 

Mr. Jaspan. In this survey, Senator, they don’t mention the names 
of the firm. I do have a list of the names, but not their pay systems, 
that is, their retirement pay or other fringe benefits; this is based on 
their salaries only. 

Senator Brunspa.e. I think that answers the question I have in 
mind. I did have in mind, of course, that if there was any difference, 
naturally those in private employment should receive a higher salary. 
Now, if there is no difference, of course, I think you are substantially 
below the standard that should apply. 

Mr. Jaspan. I don’t have a table with me now, but there was a 
table issued last year by the Government. 

The CHarrMaNn. This committee studied that particular phase of 
of the issue at the time we had the amendments to the retirement bill 
under consideration. We found that, generally speaking, employers 
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that had retirement plans required less of a contribution by the em- 
ployee than the Government was requiring on an average. But I am 
sorry to say some industries had nothing in the field of retirement at 
all for their employees. 

Senator BrunspaLe. Well, there is a pamphlet available, ‘Survey 
of 100 Industries.” I don’t have it with me. I do have it at the 
office. In there they mention the retirement plans of 100 industries 
of the United States, and most of them are larger ones, and in many 
of those cases the company contributes the whole amount and they 
have liberal retirement plans. But of course there are a lot of smaller 
industries that can’t compete with that. 

The CHairMAN. Senator Randolph, do you have a question? 

Senator Ranpo.tex#. Mr. Chairman, just to clarify something in my 
own mind. 

Are there any retirement plans within the Federal Government 
where the employee fails to make contributions? 

The CHatrMAN. The military service is one. Also the judicial 
branch. The wives of the deceased members of its judicial branch also 
derive a pension—all at no cost. 

Senator RanpouteH. Mr. Chairman, the reason I mentioned this 
situation, not only for clarification, but for the purpose of perhaps 
indicating that it might be appropriate at some future convenient 
time for this committee to survey the need perhaps for a contributory 
system. I personally believe that no retirement system should be in 
effect without the worker himself, or herself, contributing to that 
system. I have long felt that. 

The CuarrMan. I agree with you, and let me make a further cor- 
rection. 

In regard to the judiciary, the employees in the judiciary contribute. 
It is only the judges and their widows who get the retirement free. 

Senator RanpoLpH. Why should the members of the Federal 
judiciary receive retirement pay when they have made no contribu- 
tions toward that retirement pay when you, as a Member of Congress, 
just to give an example, are making contributions? 

The CuatrMaNn. That is one retirement that was not handled in the 
ordinary. way in Congress. It was handled by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. When the judges have served 10 or more years, they receive 
100 percent of their salary as long as they live. A w idow of a judge 
gets 50 percent of her husband’s total salary. 

So those are the only ones. 

Even the Members of Congress contribute and we cannot go over a 
certain limit—80 percent. An exception is made in the case of judges. 
They get 100 percent. 

Senator Ranpotenw. Mr. Chairman, I will not belabor this point. 
In private industry, of course, that unit of industry has a perfect right 
to carry forward a retirement plan according to its own thinking, 
thinking of its board of directors should we say, but I do believe in the 
Federal structure it is wrong to have a retirement program which does 
not call for the contribution of the judge or of the person who is a 
Federal employee in aiding States. 

I just believe that it is wrong to have retirement pay built with 
funds of the Federal Government without a contributory percentage 
being paid by the employee or the official of the Federal Government. 
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The Cuarrman. I agree with you and I will say this, if the measure 
had come before this committee, it would probably have been drafted 
that way. But it was handled through the Judiciary Committee and 
that is one reason why when supergrades are allowed to the various 
departments, we have got to be careful. If we leave it to any particu- 
lar department to regulate its salaries, you are going to witness one 
department increase its salaries higher than other departments. We 
found that to be true. 

It is better to have one committee handle all salaries in order to give 
equity to all departments. 

Now, for the information of the public, Congressmen and Senators 
ay a higher percentage than any other group. We do receive a few 
igher benefits, but it has been brought to my attention that we really 

are paying a little bit more than other Government workers. 

I thought I would call that to your attention since we are discussing 
the retirement pay. 

Senator Brunspa.e. Sorry if I took the time of the committee by 
opening up the subject. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad you did. I think it is well for us to 
keep the public informed. In defense of the Government workers 
and us in Congress, let me say it is a misconception for people to 
think that we get our pensions free. As I said before, members 
of the military service and judges do receive theirs free, but we pay 
for ours. I can say truthfully at the present time that the retirement 
fund is in fine shape. We have between $8 and $9 million in reserve; 

Did you have anything else, Mr. Jaspan? 

Mr. Jaspan. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you, Mr. Jaspan, for your views. 

I am going to have to adjourn this hearing at 12. The Senate has 
been in session since 11 o’clock and we do not have permission to hold 
this hearing while the Senate is in session. I will hear one more 
witness. We will have to postpone hearing the other two witnesses 
until the next hearing on Tuesday. 

Mr. Joseph F. Thomas, president of the United National Association 
of Post Office Craftsmen. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. THOMAS, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE CRAFTSMEN 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like to 
file my statement and make a very few brief remarks. 

The CuarrMAN. We appreciate your helping to expedite the hearing. 

(The statement of Mr. Thomas follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JosEPH F. THomas, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF Post OrFricE CRAFTSMEN 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Joseph F. Thomas. 
I am president of the United National Association of Post Office Craftsmen, an 
organization of just under 40,000 members, with offices in the Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you with regard to the salaries 
of a employees. 

he last pay increase granted to postal employees took place over 2 years ago, 

on January 1, 1958. The increase which we received at that time, though most 
welcome, was not sufficient to bring postal employees into line with salaries of 
those workers employed in outside industry. Since that 1958 date, the cost of 
living has increased to such an extent that postal employees are no longer able to 
operate without being continually in debt. 
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The Labor Department has issued figures which indicate that the cost of living 
has increased only 2% percent in the last 2 years. Frankly, though I am not an 
economist, I do doubt the validity of those figures and suggest that the members 
of this committee scrutinize them very closely. I have spoken to numerous 
friends and a number of the Members of Congress concerning the figure released 
by the Department of Labor and I have not found a single person who agrees with 
it, based on his experience as the head of a household. 

As an example, right here in the District of Columbia, the cost of public trans- 
portation has risen from 20 cents per ride to 25 cents per ride, or a total of 50 cents 
extra each week. Haircuts have increased from $1.50 to $1.75. Hospitalization 
costs, here and elsewhere, have risen over 30 percent in the past 2-year period and 
the average person now pays $3 to $4 more per month for that service than he 
paid 2 years ago. Added together, the increases on these three services alone 
totals nearly 2% percent per month of the average postal workers salary. Those 
of you who have children attending high school or college realize that the costs of 
education are rising steadily and, according to recognized educational authorities, 
education will cost even more in the near future. Real estate taxes have risen 
steadily during the past 2 years and the end is not in sight. 

The hundreds of increases which we are all experiencing and suffering through 
make many of us wonder if the Department of Labor’s figures have not been 
greatly underestimated. 

Post Office Department officials, testifying a number of years ago on postal 
salaries, made a comparison of postal salaries and those paid to police and 
firemen. Inasmuch as over 80 percent of all postal employees reside in or near 
large metropolitan areas, I would like to call to your attention the following: 

Rank and file postal employees residing in Philadelphia, New York, and 
Washington, D.C., and throughout the rest of the country, can earn no higher 
than $5,175 per year, and that only after 25 years’ service. Continually during 
that period of time, clerical employees must learn difficult schemes on their 
own time and at their own expense. These employees, therefore, work many 
hours at home for which they are not paid. 

Policemen and firemen, however, have no such duties, requiring mental con- 
concentration, but are, nevertheless, paid higher salaries than postal personnel. 
For instance, in Philadelphia, Pa., police and firemen receive a top pay of $5,226 
per annum after a period of 5 years’ service. In Washington, D.C., they receive 
a top figure of $6,840 per year and in New York City police and firemen are 
paid $6,181 per annum, after only 3 years’ service. The department of sanitation 
in New York City pays streetcleaners and garbage collectors a top salary of 
$5,350 per year, a figure higher than that paid long-time postal employees. 
These salaries surely stress the fact that the average postal employee is underpaid 
and is in need of financial help. 

Postal employees are not alone in reaueeting pay increases. They are just a 
bit behind other workers. The Labor Department reports that 95 percent of 
the employees covered by collective bargaining agreements have received increases 
of some sort since the last postal raise. Factory workers have received a 12 
percent increase since January 1958; laborers have received increases up to 18 
percent; and over-the-road truckdrivers are receiving 13 percent more than they 
did 2 years ago. In addition, the steelworkers of this country have received 
increases totaling 26 percent in the past 2 years, while postal employees have 
received nothing. 

All of these increases have pushed the cost of the necessities of life to an alltime 
high and have put the postal worker in a very tight spot. 

It will interest you to know that a poll of our membership during the past 
summer indicates that the average postal family of four receives take-home pay of 
$75.12 per week and spends $29.52 per week for food. 

The Department of Agriculture states that the average American family of four 
requires no less than $32.30 per week for food consumed at home. Postal employ- 
ees enjoy eating just as much as anyone else and their low weekly food budget 
indicates that money for additional food is not available. 

That the postal employee is entitled to more salary will not be denied by too 
many people. The question is, how much? It is my opinion that with the con- 
tinual dropping behind of postal employees in the salary race and the long wait 
between raises, an increase in salaries of 15 percent seems reasonable. It is not 
enough that we simply feed and clothe our families and barely make ends meet. 
The children of postal employees are entitled to full and complete education just 
as are the children of other workers. The wives of postal employees are entitled 
to stay home to raise those children and at the same time to enjoy a few of life’s 
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luxuries. We believe that the duties we are performing entitle us to more than the 
bare necessities of life. 

In conclusion then, I implore you gentlemen to give this matter vour earnest 
study and consideration. Most of you are yourselves family men and know the 
problems of raising a family today. The final decision is, of course, yours, and | 
hope that, as in the past, it will he a wise and just decision. 

I thank you again for the privilege of presenting my views on the question of 
post office salaries. 

Mr. Tuomas. I would like to take this opportunity, Mr. Chairman; 
to thank you for scheduling hearings and also thank you for the many 
kindnesses you have shown the postal employees in the past. 

I believe that during the last week or two there have been numerous 
witnesses representing the administration who have spoken against 
postal increases or increases for any Federal employees. 

The CuairmMan. That’s true. 

Mr. Tuomas. And I, for the life of me, cannot understand their 
attitude when it is considered that the Labor Department reports 
that 95 percent of the employees covered by collective bargaining 
agreements have received increases of some sort since the last postal 
raise. Factory workers have received a 12-percent increase since 
1958, laborers have rec ‘eived increases up to 18 percent, and over-the- 
road truck drivers are receiving 13 percent more than they did in 1958. 
In addition, the steelworkers of the country have received raises 
totaling 26 percent in that short period of time, and it just is incon- 
ceivable to all postal employees that the administration would oppose 
an increase which has been granted to some other employees in various 
industries. 

Now, Mr. Summerfield in testifying before the House committee 
gave a ver y impressive statement, but in my opinion it was the things 
that he failed to say which were important. 

Mr. Summerfield laid great stress upon the fact that many employees 
throughout the country were seeking Federal employment, and par- 
ticularly postal employment. He failed to answer a question as to 
the number of employees or the number of applicants, I should say, 
who were passing the examinations, and it is my thinking—— 

The CHARMAN. Let me add to that: He failed to state how many 
were proven inefficient after they had passed the examination and 
couldn’t run the job. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true. He also failed to state that in periods 
of high prosperity, generally speaking, the Post Office does have an 
influx of inferior employees, and I think that this period we are going 
through is no exception. 

The CHarrMAN. Since you mention that, I am going to suggest 
that the members of this committee contact the postmaster of Wash- 
ington and ascertain just what he is running into at the present time 
in pene people to work for the post office. 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe those figures would be very enlightening. 

In addition, Mr. Summerfield compared the postal employees, in a 
chart or graph that he had, with various other groups in outside 
industry. He compared us with shipping clerks, junior shipping 
clerks, and I suppose even junior junior shipping clerks. What Mr. 
Summerfield failed to tell was that the aver age postal employee must 
learn a scheme from a scheme book which is as thick as that [indi- 
cating]. I have taken thet scheme myself, one of the difficult ones 
and I believe that everyore in the Post Office is required to pass a 
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scheme similar to the one I am describing, not only the first year, 
but every year of his life up until he has been in the post office ‘until 
age 5d. 

I believe that the general public does not realize the difficulties 
connected with learning one of those schemes, and I assure you that 
it is quite difficult. It requires 3 months’ solid work, solid study, and 
that is the time allotted by the Department, and after that study you 
have done a lot of work on your own time for which you are not paid. 
And I think that Mr. Summerfield, if he wants to be objective about 
this thing, should teil the committee these facts as well as the ones 
that he has put forth. 

The CHAarRMAN. That is what is causing so many who pass the 
examination to be separated from the service. They cadeila attain 
the skill needed to do the job. 

Mr. Tuomas. During the testimony presented in the House it was 
indicated by the Post Office Department that a delay was in order, 
that a survey should be made in the Department and there should 
be a reclassification. The Postmaster General was asked at that 
time why the survey had not been made, why he hadn’t come before 
the committee and made his recommendations. And his answer was 
to this effect: He said a survey was not possible because of the fact 
that he had not been granted money, an appropriation for that 
purpose. 

Now, I recall back in 1954 and 1955 quite a survey was made and 
I don’t recall any specific sum of money being allotted for that pur- 
pose. And you gentlemen were told in 1955 that when the Public 
Law 68 was enacted it was the last word in postal restructure, so I 
believe that any delay is unjustified at this time. 

I simply ask that this committee report out a bill which is a fair 
bill. I say a fair bill, and when I ask for that I mean a bill which 
will be fair to the postal employees. I hope that it is a bill which 
will allow you gentlemen, in the event of a veto, to in good conscience 
go to the floor “of the Senate and vote to override the veto. I hope 
it is the type bill that will allow you to do that and allow you to face 
the postal employee and your other constituents as well; in other 
words, I am asking that vou report a fair bill, not an overloaded bill, 
or not too meager a bill, but a bill that will be fair to all. 

The CuarrmMan. In other words, vou are not asking us to play 
politics with the bill, you are just asking us to do what we think is 
right and just. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is exactly what I am asking for, sir. I would 
implore you not to play politics with the bill. I do feel as though 
any bill will be vetoed, but I realize that you have an obligation to your 
constituents, not just the postal employees, but to everyone alike and 
I ask when you do override the veto you can justify it and I certainly 
know from past experience that you will do that. 

The CHarrMAN. Your statement is very, very fair. 

Senator Ranpoutpu. Mr. Chairman, I would like for the record to 
indicate that I think this committee is well served by the reasonable- 
ness with which the present witness approaches the presentation of 
his testimony. I would like that to include all of the spokesmen for 
the various groups which have come before our committee this morn- 
ing. I feel that you have a degree of patience e and moderation 1 in your 
request; however, you are vigorous, certainly, in giving to the com- 
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mittee the reasoning for a pay increase. I think it is this fine type of 
presentation which steadies and strengthens the committee in working 
out an effective bill. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any other questions? 

Senator BrunspDALe. I just want to ask a question. 

Mr. Thomas, what do your people, the Craftsmen, consist of? Are 
you people who service equipment in the post offices? 

Mr. Tuomas. Senator, the name of our association is a misleading 
one. We were known as the United National Association of Post 
Office Clerks for 74 years, at which time in convention we voted to 
take in all members of the Post Office. We had a trade name known 
as the UNAPOC and in a desire to keep that trade name we dropped 
the name of clerks and made it craftsmen. It isn’t too descriptive a 
name in my opinion. I believe we would be wiser to call them em- 
ployees and let it go at that. 

Senator Brunspaue. I imagine the rest of the members of this 
committee know that but I don’t happen to know that. 

Mr. Tuomas. That’s true, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I believe in the opening remarks of your written 
statement here you state that you have 40,000 members. 

Mr. Tuomas. Just under that, sir. 

The CHartrman. Any other questions? 

Senator Brunspaue. No, thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Harold McAvoy, National Association of Post 
Office & Postal Transportation Service, Mail Handlers, Watchmen, 
& Messengers asked that his statement be placed in the record. 
I understand that he had to attend another committee hearing. His 
statement will appear at this place in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Harotp McAvoy, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF Post OrricE AND PosTtaL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE Matt HANDLERs, 
WATCHMEN, MESSENGERS, Group LEADERS, Mait EQuipMENT HANDLERS, AND 
MAcHINE OPERATORS 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Harold McAvoy, and 
I am national president of the above-named organization. We are part of the 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
the Government Employees’ Council. Our national office is located at 900 F 
Street NW., room 916, Washington, D.C. 

At this time, I would like to say ‘thank you” for the privilege of submitting 
this statement to you. It is my understanding that there are over 65 pay bills 
before this committee for your consideration. I would like to say “thank you” 
to you, Mr. Chairman, the various members of this committee, plus the Members of 
Congress for introducing said salary bills. 

I would like to take this opportunity to ask you and the committee members to 
amend 8. 3141 to include the language of H.R. 9883. 

All the pay bills involved call for some kind of a salary increase, covering the 
temporary part of our last salary increase, a cost-of-living increase, and the job 
our people do in the postal service and the wages we receive compared to outside 
industry. Representative James Morrison introduced H.R. 9883, which just 
about covers the hopes and prayers of every postal employee in the service. 
H.R. 9883 is fully endorsed by our organization. 

H.R. 9883 is a percentage pay bill. I cannot stress too strongly that the word 
‘percentage’? makes our people shudder. The reason is that we are the lowest 
paid postal employee in the service, but in this case, the Government Employees’ 
Council and the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
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izations fully endorsed that our pay level, which is level No. 3, be increased so our 
people would receive just about the same pay increase as the letter carriers, clerks, 
special delivery messengers, and the motor vehicle employees. For this fine 
display of understanding, your writer is grateful. 

In the first part of this session of Congress, your distinguished chairman, 
Senator Olin Johnston, set up hearings on 8. 3141—the temporary part of our 
last salary bill enacted into law. Also before your committee is a bill which 
Senator Clark, the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania, introduced; the 
number is 4020. This bill, if enacted into law, would elevate our 18,000 people 
one pay level. We ask you, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, to 
give speedy and favorable consideration to this bill, for this reason: In comparing 
the work our people do in the postal service with what is done in outside industry, 
we find that we are behind at least $1 to $1.25 per hour. At this time, the only 
comparison I can make, even close to our work, is the longshoremen, the team- 
sters, and the department of sanitation employees in New York City. The long- 
shoremen and the teamsters are over the $3 per hour scale, and the department 
of sanitation employees are about $1,000 per year ahead of our people. 

It is our opinion that our duties go far beyond the duties of said employees. 
As President George Meany has stated, “It has been said that postal jobs are 
without duplication or similarity anywhere else.’”’ I repeat again, we are the 
only postal employee in pay level No. 3. Every other postal employee is in pay 
level No. 4 or above, and our people are only assigned to first- and second-class 
offices—in other words, the larger cities throughout the country. 

Our people, upon being made a regular mail handler, start at $3,670, and after 
7 long years reach their maximum of $4,450. At the risk of being accused of 
repeating, our people are assigned only to our larger cities. To just about make 
ends meet, the people I represent must get a second job or have their wives work. 
It really is a problem. 

For your information, I would like to give you a job description of the duties our 
people perform in the postal service: 


DUTIES OF MAIL HANDLERS—LEVEL NO. 3—POSITION 8—PUBLIC LAW 68 
Basic function 


Loads, unloads, and moves bulk mail, and performs other duties incidental to 
the movement and processing of mail. 


Duties and responsibilities 


(a) Unloads mail received by trucks. Separates all mail received by trucks and 
conveyors for subsequent dispatch to other conveying units, and separates and 
delivers working mails for delivery to distribution areas. 

(b) Places empty sacks or pouches on racks, labels them where labels are 
prearranged or racks are plainly marked, dumps mail from sacks, cuts ties, faces 
letter mail, carries mail to distributors for processing, places processed mail into 
socks, removes filled sacks and pouches from racks, closes and locks same. Picks 
up sacks, pouches, and outside pieces, separates outgoing bulk mails for dispatch, 
and loads mail onto trucks. 

(c) Handles and sacks empty equipment, inspects empty equipment for mail 
content, restrings sacks. 

(d) Cancels stamps on parcel post, operates canceling machines, carries mail 
from canceling machine to distribution cases. 

(e) Assists in supply and slip rooms and operates addressograph, mimeograph, 
and similar machines. 

(f) In addition, may perform any of the following duties: 

(i) Acts as armed guard for valuable registry shipments and as watchman 
and guard around post office building. 

(ii) Makes occasional simple distribution of parcel post mail requiring no 
scheme knowledge. 

(iii) Operates electric forklift trucks. 

(iv) Rewraps soiled or broken parcels. 

(v) Performs other miscellaneous duties, such as stamping tickets, weigh- 
ing incoming sacks, cleaning and sweeping in workrooms, offices, and trucks 
where such work is not performed by regular cleaners. 


Organization relationships 


Reports to a foreman or other designated supervisor. ~ In other words, our 
people separate the mail, and where the post office scheme is needed, we place the 
mail before the clerk. When the mail is separated by the clerk, through his 
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scheme, we again take over and place the mail right through and into the truck of 
the motor vehicle driver. 

Some time ago (25 years), I am informed, a classification bill was enacted into 
law. This law gave everyone $300 or more in the postal service. Our people 
received only $150. How this came about I do not know, but our people, over the 
years, have been striving to catch up to the rest of the postal employees. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, after hearings 
are concluded, we sincerely hope that employees possessing our status in the postal 
service will receive just and fair treat‘rent. We urge you in your deliberations on 
this pay question to give every consideration to H.R. 9883, and to give speedy 
and favorable consideration to same. The need for a pay increase is great and 
it would lift the morale of our people, which is very low at this tire. 

Thank you for the privilege of presenting this statement in behalf of the postal 
pay increase. 


The Cuairman. Mr. Warfel, of the National Association of Special 
Delivery Messengers, is scheduled. Perhaps you would like to sub- 
mit your statement and summarize it for us. That would save you 
coming back. 

Mr. Warret. With your permission, Senator, I will be glad to make 


just a brief statement and submit the prepared statement for the 
record. 














































STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. WARFEL, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. Warret. I would like just to stress the last paragraph particu- 
larly. We submit the Morrison bill because we think the facts justify 
that type of an increase as a minimum increase which the postal and 
Federal employees should have; however, J will read the last para- 
graph of my statement. 

While we feel the economic conditions faced by postal and Federal 
employees justify the provisions of the original Morrison bill, H.R. 
9883, we are cognizant of the problems involved in securing its 
enactment. 

Therefore, we trust that this committee may see fit to approve the 
amended bill which the House committee yesterday voted to report, 
and that the increase of 9 percent with a minimum increase of $350, 
which it provides, may be enacted prior to adjournment of this 
session of Congress. 

The CuarrMan. You are doing that only to get something before 
the President? 

Mr. Warret. That is right, sir. We feel that it is necessary under 
present conditions in order to get the legislation. 

The CHarrMAN. Are there any questions? 

Senator BruNsDALE. No, thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. We certainly thank you for your cooperation in 
expediting this hearing. 

(The full statement of George Warfel follows:) 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE L. WARFEL, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 0! 
SpeciAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record, my name is George 
L. Warfel, president of the National Association of Special Delivery Messengers 
Our association is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, with charter granting jurisdiction over special delivery 
messengers in the U.S. postal service. 

First, let me express our appreciation for the wide scope of these hearings. 
Due to the testimony already presented in opposition to any increase whatever 
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in the pay of postal and Classification Act employees during this session of 
Congress, the usual friendly and considerate attitude being shown to the proponents 
of a pay increase is encouraging. 

We supported H.R. 9883 by Mr. Morrison at the recent hearings before the 
House committee. We believe the benefits which that bill would provide are well 
justified by the lag in pay to postal and Classification Act employees as compared 
toemployees in industry. On the basis of studies already made, and facts presented 
to the committee by previous witnesses, the average pay of our group actually 
needs a boost of more than $1500 to break even economically. There is no point 
in burdening the record by repeating these statistics in detail. However, in view 
of these completed studies, and of other studies made of which the results (for 
reasons unknown) have not been made public, it appears there is nothing to be 
gained by delayed action on increased pay pending further study and reports on 
this subject. 

The need of increased wages is brought home to special delivery messengers 
(which position is in level 4 of the postal field service schedule) by the fact that the 
vast majority of them either must have jobs in addition to their post office work, 
or their wives must have jobs in order to properly maintain their families. To 
continually work the long hours required to handle two jobs is not good for the 
service, and creates a health hazard for the employee. A report was recently 
received of one of our members who has been ill several weeks as a result of having 
to hold a second steady outside job for the last few years in order to properly 
support his family. It is a reasonable conclusion that there are many, many 
instances of sick leave being required for the very same reason. 

While we feel the economic conditions faced by postal and Federal employees 
justify the provisions of the original Morrison bill, H.R. 9883, we are cognizant 
of the problems involved in securing its enactment. Therefore, we trust that this 
committee may see fit to approve the amended bill which the House committee 
yesterday voted to report, and that the increase of 9 percent which it provides 
mav be enacted prior to adjournment of this session of Congress. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHarrMAN. We have just one other witness scheduled 
this morning and, rather than have him have to come back, perhaps 
he would follow Mr. Warfel’s example. 

Mr. Bun Raley, legislative representative of the National League of 
Postmasters of the United States is the last witness. 

Mr. Ratey. Mr. Chairman, my statement is very brief here, | 
think I can read it in about 3 or 4 minutes. | know the committee is 
anxious to get on with the hearings and complete the hearings on pay 
legislation ; therefore, in the interest of time I will certainly make mine 
very brief. 


STATEMENT OF BUN RALEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF POSTMASTERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. Ratey. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name 
is Bun Raley, former national president of the National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association, and presently legislative representative of the 
National League of Postmasters of the United States. I am appearing 
before the committee in the absence of the national president, Mr. 
John P. Dudley, who is unavoidably out of the city on State convention 
assignments. 

| am testifying in behalf of the National League of Postmasters, 
the oldest postmaster organization in the United States. This or- 
ganization has faithfully represented the postmasters of the United 
States, and its possessions for the past 56 vears. 

We are deeply grateful for the opportunity to appear before the 
cominittee to present our views on salary increases for postal employees 
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at this time. Our organization feels this is a matter of vital import- 
ance and we appreciate the committee’s decision to hold public 
hearings on this subject. 

We sincerely appreciate Senator Johnston sponsoring S. 3141, 
cosponsored by Senator Carlson, to make permanent the 214 percent 
temporary pay increase voted the postal employees over 2 years ago. 
We, of course, wholeheartedly support this legislation. 

The National League of Postmasters is convinced that a general 
increase in pay for postal workers is justified under present economic 
conditions. All available information clearly indicates that the pay 
scale of employees in industry has moved ahead of those in com- 
parable positions in the postal service. 

Numerous studies reveal that the pay of postal employees has not 
kept pace with those in industry, and the gap has further widened in 
the past year, due to increases granted one of the major employment 
groups in 1959. 

Surveys now being conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
may be justified for future use in comparing wages of Government 
employees with those in industry. However, such a study should 
not delay action by Congress in granting justified increases at tne 
ee time. It appears that postal employees have no alternative 

ut to seek a pay hike to keep up with the constant rise in the cost of 
living and retain a favorable economic position with those in industry. 

Postmasters’ salaries today are wholly inadequate and unrealistic 
when compared to the pay of management and administrative jobs 
in private industry. We are not suggesting that the pay of all post- 
masters be set on the same high level as some of the higher paid 
executives in industry. But we do feel that the tremendous growth 
of the postal service in recent years has resulted in even greater 
authority and responsibility being shouldered by the postmasters of 
this great country. Yet, the pay of postmasters generally has re- 
mained low. 

I should like to point out that postmasters in offices of the first, 
second, and third classes are paid at the average rate of $5,757 per 
annum. This includes 3,991 postmasters in offices of the first-class 
who are in levels from 8 to 19. If we exclude the postmasters in the 
first-class offices we would find the average salary of second and third- 
class postmasters far below the above figure. 

The average salary of postmasters in fourth-class offices is $2,268 
per annum. Both amounts include basic salary and longevity com- 

ensation. I believe you will agree these salaries are rather low 
or employees who act in an administrative capacity and who are 
responsible for the smooth operation of the 35,000 post offices through- 
out the country. 

The Cuatrman. I was thinking we had a few more post offices. 

Mr. Rauey. Mr. Chairman, that is a round figure; it is less than 
36,000, sir. I don’t have the exact figure. It is 35,000 and some 
odd figure. 

The CuatrMan. We did have 38,000 at one time, but now there are 
fewer. 

Mr. Ratey. Yes, sir. 

A postmaster in these times must be a combined administrator, 
arene manager, labor relations expert, and community and civic 
eader. Postmasters are not complaining—they are a loyal and 
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faithful group of employees and proud of the opportunity to be a 
part of our great postal service and to serve the people in the various 
communities. But we feel it is only fair they be paid compensation 
commensurate with the duties they perform. 

As we have already indicated, we feel Congress should grant a 
reasonable pay raise this year. We are not a pressure group and we 
only seek what we believe to be fair and reasonable. <A 10 percent 
pay boost certainly would not be excessive in most cases. In fact, 
a good case could be made for a pay raise in excess of 10 percent in 
many instances. 

However, we must be realistic and try to get a bill approved by 
Congress that can be enacted into law. It would be a useless gesture 
indeed for Congress to approve a pay raise that failed to become a 
law. We therefore urge the Congress to reach an agreement on a 
pay raise which, in your good judgment, can be enacted into law. 

We realize the subject of postal pay rates has often come up in 
connection with proposed pay raises. We strongly support an in- 
crease in postal rates and will so testify when the committee holds 
such hearings. However, we feel that a pay raise for postal employees 
should rest solely on the merits of the case. 

If, in the good judgment of the Congress, they feel we are entitled 
to a pay raise—then a pay raise should be approved, regardless of 
what action is taken on postal rates. We do not feel the two issues 
should be tied together. 

In conclusion, I wish to express to you, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, our thanks and appreciation for the opportunity 
of presenting the views of our organization, the National League of 
Postmasters of the United States, in support of a pay raise for postal 
employees. 

The CuatrMANn. We have two organizations of postmasters; what 
is the number of members in your organization? 

Mr. Ratey. Mr. Chairman, I could not give you the exact figure 
on that. I would say at the present time—this is an estimate, sir— 
around 12,500. That is an estimate, sir, I don’t know the exact 
figures on it. 

The CuatrMan. You have both first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
class post offices in your organization? 

Mr. Ratry. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. The other does have more of the first-class post 
offices in their organization? 

Mr. Rater. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. That is my understanding. I just wanted to clear 
that up. 

You have a very fine organization. 

Mr. Ratey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. I noticed you have been a rural letter carrier; did 
you belong to that organization? 

Mr. Ratey. Yes, sir; I was. 

The Cuatrman. That is a very fine organization, also. 

Mr. Ratey. Thank you, sir; I think it is, too. 

The CuatrMaNn. Does anyone wish to ask any questions? 

Senator Brunspa.e. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you for your cooperation, Mr. Raley. 
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That completes all the witnesses scheduled for today. I want to 
commend all the witnesses for helping expedite the hearings here this 
morning and submitting your written speeches for the record. That 
let us complete our list. 

The committee is adjourned until 10 o’clock next Tuesday. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, May 9, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee was called to order at 10 a.m., in room 6202, New 
Senate Office Building, the Honorable Olin D. Johnston (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Senator Johnston, Yarborough, Carlson, Fong, and 
Brunsdale. 

Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director; J. D. Kerlin, 
assistant staff director; and Frank A. Paschal, minority clerk. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will come to order. 

The first witness today is George D. Riley, legislative representative, 
AFL-CIO. We are glad to have vou with us, George. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. Riney. Mr. Chairman, my name is George D. Riley. I am 
legislative representative of the AFL-CIO. I want to acknowledge 
with deep appreciation the customary courtesies I receive when I 
come here and in return | will try to be brief and much to the point. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, we feel like vou are one of us, George. 

Mr. Riuey. I feel that way. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement and I would appreciate it if | 
may be indulged by having it included in the record. | will then 
make some informal remarks. 

The CHarrMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much. 

| ask that there be included a page of discussion on the merits of 
this legislation which appeared in the local paper vesterday and is 
evidently a paid advertisement by WQMR, symptomatic of real good 
civic consciousness and awareness of the needs and merits of this 
legislation. 

The CuarrMan. That will be placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you very much, sir. 

(The document follows:) 


[The Washington Daily News, May 9, 1960} 
To Members of Congress—Please read these facts concerning H.R. 9883 pro- 
viding modest salary increases for Federal employees. 
FACT 


_ 1. In private industry, salaries have risen in proportion to both the cost of 
living index and the worker’s increased productivity. While more extensive 
statistics are available on private industry workers’ increased productivity, a 
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highly credited study on this subject in respect to Federal employees already 
exists. This was made by Henry D. Lytton, an economic consultant who has 
served both Government and industry. Mr. Lytton’s study, in condensed form 
appeared as a lead article in November 1959 issue of the Review of Economics 
and Statistics, published by Harvard University. The findings, based on 67 
percent of the 1958 total of 1,182,711 nondefense Federal employees, arrive at 
this conclusion: Federal employee productivity increased 17 percent in a period 
of 12 fiscal years, through June 30, 1958. 

The above conclusion is reasonable in the light of the trend per man-hour in 
the private economy. Hence, a Federal pay increase is justified on the basis 
of productivity. 

FACT 


2. Despite such salary increases as have been granted, classified Federal em- 
ployees now have less purchasing power than provided by 1939 salaries. 


Salaries in terms of purchasing power 
[Based on CPI for August 1939 and January 1960] 


1960 salary Percent in- 
crease needed 
to restore 1939 
In 1939 purchasing 
Amount dollars power 


General schedule grade 1939 salary 


$4, 040 $1, 900 5.2 
4, 980 2, 343 11.0 
5, 985 2, 815 13.6 
7,030 3, 307 14.9 
9, 890 4, 653 20.3 


Source: Official statistics of the Civil Service Commission and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


FACT 


3. The above-indicated loss of purchasing power, plus the disparity between 
Government and industry pay rates, for comparable work, has produced acute 
recruiting and retention problems which have certainly not increased the efficiency 
of Federal Government operation. 

Below are two typical examples of pay rates for specific work in private industry 
in 10 key cities, compared with Government salaries for the same work: 


Average Average private in- 
Government dustry pay for 
pay same work 


Senior draftsman GS-5 $5, 504-$6, 860 
Tabulating machine operator GS-3. 4, 225-5, 321 


» 2207 


Sumner H. Slichter, professor of economics, Harvard, offers these two significant 
facts in the course of a study of private industry pay: 

(a) For the entire period (1948-58) the rise in compensation per man-hour 
was 63.3 percent. 

(b) In every one of these 10 years, without exceplion, average hourly 
compensation of all employees in private industry rose more than the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

Compare Dr. Slichter’s findings with the plight of a top-grade letter-carrier. 
In 1948 such a 25-year veteran received $3,850. Today’s top-grade letter- 
carrier receives $5,175. This is but a 34 percent increase compared to Dr. 
Slichter’s statistic of 63.3 percent increase for workers in private industry, during 
the same 10-year period. 

FACT 


4. H.R. 9883 would raise classified Federal salaries an approximate average 
of 12.5 percent. Certainly this is a modest proposal in view of the rise in the 
cost of living and increased productivity. Passage of the bill would have the 
further advantage of reducing the cost to the taxpayer imposed by the present 
high rate of personnel turnover in Federal employment. 
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Certainly a pay increase will help reduce personnel turnover which is so costly 
and wasteful of Federal funds. The Government is losing a large proportion of 
its personnel during the first 5 to 10 years of service. As any businessman can 
testify, training and retraining persons for the same job due to turnover can be 
an expensive process. Passage of H.R. 9883 would definitely contribute toward 
a reduction in personnel turnover and its accompanying high costs to the Govern- 
ment and ultimately to the taxpayer. 

We respectfully urge your careful consideration of this bill as a means of helping 
to raise the earnings of the Federal worker toward the level of his counterpart in 
private industry and as an incentive to still greater productivity. 

Presented as a public service by WQMR. 


Mr. Ritey. I do have a few points I would like to refer to as the 
high spots and principal spots of the prepared statement which you 
have already received. 

This is headed “Support of Salary Revision for Government Em- 
ployees Can Be Based Upon These Points:” 

(1) Thirty-three studies of Government pay have been made, 
according to the O’Connell Study group. Many have lent themselves 
to delays. 

(2) Even on the findings of the latest studies, employees case has 
already been made for them. 

(3) The appropriations of late August to extend the BLS metro- 
politan wage surveys was not intended to be put to the use which the 
administration now says it makes. 

(4) If Government pay is adequate as has been officially said, why 
wait up for another salary study? 

(5) If comparability of Government and non-Gevernment jobs can 
be proved, why not present a case to this committee in good faith on 
the figures already available? The Civil Service Commission has the 
Government side of the pay picture and the BLS already has the 
outside-Government side in the data arrived at in the 20 metropolitan 
areas. This is data which the opposition says will not be available, 
on an even wider basis, till long after Congress goes home. 

(6) The administration has tried in the past and seems determined 
now to relate pay in Government to pay outside Government. 
Perhaps, in a low percentage of jobs, there is a possibility of doing so. 
But when pay increases are needed and the case has been made, that is 
not the time for engendering more delays. 

(7) The District of Columbia Government is offering pay improve- 
ment to its teachers, firefighters, and policemen. The Federal Govern- 
ment is offering more pay to Panamanians and offers to go part way 
on minimum wage. 

(8) On the grounds that Government employees are not entitled to 
any Ty revision, opposition witnesses have refused to express 
approval for even 1 percent increase. 

(9) The cost of salary legislation, regardless of amount, can be 
defrayed in one of two ways or both: (a) Through the $5 million which 
the Cordiner Committee has said can be saved through the elimination 
of the 200,000 turnover in Government; (b) through the $11 billion 
tax loopholes which the Congress seems never to get around to closing. 

(10) Why is the Government anxious to abolish work in Govern- 
ment and put it out on cost-plus-a-fixed-fee which is ample guarantee 
of higher price to the same Government which will pay the cost of 
legislation pending here? 

(11) Fringe benefits are not part of basic pay provisions despite 
opponents’ attempts to make them so. In industry where oppo- 
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nents seek to prove comparability, the practice at bargaining time is 
first to discuss base pay. After that has been disposed of, the subject 


of fringes is placed upon the table, and discussion progresses from that 
point. 


Those are the points, Mr. Chairman, that I felt I should call to the 
attention of the committee for whatever value they possess and hope 


that in a brief sort of way, they can be filed in your mental memory 
book. 


The CuarrmMan. Your full statement will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 


(Mr. Riley’s prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT oF GEORGE D. Ritey, AFL-CIO LeatstativE REPRESENTATIVE 


We have met the customary delaying action on this program which should 
surprise no one in view of the string of vetoes which previous bills have encoun- 
tered. Whereas in the past, on a few occasions, there has been the customary 
official resistance to the merits of the proposals, this time we are told that ail 
that is needed to make everything all right is just another survey or, if you wish, 
“another study.”’ 

There is nothing new about being outstudied. There have been 33 ‘‘studies,”’ 
it was officially reported in late 1957 by the O’Connell Committee on Civilian 
Civilian Compensation. Either nobody wants to read these “‘studies’”’ or they do 
not seem to meet any especial purpose beyond setting up more delaying action. 
(See appendix A.) 

Of course, in December you and the other lawmakers will not have returned for 
the 87th Congress and the postal and Federal employees will have been left to do 
with whatever they have which will not include a salary adjustment. The idea 
is not new, but it retains all the aspects of stalling—even salary cuts for some in 
the long run. 

If we are to countenance any pay surveys, the most recent O’ Connell Committee 
report on civilian compensation contained so much constructive material that it is 
not surprising that copies were made so scarce. Here are some of the points 
developed therein but which have not otherwise been offered formally to you in 
the Congress: 

1. Federal statutory salary rates are below non-Federal salary rates for com- 
parable positions. This is true increasingly as the curves move into higher salary 
levels. 

2. Changes in productivity as well as changes in the cost of living and purchasing 
power are generally reflected in non-Federal pay. 

3. The conclusion is clear that ‘the most serious problem in connection with 
Federal civilian compensation” is lack of “‘timely and adequate response to changes 
in non-Federal salary levels.” 

4. Recruitment problems have caused and are causing serious difficulty. Both 
the Young and Cordiner studies (concerned primarily with professional personnel) 
report inadequate inputs at all professional levels, particularly at the starting 
level. Both studies emphasize the serious problem resulting from turnover. 

The O’Connell report was given little publicity. Few copies were distributed. 
It is not on sale by the Government, and I was told that of the two copies in private 
hands, I have one. 

I mention this to illustrate how little regard is given to these rounds of ‘‘studies”’ 
of Government pay seemingly intended to set up further delays against legislation. 

Now, you are confronted with still another survey of Government jobs and pay. 
One might believe that because the official destinies of hundreds of thousands of 
employees are involved that employees would be consulted on a matter of such 
vast importance as their pay and how it is to be determined. Such is not the case. 

It is apparent under the circumstances that the administration wishes to prove 
that the Government employee is overpaid. This can mean it wishes to set out 
on a pay-cutting campaign, create more supergrades with the proceeds from 
downgrading and then take charge entirely of the whole process of compensation 
completely with free rein from the Congress beyond broad language divesting 
the lawmakers of a voice in establishing and maintaining the framework within 
which salaries and wages are determined. 

So far as my own remarks are a part of the discussion on Government pay, 
they will be limited in large degree to commenting upon the presentation of view- 
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point by the opposition to government pay justice. I think it appropriate and 
correct to say that the team opposition to pay legislation constitutes a deluxe 
“snow job,’ one which the Congress rightfully will detect. 

Up to this point, I know of no one who has called attention to misimpressions 
to the effect that the Congress has directed a project be done to relate Govern- 
ment pay to pay in industry and commerce. Public Law 86-213 makes no 
reference to such task. The Senate Committee Report No. 597 of this Congress 
said: 

“The committee recommends the full budget estimate, presented to the Senate 
after passage of the bill by the House. 

“The funds here proposed will permit the Bureau to expand its work in the 
area of productivity estimates and wage statistics. An expansion of the price 
index program has already been included in the 1960 regular bill. Improvements 
in these statisties will provide a sounder basis for the analysis of the interrelation- 
ship among prices, productivity, and wages, and fill gaps in statistics used for a 
variety of public and private purposes. 

“These funds will be used to expand information on fringe benefits and wages 
by occupations, communities, and industries. Statistics on_productivity- would 
be expanded to provide estimates of output per man-hour and labor and nonlabor 
unit costs for more industries. 

“The committee directs that the surveys contemplated in this program be 
conducted not only in metropolitan but also in other industrial and business areas 

The $1 million item did not arise till the Senate phase of the bill was reached. 
The statement of the Commissioner of Labor Statistics said his request was for 
$1,050,000 to broaden a project to 60 metropolitan centers on “wages and pro- 
ductivity.” 

His proposal was not cut pay or increase pay in Government in relation to 
what goes on outside Government. The committee discussion casually got 
around to Government, pay. 

Since that appropriation was granted, opponents to Government employee pay 
legislation have seized upon it as the way in which to confuse the Congress with 
its own law and that is what you now are witnessing. 

Remember that at that time the steel strike was in full force and this formed 
much of the basis of the committee discussion. 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics has said his job is not to compare or 
contrast Government employment with employment elsewhere and that if such 
use is made of his product, it will be up to others to make such use as they will 
wish to. This is what you are asked to wait for and to see. 

Here are some of the roadblocks to be encountered by the opposition to pay 
adjustment in trying to use the Labor Department’s figures to their own purposes: 

1. The Government is the world’s greatest monopoly and open shop. The 
postal service is the largest monopoly within that monopoly. 

2. What goes on in the Government is generally not duplicated anywhere else 
in the world. When you fire a man in a specialized job, say after 20 years, his 
earning opportunities have been spent. Examples, the man who tamps gun- 
powder in a tank car, the postal employee who must memorize and apply odd 
details, the man who prints your stamps and securities or mints your coins. 
They deserve much more than to be outfumbled with another “study.” 

3. Careers are the ambition of many who enter Government service. What- 
ever disadvantages in the public service, many are willing to accept them and try 
to do a loyal, creditable job, the Hatch Act, malignment and shallow appreciation 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

4. Many of you know from your experience in the States and cities that when a 
Government agency begins asking how much someone is paid or many other 
questions, it takes a lot of explaining. Some inquirers are even regarded as 
recruiting teams trying to induce those in the rarer skills, engineers, ete., to quit 
and start work elsewhere. It, therefore, can be expected that some distortions 
san enter these canvasses. 

5. There are several States, including Nevada, Idaho, Alaska, or others where 
industry may not be holding forth as elsewhere. This fact arose last year in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. Senator Dworshak wanted to know what 
about nonmetropolitan areas. In Idaho, mining, farming, and lumbering abound. 
If these wages are low, and comparability is lacking, then will Government 
employees’ pay be cut? 

6. Today, you already have complete Government pay data. Today, you 
already have complete pay data outside Government in 20 centers through the 
United States of America. But this is not what the pay-cutters and economisers 
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want. They want to find the shallow pockets of pay and to enforce them. And 
for the underpaid, witnesses already have been unwilling to advocate retroactivity 
to any date whatsoever. 

7. Gathering statistics by the bushel will result in the lowering of morale 
throughout Government. he cost could be far greater than what the opposition 
says pending legislation would cost. Then will start the most vigorous contest to 
yeere or to disprove comparability throughout the service. The Congress will 

ave a huge arbitration job on its hands. I cannot believe you want that job, 
Your own job then would be resolved into one without incomparability indeed. 

Much has been made by the opposition of householders’ budgets being invalid 
as purely sectional and not applicable nationally. The only real objection I 
find to some is that a few do not include savings as a factor for the family not 
engaged in buying homes. 

he cost-of-living index, now at its peak, has even been hooted at. It’s not 
that living costs rise but that the standard of living rises. Picture the employee 
who tells his creditors, ‘Sorry, I can’t pay you. My living standard has risen 
and the Government says I’ll be paid no more because the living cost index 
doesn’t mean a thing.” 

The record shows three vetoes and two bills, one a classification bill, finally to 
signature. One bill vetoed was within a fraction of a percent of one which 
ater was signed. Somewhere there must be justice and it seems the Congress is 
the tribunal for granting justice. 

The Postmaster General says postal pay today is adequate. If this be true, 
why wait up for any more statistics, any more reports and surveys? 

The President is represented as opposed to increased pay. But late last month 
(April 19), the President approved a 10-percent pay increase for skilled and 
semiskilled Panamanians and for teachers in the Panama Canal Zone. We want 
everybody to get more pay, but the same vetoing hand has become the approving 
hand. The Ueimeniaak of the District of Columbia proposes a 10-percent 
increase for its teachers. 

The national administration has just approved a 10- or 15-percent rise in the 
minimum wage. This is less than we sponsor but more than the opponents of 
this presently proposed legislation would grant the Government employees 
assigned to administer the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

As for the cost of any pay bill pending in the Congress, whatever it be, the 
administration, on the record, is unwilling to say it favors any amount or percent- 
age below those stated in the bills. This is the unyielding attitude confronting the 

ongress in exercising its own constitutional functions. 

The Congress may well wish to question the overall cost figure of pay legislation 
estimated by the Budget Bureau and all other opposition forces at $1,600 million. 
The Bureau’s Director this year told the Congress he had erred in calling for 
appropriations for his Bureau. It may be he has erred in the present circum- 
stance. His estimate of added cost for postal operations under H.R. 9883 is $575 
million, the Postmaster General’s estimate is $671 million. (See app. B for 
savings versus costs.) 

The $1.6 billion figure fails to add up when its own advocates’ sums are examined 
not by almost $100 million Here are their figures: 


Cost of classified portion $936, 000, 000 
Cost of postal portion 1 575, 000, 000 


1, 511, 000, 000 


1 Civil Service Commission cost would be $665,000,000, 


In taking the customary negative side in the pay legislation discussion, the 
Budget Director has chosen to include the following quoted remarks in his opposi- 
tion position: ‘“‘Because there is no justification at this time for the salary increases 
proposed in these bills, their enactment would result in an unwarranted expendi- 
ture of Federalfunds. That, in the face of the Government’s budgetary problems, 
would be fiscal irresponsibility.” 


Comment 

What of ‘unwarranted expenditures” in cost-plus contracts and negotiated 
contracts? 

And again: “Furthermore, it would be unfortunate if action to increase Federal 
salary rates without factual justification had the result of encouraging private 


industry wage and salary increases, which in turn could increase inflationary 
pressures.” 
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Comment 
It is widely realized that industry does not follow Government, but Govern- 
ment follows industry in matters of pay. 


And again: “Having set this survey in motion the Government should not 
ignore its existence.” 


Comment 


Why ignore the many other preceding surveys and studies? 

And again: “To apply productivity indexes directly as a factor in determining 
Federal salary levels therefore would have no meaning as a practical measure.” 
Comment 

And yet productivity is going to show up in figures arrived at by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

And again: ‘‘For any attempt to use the living standard concept as the basic 
pay-fixing measure has the result of measuring pay in terms of someone’s decisions 


about human needs and aspirations rather than in terms of the value of the 
services rendered.” 


Comment 

Someone will still make decisions whether they be deemed by the Budget 
Bureau to be correct. 

These and other vagaries would be eliminated, personnel relations would be 
enhanced and administrative government would be of higher quality redounding 
to the direct benefit of all taxpayers through labor-management legislation as 
advocated by the AFL-CIO Executive Council last February in endorsing salary 
adjustment. 

APPENDIX A 


SOME OF THE 33 PRINCIPAL SURVEYS OF PAY OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES IN FEDERAL 
SERVICE 


Authorily for surveys, reports and documents issued and action taken prior to 1900 

The act of March 3, 1853, provided for arrangement of clerks in departments in 
Washington into four classes but indicated no procedure for making such arrange- 
ment. As amended by act of April 22, 1854, it provided salaries of $1,200 for 
clerks of class 1; $1,400 for clerks of class 2; $1,600 for clerks of class 3; and 
$1,800 for clerks of class 4. 

It was stated in the report of the Keep committee in 1907 that ‘““* * * so far as 
a reclassification of the entire service and a grading of the salaries in proportion 


to the work and responsibility are concerned, nothing has been done within a half 
century.” 


Keep committee, 1905 


The Keep committee was appointed in 1905 by President Roosevelt upon his 
own initiative to investigate the business methods and practices of the executive 
departments. The report of the committee to the President in 1907 included a 
uniform compensation schedule for various grades of employment and emphasized 
the need of classification. 

This committee recommended creation of a coordinating committee to be com- 
posed of a representative of each executive department and independent estab- 
lishment in Washington. No action taken on the committee’s recommendation 
and no legislation enacted as a result of its findings. 


Commission on on economy and efficiency, 1910 


President authorized by act of Congress of June 25, 1910, “to inquire into the 
methods of transacting the public business.’”’ He appointed the Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency to conduct this study. While devoted mainly to Govern- 
ment business methods, the study did take preliminary steps to develop informa- 
tion leading to the first scientific consideration of a reclassification of personnel. 

Message of the President transmitting reports of the Commission was submitted 
to Congress January 8, 1913 (H. Doc. 1252, 62d Cong., 3d sess.). 


Joint Commission on Reclassification of Salaries, 1919 


On March 1, 1919, Congress created this Joint Commission composed of three 
Senators and three Representatives. Its findings led to the legislative delibera- 
tions culminating in the Classification Act of 1923. After the United States 
entered World War I in 1917 Congress attempted to relieve the inadequaey of 
salaries by increasing compensation by so-called bonuses, These measures were 
purely temporary and did not correct salary inequalities. 
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The Commission reported on March 12, 1920 (H. Doc. No. 686, 66th Cong. 
2d sess.). 
Bureau of Efficiency, 1916 

The Division of Efficiency of the Civil Service Commission became an independ- 
ent establishment known as the Bureau of Efficiency by act of February 28, 1916 
(39 Stat. 15). The Bureau functioned until its abolition by act of March 3, 1933 
(47 Stat. 1510). In its studies to develop methods for rating procedure, the 
Bureau coneluded that a classification of positions according to character and 
value was required as a workable basis for the application of the efficiency rating 
system. 

Executive Order No. 3567, October 24, 1921, directed the Bureau to prescribe 
a uniform system of efficiency ratings for all departments. The order specifically 
recognized the necessity of the classification of positions according to character 
of work performed. As a result a departmentwide classification schedule (effi- 
ciency rating form No. 1) was formulated by the Bureau. It became apparent 
that it was necessary to remove statutory limitations upon salary rates in par- 
ticular offices and to authorize appropriation of additional sums needed to pay 
rates provided in the schedule before it could be used generally to standardize 
salaries. The necessary legislation was provided in the Classification Act of 1923 
(42 Stat. 1488, Mar. 4, 1923). 

Personnel Classification Board survey, 1929-31 

The field survey conducted by this Board was authorized by section 2 of the 
Welch Act of 1928 (45 Stat. 776, May 28, 1928) and section 2 of the Brookhart 
Act of 1930 (46 Stat. 1003, July 3, 1930), both laws providing for extension of 
departmental salary schedules to the field service. The survey was made to assure 
uniform application of this policy. 

This survey was the largest classification and compensation study in numerical, 
occupational, and geographical scope ever undertaken by any administrative 
agency of Government. There were 104,000 Government positions surveyed. 
In studying the economic factors involves, the Board surveyed 500,000 profes- 
sional, subprofessional, clerical, and custodial workers in nongovernmental em- 
ployment. The following reports and documents were issued in connection with 
this survey: 

“Report of Wage and Personnel Survey, Personnel Classification Board”’ 
(H. Doe. 602, 70th Cong., 2d sess., Feb. 15, 1929). 

“Preliminary Class Specifications of Position in the Field Service,” Field Survey 
Division, Personnel Classification Board—-PCB form No. 18 (issued by GPO in 
April 1930). 

“Closing Report Wage and Personnel Survey,” Personnel Classification Board, 
submitted to Congress February 16, 1931, and issued by GPO. The principles and 
structure of the classification plan as a whole, the compensation plan recom- 
mended, and supporting information and data were ineluded in this final report. 
President's Committee on Administrative Management, 1936 

Created by the President March 20, 1936, to make a study of administrative 
management in the Federal Government and to submit recommendations to him. 
The report of the committee was submitted January 8, 1937, by Louis Brown.ow, 
Chairman, and Charles E. Merriam and Luther Gulick, members of the Com- 
mittee. Consideration of pay was largely confined to upper level positions. 

Several studies on administrative management in the Federal Government were 
prepared by the committee’s research staff. 

President’s Committee on Civil Service Improvement, 1939 

This group was appointed by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in Executive 
Order No. 8044, January 31, 1939. Supreme Court Justice Stanley Reed was 
Chairman. It was requested to make a comprehensive study of civil service pro- 
cedure in relation to Government positions classed as professional, scientific, 
higher administrative, and investigative. The inquiry did not cover the subject 
of salaries, as indicated in this statement in the Committee’s recommendations: 
‘« . . The subject matter of classification and pay scales was not referred to this 
Committee under terms of Executive Order 8044 and we consequently make no 
recommendations in these fieids.’’ 

The Committee submitted its report to the President February 24, 1941. It 
was later published as House Document No. 118, 77th Congress, Ist session. 
Documents and reports accompanying the main report were published by the 
Government Printing Office in three volumes. 
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Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 1948 


In a report submitted on December 23, 1948, recommended upward revision of 
the compensation of top Government officials. A subcommittee had been 
considering the pay of top Federal officials since 1947. 

Hoover Commission of 1949 

The Hoover Commission, following the submission of its ‘Task Force Report 
on Federal Personnel,’’ recommended in February 1949 that Congress should 
raise the salary ceiling of $10,330 for career employees and at the same time 
increase legislative, judicial, and executive salaries at the level of Assistant Secre- 
tary or its equivalent, and above. 

House Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 1949 

This committee submitted a report in May 1949 paralleling that of the Senate 
committee recommending salary increases for top-level posts. 
0’ Connell Committee, 1957 

In November 1957 a “Report on Civilian Compensation in the Executive Branch 
of the Federal Government’’ was submitted to the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Civilian Compensation by its steering committee, which was headed by James 
T. O’Connell, Under Secretary of Labor. The main committee was headed by 
Rocco C. Siciliano, special assistant to the President. This report made public 
in August 1958, criticized the existing system of fixing salaries and made specific 
recommendations for its improvement. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF CORDINER REPORT ON CIVILIAN PERSONNEL CONCERNING PAY AND 
WORKING CONDITIONS, MAY 1957 


1. Personnel turnover is increasing and quality is decreasing. Many jobs 
remain unfilled. Quantity and quality of applicants is inadequate. 
2. Costs of pay increases can be measured in terms of quality of personnel and 


offset by reduction in turnover of 200,000 and estimated savings of more than 
$5 billion. 


3. In private industry, the specialist receives the going rate. If his skills are 
in particular demand his pay is higher. If working conditions are unfavorable, 
he tolerates them with added compensation. None of this flexibility is in 
Government service. 

4. Sound principles of a modern system of compensation must react to changes 
in the general economy. 

5. Private business today in many cases has outstripped government. 

6. The standard of living of the Government employee has steadily declined in 
relation to the rising standards of the Nation as a whole. 

7. In due time it becomes the community belief that government pays second- 
class salaries for second-class men. 

The CHatrMan. Any questions? 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Riley, vour organization spends much time 
and makes great studies on the cost of living index. What is vour 
contention that the cost of living index has risen since the last pay 
increase? We have had varving figures here [ notice in the testimony. 
What was your organization contending? 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, Senator, as I read the figures, the cost 
of living is the highest now in the history of the compilation of such 
figures. 

Senator Cartson. Can you tell me how much it has increased since 
the last pay increase? That is the question I asked vou. 

Mr. Ritey. | might point this out, I haven’t been relying on the 
cost of living figures. I haven’t said a word about cost of living. 
Senator Cartson. No, you haven’t, but I want to know very 
sincerely how much it was. I think the Government contends that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics had 1.6 and I have heard figures of 
2.6 and I just wondered what your organization had. 

Mr. Riney. I would be very happy to supply that. 

Senator Cartson. | would like it very much. 
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Mr. Ritey. I don’t think it is fair to give you something out of the 
thin air. Let me please call this to your attention, and I know it has 
occurred to many others, cost of living or no cost of living, when 
legislation is up, I do not think there has ever been a time, and I have 
seen many campaigns on this Hill, where the legislation has caught 
up with the situation as it actually exists. Therefore, you always 
have a catchup condition which has to be compensated for and then 
when you put the cost-of-living figures on, then of course you have 
an added factor that must be considered. So this particular legis- 
lation, as I understand it, is a catchup legislation. It is to try to 
catch up with some of the things that never were caught up with in 
the past and that is the kind of approach that I am offering here, 
irrespective of whatever the cost-of-living figures are. 

I think we have to go back some years and begin from that point and 
see what was overlooked at that time and to compensate them for 
that even if there had not been more than 1- or 2-percent increase in 
the interim period. 

The CHarrRMAN. What you mean to say, then, is that if we go back 
to 1939 and assess the actual value of the dollar at that time and the 
increase in the cost of living since then, we will find that each increase 
the Government workers have received has not been sufficient—any 
of them at any time—to catch up with increasing living costs. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Clague, on the other side of the Capitol, made 
reference to the increase in living standard. That was his way to 
speak of the cost of living and I think that the general tenor of the 
presentations I have heard over the years here is that the Government 
employees are entitled to just about everything that everybody else 
is entitled to in his standard of living. Every once in a while you 
pick up a paper and see that universities and colleges are increasing 
their cost of tuition. We know the cost of books and fees and all 
sorts of laboratory costs go up. Now, is that part of the cost of 
living? If it is, I do not see it in the cost of living figures nor the 
components which enter into that. 

Is a Government employee’s son and daughter entitled to the 
privilege or the right, if you want to call it that of going to universi- 
ties and covering those increases which don’t show up in the cost-of- 
living figures? To me, that is a pertinent question and I think you 
could carry it on through. Should the talented daughter have a 
music course? That is part of the standard of living which surrounds 
us these days and yet it doesn’t show up in cold bare figures compiled 
honestly, I’m sure, by the BLS. 

So, when we get into that, we are getting into a forest and that is 
actually the reason I did not enter into it. But, I do welcome the 
opportunity to be responsive to that question, Senator, because I 
know of your sincerity and desire to do this thing evenhandedly as I 
know you always have. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Riley, I asked that question for this very 
reason. Because if I am not incorrect, your organization, or the 
members of your organization, enter into contracts based on the cost- 
of-living index. 

Mr. Ritey. Quite so. The automobile workers are a notable 
example and the whole railway industry is a notable example. 

Senator Carison. That is the very reason I asked the question and 
I thought maybe you had some figures this committee ought to have 
and I would like to have them. 
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Mr. Ritey. I am going to get them for you. 


(Mr. Riley subsequently submitted the following exhibit pursuant 
to the request of Senator Carlson:) 


Cost-or-LIVING CHANGES AS A Factor IN WAGE AND SALARY DETERMINATION 


This memorandum describes briefly the significance of cost-of-living changes as 
a criterion for wage and salary adjustmert. 

(1) Are cost-of-living changes considered in wage adjusiment? 

Changes in the cost of living are very definitely one of the factors usually con- 
sidered in determining wage and salary adjustments. They are rarely the sole 
factor, however. 

(2) Why is it a factor? 

An increase in the cost of living (consumer prices) reduces the buying power 
of wages and salaries. In effect it means a wage cut, for the employee cannot 
buy as much with his earnings as he could before the living-cost increase. 

If the value of employee earnings is to be restored and maintained, it is necessary 
to provide wege and salary adjustments to make up for increases in the cost of 
living. 

(3) How significant is the factor of cost-of-living changes? 

The significance of this factor varies from time to time. When the cost of 
living (consumer prices) is rising rapidly, it is understandably a very important 
factor in wage determination. When living costs are relatively stable or rising 
only modestly, however, others factors carry much greater significance in deter- 
mining equiteble wage and salary adjustments. 

In general, the cost-of-living factor has only limited significance. The reason 
for the limited significance is simply that it offers no guide to how much improve- 
ment should be made in wages and salaries. 

What should be recognized is that wage and salary adjustments to make up 
for rises in cost of living do not provide true wage advances; the employees 
receiving such wage adjustments are no better off than before the price and wage 
increases. In other words, wage and salary adjustments to offset cost-of-living 
increases merely maintain buying power for employees without providing any 
improvement. 

This is why unions cannot confine wage-increase efforts to cost-of-living wage 
adjustments alone and why employers do not limit wage adjustments to cost-of- 
living changes alone. 

Unions almost always seek as a basic objective, wage and salary increases 
sufficiently large both to make up for price rises and to provide for some real 
improvement as well. 

(4) What is the general practice in collective bargaining as far as cost-of-living 
changes are concerned? 

As indicated above, unions and employers today generally recognize without 
serious disagreement the equity of providing wage increases both to offset cost- 
of-living rises and to enable some raising of standards of living. 

Except where the industry or company has been in a badly depressed economic 
condition, wage and salary negotiations in private industry do typically provide 
wage and salary increases going well beyond cost-of-living increases so as to 
provide some real advances for employees. 

In some industries in which agreements have been signed to run for several 
years in place of annual negotiations, the practice of providing cost-of-living wage 
increases plus improvement increases has been put on an automatic basis. 

This is the practice in such industries, for example, as autos, steel, electrical 
equipment, and railroads. The major agreements in these industries provide for 
annual wage increases of 24 to 3 percent or more in addition to any wage adjust- 
ments necessary to offset increases in the cost of living. 


Reference is made to several publications providing additional information: 

(1) The AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining Report for February 1957, which 
describes union attitudes toward, and the nature of, cost-of-living wage escalator 
adjustment clause. 

(2) The Collective Bargaining Report for January 1959, which describes 
— the wage increases negotiated in private industry collective bargaining 
in ; 


55509—60——_18 
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(3) The Collective Bargaining Report for March 1960, which presents a similar 
summary of wage bargaining results in 1959 and examines prospects for wage 
adjustments in 1960. 

The Cuatrman. The AFL-CIO workers have gotten increases in 
certain fields? 

Mr. Riney. Yes. 

The CuHatrMaNn. They try to keep even with the cost of living, is 
that not true? 

Mr. Riey. I think that is entirely true. 

The Cuatrman. If that is so, you can use the amount of the 
increases that you receive in private industry as a guide for the 
Government. 

Mr. Rivey. I think you put your finger right on a very important 
point. Mr. Chairman, it so happens that the Government never leads 
in this field, it always tags it way back at the tail end of the parade. 
It is industry which leads, industry which blazes the trail and sets 
the example for Government. You would imagine Government would 
like to get up at the head of the procession for a change and just for 
the feeling and unique sensation, but it does not happen that way. 

Take the blue-collar people, they go out to get their wages consonant 
with prevailing wages. It does not work the other way around. 
Industry leads the Government. Government is always looking at 
what somebody else is doing, not what is the right thing, not what is 
just and in line with what Mr. Clauge says is the new type of standard 
of living. 

The Cuairman. A good illustration of that is the period 1940 to 
1945, when Government workers got no increase but workers in the 
AFL-CIO were getting increases steadily. That was during the 
war and private industry had to meet competition. 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

The CHairMan. The Government workers did not receive any 
increase until the war was over. 

Mr. Ritey. You must remember even though we were supposed to 
have had price and wage controls, there was a Little Steel formula in 
industry that broke the ceiling and became a 15-percent pattern and 
so forth and if my recollection doesn’t play tricks on me, I don’t 
remember that that was even taken into comparison by the Govern- 
ment for its own people. So, we do have that catchup factor to con- 
sider and that is the kind of thing I would like to talk about. That 
is what I know to be reality. 

The CHatrMan. Are there any other questions? Thank you for 
your fine statement. 

Mr. Ritey. | hope I have contributed to your case. 

Senator Cartson. Thank you very much. 

The CHarrMAN. Charles Puskar, executive  secretary-treasure’, 
National Association of Postmasters is our next witness. 

Mr. Puskar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES PUSKAR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTMASTERS, AC- 
COMPANIED BY LEWIS E. MOORE, POSTMASTER, NASHVILLE, 
TENN., CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
AND ROY NORTH, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Puskar. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Charles E. Puskar. I am the postmaster of Imperial, Pa., 
and executive secretary-treasurer of the National Association of Post- 
masters of the United States. Our headquarters are located in the 
Pennsylvania Building, 13th Street, and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

I have with me today Lewis E. Moore, postmaster, Nashville, 
Tenn., chairman of our national legislative committee, and Roy M. 
North, former postmaster of W: ashington, D.C., our legislative rep- 
resentative. 

Our association, Mr. Chairman, represents 33,225 active postmasters 
and, in addition, we have 579 associate members who are retired 
postmasters. 

It may interest vou, for the record, to know just how our member- 
ship is distributed. Among a total of 3,987 first-class post offices in 
the United States we have 3,7 775 members. In the 6 ,695 second-class 
post offices in the country there are 6,363 postmaster members. In 
offices of the third class we have 12,145 members out of a possible 
total of 13,104. And among the 11,672 postmasters in fourth-class 
offices, 10,942 are members of the National Association of Postmasters. 

So, in appearing here today we not only represent more than 94 
percent of all the postmasters in the United States, but also more than 
90 percent of all the postmasters in each class of office. 

Before beginning our testimony, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
express the thanks of our postmaster members to you and to the other 
distinguished members of this committee for all you have done for us 
in the past, and for which you are trying to achieve for us and for all 
postal emplovees now. In recent years the postmasters and postal 
employees of the country have received many benefits from the Con- 
gress. I refer to such tremendous forward strides as our health in- 
surance program, our group life insurance program, the system of 
job classification embodied in Public Law 68, 84th Congress, and the 
salary increase of 1958. 

Certainly we are cognizant of the fact that these forward steps could 
not have been possible without the coope! ration and the leadership of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service in both Houses of 
Congress. 

Believe me, we are grateful. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we of the National 
Association of Postmasters are thoroughly convinced that an increase 
in wages of postal employees is both justified and necessary. We 
also believe the need is immediate. The efficienc y of the postal serv- 
ice —despite all the progress that has been made in the field of mechan- 
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ization and automation—depends ultimately upon the efficiency and 
morale of the 525,000 postal employees who work, move, and deliver 
the mail. We are sure that the efficiency and morale of postal em- 
ployees will be strengthened by a wage increase. 

Also, we feel very keenly that our postmasters’ salaries have tradi- 
tionally lagged far behind the salaries that are paid to executives in 
comparable positions in private industry. Our members are in need 
of a salary increase and, in our opinion, they are very deserving of 
such an increase. 

I would like to point out that the Postmaster General— through a 
vo. which we believe to be forward-looking and very much in the 

est interests of the service—has entrusted postmasters with greater 
authority and responsibility than we have ever had before. 

This is a condition which we have eagerly sought for many years, 
_ and we are grateful for what has been done. We feel that our post- 
master members have proved themselves eminently worthy of the 
added trust that has been placed in us. We also feel that better 
service has resulted from this change. However, it should be pointed 
out that the change in emphasis and the added authority and responsi- 
bility have made the job of postmaster more important than it has 
ever been before. Postmasters are—more than ever before—career 
executives of the postal services, administrators of an extremely 
important aspect of the public’s business, and we feel we are corre- 
spondingly deserving of greater remuneration than we are receiving. 

I would like, also, to add that—unlike all other postal personnel 
postmasters do not enjoy a 40-hour week. A postmaster is tech- 
nically on duty and on call 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. His work 
day is not determined by the clock. It is determined by the amount 
of work to be done. He is responsible for the efficient operation of his 
office whether he is actually physically present on the premises or not. 
Most postmasters, Mr. Chairman, work much longer than 40 hours a 
week in their offices and so, by comparison, their hourly remuneration 
is correspondingly low. 

I might also point out, Mr. Chairman, that a good postmaster 
performs many duties which do not appear specifically on any job 
sheet or in any job description. He is usually the leading representa- 
tive of the Federal Government in his community. In most cases he 
is the leading citizen of his city, town, or village. He or she, as the 
case might be, is the person to whom the citizens of the community 
look for leadership in every civic enterprise. 

I do not say this in complaint. Indeed, I say it with pride. This 
is the way it should be. But, it must also be admitted that these 
extra-curricular activities—which are part and parcel of the job of 
being postmaster—are not only time-consuming but constitute, in 
many cases, a financial responsibility which is not imposed upon those 
who occupy less responsible positions. 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, a postmaster is personally and 
professionally responsible for the efficiency of his office. Efficiency 
derives, to a great extent, from good management. However, it is 
ultimately dependent upon the devotion and the skills of the 
employees. 

We think that, by and large, the postal employees of the United 
States are doing a job of which every American citizen should be proud. 
I think there exists among our postal employees a devotion to duty 
and a pride in the service which do not exist in private enterprise. 
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Naturally, the question must arise as to where the money can be 
found to pay for an increase in postal salaries. As I think you know, 
the National Association of Postmasters has consistently favored an 
increase in postage rates so that postal revenues may be brought 
more in line with postal expenditures. Our feeling in this matter is 
dictated by our responsibility not only as postal managers but as 
citizens and as taxpayers. We feel strongly that the cost of operating 
the postal establishment should be borne, as much as possible, by the 
actual users of the mails and not by the taxpayers. 

But, Mr. Chairman, while we believe certain postage-rate increases 
are justified, we do not think that an increase in postal salaries should 
depend upon the success or the failure of a postage-rate bill. Since 
both wages and rates are determined by congressional action, and 
since they are not directly affected by the economics of the market 
place, we definitely feel they should be treated as separate entities. 

And now we come to the question: What kind of postal-salary bill 
do the postmasters of the United States favor? 

We are not appearing in support of any particular piece of legisla- 
tion, although we appreciate the efforts of so many Members of both 
Houses of Congress to improve the present economic condition of 
postmasters and postal employees. 

First of all, of course, we believe very strongly that the temporary 
increase of 2.5 percent which was granted in 1958 should be made 
permanent, and we are grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, and to your 
distinguished colleague of the minority, Senator Carlson, for having 
introduced legislation to this effect. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, we feel strongly that a pay increase of 
at least 10 percent for all postal employees is completely warranted 
at this time. 

We should also like to go on record as favoring a percentage increase 
rather than an overall dollar increase. A percentage increase, in our 
opinion, represents the only way in which the principles embodied 
in Public Law 68 can be preserved and, as you know, those principles 
are very important to postmasters. 

There is one further point, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, which we think deserves your special consideration. As you 
know, the House committee, on May 3, reported out a bill calling for 
a 9 percent pay increase for all postal employees, with a provision that 
would establish a $350 minimum increase for those employees in the 
lowest echelons of pay. This provision, however, probably through 
inadvertence, was not extended to postmasters of fourth-class offices. 

As I have pointed out, there are 11,672 postmasters in fourth-class 
post offices in the United States. These men and women represent 
a very important part of the membership of the National Association 
of Postmasters, and they also represent a very important segment 
of the postal service. 

_ The postmasters at these smaller offices faithfully serve the people 
in their areas and invariably they function as the sole representative 
of the Federal Government in their communities. 

We most earnestly recommend that postmasters at fourth-class 
offices be covered in the provision for a minimum increase in com- 
pensation. This matter is more fully explored in a statement here- 
with which I would like to read for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

This is the addendum recommending consideration of postmasters 
at fourth-class offices. 
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On May 3, the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
voted out a bill providing a 9 percent pay increase for postal employees, 
with a minimum increase of $350. 

This floor of $350 has considerable merit but, through inadvertence. 
this treatment was not extended to postmasters of fourth-class offices. 

These postmasters faithfully serve the people in the smaller localities 
of our postal service and invariably they are the only representatives 
of the Federal Government in their communities. They do a splendid 
job both for the postal service and the Government. 

Compensation of postmasters at fourth-class offices is divided into 
eight categories or classes; that is, fourth-class office schedule— Public 
Law 85-426, based entirely upon postal revenues. 

Records of the Post Office Department disclose that as of June 30, 
1959, 110 postmasters were in the $461 to $551 range of annual com- 
pensation. Those are the lowest paid in the service. 

The CuarrMan. Do you have a list of the average salaries of fourthi- 
class post offices? 

Mr. Puskar. Mr. North, do you have that? 

Mr. Norru. Well, I would think a general average would be some- 
where around $2,000; probably $2,000, or a little better, per annum; 
I would think a general average. 

The CuarrMan. That is for fourth-class post offices? 

Mr. Nortnu. Yes, sir. They run from $461, Senator, to $3,323 

The CHarrMANn. You have given the different classifications, but 
you haven’t broken it down to general average at all? 

Mr. Puskar. Not general average, Senator, but you might notice 
these figures, the largest number, around 3,000, are in the category 
from $2,000 up to $3,300, that is in the higher classes, higher levels in 
the fourth class. 

Five hundred and forty-seven were in the bracket of $693 to $825 
per annum; 416 in the $924 to $1,104 category; 928 in the $1,155 to 
$1,383 category; 2,683 in the $1,616 to $1,934 group; 3,033 were re- 
ceiving from $2, 078 to $2,498; 3,160, which is the largest group, 
Senator, were in the $2,539 to $3,043 class and 1,075 were drawing 
annual pay from $2,771 to $3,323. 

It would be impracticable, of course, to give a postmaster in the 
$461 to $551 range a flat increase of $350. As a fair and comparable 
formula we propose that postmasters at offices of the fourth class be 
given an increase of 20 percent or $350, whichever is the lesser amount. 

In this way, the postmaster in the $500 range would receive a pay 
increase of $100 per annum; in the $800 bracket, he would receive $160; 
in the $1,000 class, an increase of $200, and $240 for those now receiv- 
ing $1,200. The postmasters now receiving annual compensation of 
$1,800 to $3,323 would receive the flat amount of $350. 

The cost of including in this manner the postmasters at these smaller 
offices would be approximately $4 million, approximately $2 million 
above a straight 9 percent. I might mention that. 

The minimum increase is intended to give added pay of some 
substance to those in the lower echelons of compensation, and cer- 
tainly it would manifestly be unfair to exclude postmasters of the 
nearly 12,000 fourth-class offices of our postal service. 
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Once again, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to express the thanks of the 33,225 members of our association both 
for your consistent fairness and helpfulness in the past, and for offering 
us the opportunity of appearing before you today. 

The CHatRMAN. Is your organization composed entirely of post- 
masters, or does it include both postmasters and assistant postmasters? 

Mr. Puskar. Postmasters exclusively. 

The CuatrrMaAn. Nothing but postmasters, so assistant postmasters 
would not be eligible? 

Mr. Puskar. Assistant postmasters, of course, are in the Postal 
Supervisors Organization which is a separate group—a very fine 
organization. 

The CuarrMan. What about the acting postmasters? 

Mr. Puskar. Acting postmasters are eligible, acting postmasters 
and postmasters. 

The CHatrRMAN. Once a member always a member? 

Mr. Puskar. As long as they pay their dues. 

The CuarrMan. As long as they pay their dues, so you do have a 
lot of members that are not postmasters at the present time? 

Mr. Puskar. The only ones that are entitled to associate member- 
ship are former members who retire from the service and they are 
associate members. 

The CHArRMAN. Postmasters are eligible if they pay their dues? 

Mr. Puskar. That is right and 579 of those are in our organization. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions? 

Senator BruNSDALE. No questions. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. North, do you have a statement of your own? 

Mr. Norru. Senator, | am just here in support of his statement. 

Mr. Puskar. I might say, Senator Johnston, I might say of Mr. 
North, there were several research and conferences on this formula 
we have developed for fourth-class postmaster-—— 

The CuarrmMan. They are here, then, as your assistants to back 
you up in any statement that you make? 

Mr. Puskxar. That is right. 

Thank you, sir. 

The CuatrMan. We certainly appreciate your coming. You made 

very fine statement. 

Mr. Pusxar. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. The next witness is Charles R. Larson, president 
of the National Rural Letter Carriers Association. I notice you 
have two of your assistants with you. One of them, Mr. Martin, 
happens to be from South Carolina. 

Mr. Larson. That is right. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. LARSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
RURAL LETTER CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION; ACCOMPANIED BY 


TOMMY M. MARTIN, VICE PRESIDENT; AND JOHN W. EMEIGH, 
SECRETARY 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, with your approval, I will be very glad 
to identify these gentlemen who accompany me this morning: Our 


vice president, Mr. Tommy Martin, and our secretary, Mr. Jack 
Emeigh. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Charles 
R. Larson. I am president of the National Rural Letter Carriers’ 
Association, representing a membership of 36,625 regular, retired, and 
substitute rural carriers. 

We appreciate the action of this committee in scheduling hearings 
on pay legislation and welcome the opportunity to appear and present 
the views of our association in regard to this important issue. We 
wish to thank you, Senator Johnston, for the sponsorship and intro- 
duction of S. 3141, cosponsored by Senator Carlson, to make perma- 
nent the temporary portion of the pay increase granted in Public Law 
85-426. We trust that the testimony presented before this committee, 
together with a full and free discussion of the salary problem, will 
permit the drafting and reporting of a bill which will provide increases 
as shown to be merited and needed in the good judgment of the com- 
mittee. Postal employees expect nothing more than fair treatment. 

This association firmly believes that a sizable boost in postal salaries 
is justified in order to restore the purchasing power of the employees 
which has slowly eroded over the years, and in order to upgrade the 
on of postal positions among the employment forces of this great 

ation. 

Considerable factual and documented material has already been 
placed before you which unquestionably demonstrates that industry 
generally throughout the Nation has moved ahead of the postal em- 
ployee. The average weekly earnings of numerous industries are 
above that paid to postal employees and increases granted during 1959 
provided major employment groups with an average of an additional 
8 cents per hour. 

The plight of the postal worker is well demonstrated by numerous 
statistics and studies. Additional studies as recommended by the 
administration may be merited to further update available statistics 
and to keep abreast of constantly changing conditions. Such a study, 
however, should not cause any delay which would forestall the enact- 
ment of salary legislation by this Congress. Reference to presently 
available data from current studies discloses ample justification for 
salary increases now. 

It has been stated that the study presently underway by the BLS 
would enable the Department to make a comparison between postal 
employee salaries and comparable jobs in industry. It would, at best, 
be difficult to find jobs comparable to that of a rural letter carrier. 

mer duties and responsibilities of a rural carrier are many and 
varied: 

He must furnish, maintain, and operate a suitable vehicle for the 
prompt handling and delivery of mail. 

He must be a skillful driver and should be able to make minor re- 
pairs on his vehicle when trouble develops on the route. 

He must own or have access to a second vehicle for use while major 
repairs are being made. 

The rural carrier must case and prepare all mail for delivery for his 
route. 

He must prepare receipt forms for all signature mail such as regis- 
tered, special delivery, insured, certified, and c.o.d. 

He must deliver and collect all classes of mail and, where author- 
i — mail between post offices located along the regular line 
of travel. 
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He must accept applications for money orders; he must accept and 
receipt for registered, insured, c.o.d., and certified mail. 

He must sell stamps. 

He is required to be familiar with postal regulations, including 
postage rates, and be prepared to give postal information to his pat- 
rons. In the course of one day, he may be required to use as many 
as 31 different Post Office Department forms. 

The rural carrier must be physically able to perform his task in all 
kinds of weather and under many adverse conditions while traveling 
all types of roads on the 1,800,000 miles served by the r.f.d. each day. 
In general, he operates a post office on wheels and must be able to 
meet with and deal with the public in the role of a competent, efficient 
employee and representative of the U.S. Government and its great 
postal service. 

He is a vehicle operator, a clerk, a salesman, a deliveryman, a col- 
lector, and a public relations man. In addition to these duties, the 
rural carrier also reports forest fires, counts birds, and collects data 
for agricultural statistics. If there be a counterpart in industry, we 
do not know what position or employment it may be. 

Results of a study made by the economic unit of the U.S. News & 
World Report were published in that magazine under date of March 
14, 1960. This study showed what employment groups in the Nation 
were gaining and losing in real income. The average weekly income 
for the Federal worker including postal employees was shown as 
$88.42—after social security and Federal income taxes—and the re- 
port discloses that the Federal worker group suffered a 3.3 percent 
loss in real income, meaning purchasing power, during 1959. Out of 
the 20 groups surveyed in this study, 14 had a gain in realincome. The 
postal worker as a part of the Federal worker group was among the 
six groups which lost ground, but only two of this low six lost more in 
real income during 1959 than did the Government employee group. 

This 3.3 percent loss in purchasing power during the year of 1959 
is only a part of the cumulative loss over the years due to the fact that 
postal pay increases have not kept pace. Thus, despite variables on 
gain or loss for any given period, it is a well-substantiated fact that 
the related wage earnings for postal employees as compared with 
employees generally has slipped progressively over the years. 

The U.S. News & World Report study listed the average Federal 
worker weekly income as $88.42 after social security and Federal 
taxes. The average weekly income for rural carriers for the last 
fiscal year after retirement and Federal income taxes, based on aver- 
age rural carrier salary as reported in the 1959 Annual Report of the 
Postmaster General, page 126, is $83.76 per week. 

The loss in purchasing power is undoubtedly further increased by 
many items which defy the computing of any meaningful figures. 
We have received hundreds of cost-of-living reports from our member- 
ship and these have graphically shown the sharp increase in various 
State and local taxes which are not a part of any nationally recognized 
survey on the cost of living. In addition, the majority of rural car- 
riers are dipping into their incomes to pay for maintenance and op- 
erating costs of their vehicles and in some instances this has resulted 
in a substantial reduction. 

These facts from our membership on the actual costs of living illus- 
trate clearly that it has not been possible for them to increase their 
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standard of living on their rural carrier salary. Indeed, 54 percent 
of the wives are working and 49 percent of the rural carriers hold 
second jobs in order to more adequately cope with the needs of an aver- 
age family to enjoy the commonly accepted standard of living. 

Fringe benefits have often been mentioned in relation to the justifi- 
cation for salary increases. We have no intention of belaboring the 
oft-mentioned settlement of the steel strike or the obvious income 
advantage of those employees over postal employees. It is note- 
worthy, however, to refer to the annual report issued to the share- 
holders of the United States Steel Corp. relative to the earnings of 
their employees, particularly in connection with fringe benefits. 

The 1959 report of United States Steel stated that— 

Until the Government data fully recognize all fringe costs, their use for meaur- 
ing the cost of a wage settlement, or for making interindustry cost comparisons, 
is not only inappropriate but may result in misleading conclusions. 


The report further stated that: 


The widely quoted data on average earnings are no longer representative of 
total employment costs. 

The report noted that the full cost of the steelworkers’ hours of 
work in the company had grown to be a “startling 65 percent” greater 
than the so-called average basic wage rate the steelworker receives, 
They further stated that: 

In the period between 1949 and 1959 the cost of an hour’s work for a typical 
United States Steel employee rose from 94 cents to $4, an increase equivalent to 
about 8 percent per year, compounded. The $4 was nearly 30 percent greater 
than the Government compiled wage rate for steel industry production workers. 

Thus, from United States Steel itself we have the statement that 
fringe benefits for the steelworker is 65 percent of the average basic 
wage rate. We introduce this in our testimony only to further sub- 
stantiate the conclusion of the Cordiner report which indicated that 
Government in the area of fringe benefits is behind industry generally. 
And United States Steel’s own report makes it quite obvious that the 
total remuneration—wages and fringe benefits—for the steelworker 
has risen sharply when compared to the increases granted postal 
workers over the same period of time. 

And, whether we view what has happened in steel as “contagious” 
or as “the game of leapfrog up the ladder of inflation” or not, the 
cold fact remains that the general comparative level of postal salaries 
as related to industry has again taken a slide down that economic 
ladder—a slide which can only be corrected by enactment of salary 
legislation. It is a situation which gives postal employees no alterna- 
tive but to seek increases to give a monetary return to permit the 
maintaining of a fair and reasonable standard of living. As postal 
employees we ask no more, and as the Board of Directors sitting in 
judgment on the issue we trust this committee will offer no less. 

Productivity is also frequently mentioned as a valid justification for 
increasing wage rates. In this regard, a review of the rural carrier 
role as an employee within the Post Office Department is enlightening. 
During the years 1949-59, a total of 5,677 small post offices have been 
discontinued. In the vast majority of cases the former patrons of 
these discontinued offices were transferred to rural delivery service. 
They are now patrons of rural routes and are being served at a fraction 
of the former cost to the Department. 
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It is interesting to further note that during that same period of time 
the total number of rural routes decreased from 32,599 to 31,377. 
In other words, 1,222 fewer rural carriers are now serving rural and 
suburban America than were emploved to do the job in 1949. And, 
in this same period, rural routes were extended approximately 275,000 
miles, the number of families has increased, the number of businesses 
has increased, and the mail volume has increased. 

We are proud that as a major work force within the Post Office 
Department our service has been able to contribute to a more efficient 
and less costly operation. We cite these facts merely to highlight 
that if productivity has any meaning as a tool for measuring salary 
rates that the rural carrier has indeed made a major contribution to 
overall productivity within the Department. 

The picture is clear. The wage level of postal positions deserves to 
be upgraded. The Government of the United States needs a dedi- 
cated, loyal, efficient work force. The tremendous turnover in per- 
sonnel requires a higher starting salary, and a greater salary incentive 
to assure that the personnel structure of our postal service will con- 
tinue to attract qualified, high-caliber employees, and retain such em- 
ployees in the service. We would be hiding our heads in the sand if 
we attempt to overlook the fact that postal employees feel that they 
are losing out on the economic ladder and that the progress being 
made by other employee groups is far outstripping the salaries paid 
to postal employees. It is fitting that the U.S. Government be a 
model employer, and employees should not be subjected to a constant 
struggle to maintain equity with other large wage-earning groups of 
the Nation. 

H.R. 9883, as approved by the House committee, is a compromise 
on the original legislative proposal geared to making a pay raise a 
reality. We are keenly aware of the opposition to any increases and 
are cognizant that an issue as important as this demands realistic 
approach if needed salary dollars are to be placed in the paychecks 
of employees. We urge this committee to carefully consider all the 
facts, to be reasonable and fair, and report a bill which can be enacted 
into law. 

In reporting any salary legislation, we would also like to submit the 
following for consideration. 

Section 302(c) of Public Law 68 permits payment of additional com- 
pensation to rural carriers serving heavily patronized routes not ex- 
ceeding 61 miles in length and further sets forth the dollar amount 
which the combined heavy-duty compensation and basic salary may 
not exceed. The present dollar amount ceiling of $5,165—Public Law 
84-68, as amended by Public Law 85-426—actually prohibits pay- 
ment of this additional compensation on routes in excess of 55 miles 
in length. When the original legislation was considered in the House, 
the dollar amount did conform to the salary for a 61-mile route. 
Salary schedules in the legislation were changed in the course of enact- 
ment and the heavy-duty compensation dollar amount was inadver- 
tently not changed. 

It is our opinion that the intent of Congress was that this additional 
compensation should be payable up to the 61 miles as stated. It is 
our recommendation that the dollar amount set forth in this section 
be deleted and language substituted which would provide “the basic 
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salary for the maximum step in the rural carrier schedule for a route 
61 miles in length.” 

In closing, may we again express our appreciation to the committee 
for this privilege of appearing before you on behalf of the rural carriers 
of the Nation. 

The CuarrMaNn. Howmany routes do you have of 55 miles and above? 

Mr. Larson. I will ask Mr. Emeigh to answer that question. 

Mr. Emercu. The average length of rural routes today is approxi- 
a 56 miles, so that it would be about 16,000 above 55 miles in 
ength. 

I might add, sir, the recommendation presented in Mr. Larson’s 
testimony relative to heavy duty compensation would only affect 
those routes which are classified heavy duty by administrative action, 
and thus the number of routes which would be affected by the liberali- 
zation we seek would actually be something less than 2,000. 

The CuHatrman. I see. 

Any other questions? 

Senator Fone. No questions. 

The CHatrMan. Do any of your assistants want to make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. Martin. I don’t, Mr. Chairman. I feel President Larson 
— ae stated our case and I am also confident our case is in good 

ands. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Martin. We are glad to have 
you appear before us. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. W. H. Ryan, president, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 


STATEMENT,OF WILLIAM H. RYAN, PRESIDENT OF DISTRICT NO. 
44, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William H. Ryan. Iam president and legislative representa- 
tive of District No. 44 of the International Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO; with offices at 400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

District 44 is composed of local lodges of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists located throughout the United States and 
insular possessions. These local lodges are composed of [AM members 
who are employed by the Federal Government as machinists, tool- 
makers, skilled machine operators, welders, auto mechanics, office 
equipment repairmen, aircraft mechanics and helpers. 

Our organization endorses the intent and purpose of H.R. 9883, 
introduced by Congressman Morrison on January 25, 1960; and, all 
other similar House bills introduced by numerous other legislators. 

It is my opinion that the legislative representatives of the Postal 
and Classified Federal Employees, whose organizations are affiliates 
of the Government Employees’ Council, 100 Indiana Avenue NW,,. 
Washington, D.C., have already made their point; and, what is more 
important, substantiated their requests with clear-cut facts and 
reasoning in support of their position, that an increase in compensation 
for postal and classified employees is warranted at this time. 

I appear here today, Mr. Chairman, to testify in behalf of the 
machinists and tool and die makers employed by the Post Office 
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Department’s Mail Equipment Shops, Fifth and W Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C.; all of whom are members of our organization. 

For purposes of explanation and possible information, let me call 
to your attention and consideration that the mail equipment shops in 
Washington, D.C., are the only shops of their kind in the entire Post 
Office Department, and these employees are the only employees who 
would be affected by what our organization proposes be done in their 
behalf. 

Specifically, it is requested that your committee make certain that 
a section is included in the postal pay legislation to provide as follows: 

One, that the pay level for machinists of the mail equipment shops 
be established as PFS-8; 

Second, that the pay level for tool and diemakers of the mail 
equipment shops be established as PFS-9; and 

Third, that the machinists and tool and diemakers employed by the 
mail equipment shops be excluded from the compensatory provisions 
of section 603 of Public Law 68. 

District 44, I.A. of M., has, since the passage of Public Law 68, 
attempted to bring about these corrective actions through adminis- 
trative channels—all to no avail. 

It has come to our attention that the Post Office Department pays 
its tool and gage men working at the Washington City Post Office, 
Postal Laboratory, and Research and Engineering Branch, a third 
step rate of $6,968 per annum, whereas the tool and diemakers of the 
mail equipment shops receive a seventh step rate of $6,525 per 
annum. It is our opinion that the duties and responsibilities of the 
former are no more difficult than those of the positions at the mail 
equipment shops. This varying rate within the Postal Department 
is most inequitable. 

The pay history of the mail equipment shops’ employee machinist 
positions reflects that the machinists were always paid the same 
hourly rate of pay as that paid to the Government Printing Office 
machinists, who are compensated under the provisions of the Kiess 
Act. For comparative purposes, it is well to note that the GPO 
machinist has received a single rate of $6,947.20 per annum since 
August 18, 1959, as compared to the maximum step rate pay of 
$6,010 per annum for the machinist at the mail equipment shops. 

Incidentally, the machinists of the GPO will be negotiating with 
the Public Printer later on this year for another pay increase; and, 
from the pattern already established this year for other classifications 
~ the GPO, they should receive another increase in compensation 
this year. 

It is our position that there are no “comparative” key positions 
in the Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 from which to 
properly rank the machinist and tool and die maker positions in 
question as regard to duties and/or responsibilities. 

These positions have ever since 1926, to my knowledge, been tradi- 
tionally evaluated as equivalent in experience and training, mental 
application, working conditions, physical demands, and responsibility 
to those of the machinist positions at the Government Printing Office. 

I maintain that the sense of Congress in passing the Postal Field 
Compensation Act of 1955 was to grant Postal Department employees 
a well-deserved and much-needed increase in pay; and, that the action 
of the Post Office Department in placing these specific positions at 
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pay level PFS-7 and PFS-8 froze their pay for, at the minimum, 
some 4 or 5 years, since they had not received an increase in salary 
since 1953. ‘This did, in fact, create a grave injustice to this nucleus 
of employees who have so efficientiy carried out their duties to the 
benefit of the Post Office Department and the taxpayer. 

In keeping with section 202 of Public Law 68, our members appealed 
their “ranking”’ to the Civil Service Commission ; who in turn rendered 
an adverse decision; stating in part: that section 202 of Public Law 86 
required that all positions in the postal field service must be ranked 
by comparison with the key positions established in the law. 

In ranking the position of machinist and tool and die maker they 
utilized key position No. 21 for foreman, mails, PFS-7 to sustain 
the level for machinist; and, key position No. 23 for general foreman, 
railway post office, PFS—8 to sustain the level for tool and die maker, 
The duties, responsibilities, and working requirements of these two 
key positions are so different, when comparing one with the other, 
that they are noncomparable and, therefore, are improper for use 
in ranking the machinist and tool and die makers of the mail equip- 
ment shops. 

‘he Civil Service Commission, in order to sustain their decision 
and ranking, made reference to key position 14 for automotive me- 
chanic Pro-5 and went to great lengths in attempting to establish 
thar this particular key position was a skilled trade and of journeyman 
level. ‘‘he Commission then went on and stated that key position 28 
for building superintendent PFS—10 sets a maximum limit of PFS-s 
on individual performance of highly skilled trade work under general 
supervision of a technical supervisor. 

Key position 14, automotive mechanic, is not a journeyman level 
position; in fact, in view of the administration’s present policy as 
regards to Government transportation services, it is very unlikely that 
the automotive mechanic of the Post Office Department even has the 
all-round and necessary machinery to accomplish a journeyman-type 
job, as is the case in overhaul and repair garages in industry. Further- 
more, the Commission then compared the Post Office Department 
automotive mechanic to that of the Army-Air Force Departments 
and the Navy Department. The Army-Air Force Departments have 
several levels for this classification; and the Navy Departments level 
for automotive mechanic is one pay level below that of journeyman. 
What is more important, the ranking of automotive mechanic in the 
Department of Defense branches is determined by direct relation to 
only wage-board-type jobs, and not in relationship to Classification 
Act or scrictly postal-type key positions. 

Therefore, the Civil Service Commission had to resort to other than 
the key positions defined by Public Law 68 to support their own evalua- 
ation of the positions in question; and, by thei own admission re- 
stricted the pay levels of these positions to a maximum of PFS-8 
because of key position 28 for building superintendent, which has no 
direct relationship as regard to duties, responsibilities, or work re- 
quirements for machinists and tool and die makers, since the latter is 
strictly a supervisory position dealing with janitorial and maintenance 
services of a building. The maintenance employees of a building do 
not perform the type of functions rendered by the mail equipment 
shops machinists and tool and die makers. 
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Therefore, in order to correct this inequity, it is respectfully re- 
quested that the following section be inserted in the postal pay 
legislation under consideration by this committee. 

I suggest this language: 

Sec. ————-. MAIL EQUIPMENT sHOPs.—(a) The positions of “machinist” and 
“tool and die maker’’ at the Mail Equipment Shops, Fifth and W Streets NW., 
Washington, D.C., shall be ranked as PFS-8 and PFS~9, respectively. 

(b) Provided further, That the machinists and tool and die makers at said 
mail equipment shops are to be excluded from the “compensatory”’ provision of 
section 603, | ublic Law 68, Eighty-fourth Congress; and, shall, instead, be paid at 
the rate of 150 per centum of hourly basic compensation, whenever the compen- 
satory proviso of section 603 would apply to these specific jobs. 

(ec) Also, it is hereby provided that the services of these specifie machinist and 
tool and die maker positions may be utilized on an overtime basis whenever the 
need arises, without restricting the payment of 150 per centum of hourly basic 
compensation to the month of December. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I deeply appreciate 
the opportunity afforded me to set forth the views of our organization 
and employees of the mail equipment shops I represent on this im- 
portant matter. I shall be most happy to answer any questions which 
my testimony may have raised in your minds, and which I may be 
able to answer. Thank you. 

The CHarrMAN. How many members do you have? 

Mr. Ryan. In the district, about 43,000, but down at the mail 
equipment shop, the people that we are concerned with in this special 
section, there are no more than, I think, 18 involved. You see, they 
have a situation there, Mr. Chairman, where the Post Office Depart- 
ment on the one hand pays their employees down here at the city 
post office for a job that is comparable to that of the mail equipment 
job much more than the people at the mail equipment shop get; and 
it has caused quite a bad situation there. 

The nucleus of people that they have down there in these skilled 
crafts are getting concerned about their pay situation and they are 
looking over the fence, so to speak, right into the same department 
they are working for, and seeing people getting considerably more 
than they are for doing the same type of work. It just so happens 
that these employees came under the departmental service and Public 
Law 68 and we maintain that the Post Office Department has er- 
roneously ranked their jobs by comparing them with nonskilled jobs; 
and we would like to see this committee raise these two pay levels 
up one level so as to take care of this inequity. 

The CHarrMAN. Any questions? 

Senator BrunspALEe. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fone. Your PFS—-8—you are asking that pay for a ma- 
chinist for mail equipment shop be established as PFS-8. What 
are they now? 

Mr. Ryan. They are in seven, Senator, in pay level seven. I don’t 
have that rate of pay right here. 

Senator Fone. Could you give us approximately how much of 
an increase you are asking? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, the increases would bring them up to very close 

’ ; 5 ~ oe . 
to what the employees are now getting at the Government Printing 
Office and I have quoted that in here somewhere—$6,947.20 per 
annum. 

r . ° € 

The CHarrmMan. How many people would this affect? 
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Mr. Ryan. It would affect about 18 people altogether. Now 
I don’t have the breakdown between the toolmakers and machinists, 
I know that there are more toolmakers than there are machinists 
down there, because that is the type of work they do. They do a 
lot of very intricate work on manufacturing progressive dies that 
are used to stamp out these locks and fasteners that the Post Office 
Department uses. 

Senator Fone. The PFS-7 rate is $6,947.20? Or is that the PFS-8 
rating? 

Mr. Ryan. The tool and die makers of the mail equipment shop 
receive a seven-step rate of $6,525 per annum. 

Senator Fone. And you propose to bring them up to $6,947.20, is 
that right? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Senator Fone. On your No. 2—for your PFS-9. What would 
that be? 

Mr. Ryan. That would bring the—I don’t have the current sched- 
ule here in front of me, Senator. I am sure the committee has it— 
what the current rate is for a 9. 

The CuarrMan. You said it affected about 18 people. You are 
speaking of 18 from the PFS-7 to the PFS-8, aren’t you? 

Mr. Ryan. It would affect a total of about 18 people including 
machinists and toolmakers. There are more toolmakers than there 
are machinists. 

The CuatrMaANn. Where are they located? 

Mr. Ryan. They are located down here at the mail equipment 
shop, down here on Fifth and W Streets, Washington, D.C. That 


is the shop, Senator, that manufactures all of the locks and mailbag 
fasteners that are used on mailbags and used on mail boxes and they 
also repair and service these mailbags. 

The CuarrMan. Any other questions? 

Senator Fone. The total number of people you are speaking for 
today, Mr. Ryan, are 18 people? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right—for this particular froup down there. 


We are also, of course, endorsing the Morrison bill for a pay increase 
for Postal and Classification Act employees throughout the country. 

Our organization is a member of the Government Employees’ 
Council and, as I have stated in my testimony, I feel that the repre- 
sentatives of the postal and Classification Act employees who have 
testified here before me have certainly made a very, very strong case 
for a pay increase for both postal and Classification Act employees. 
Most of our people, Senator, that we represent are under a wage 
board system of pay and we have a very large membership, particularly 
in the Defense Department activities, like in our State, the Pearl 
Harbor Naval Shipyard. We have a very large membership there. 
And incidentally, you also have a problem out there where even under 
the wage board system, there are some inequities to be straightened 
out in our State. 

However, in general, people who are paid by wage board methods 
receive an increase every 12 to 14 months and yet the Classification 
Act and postal employees don’t receive an increase until sometimes 
3 or 4 years have gone by. It is quite a job to get it through Congress. 

The CHarrmMan. How many of your members are Government 
employees? 

Mr. Ryan. A little better than 43,000. 
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The CHatrMAN. How many do you have in your organization that 
are not Government employees? 

Mr. Ryan. Our international membership at the present time is a 
little in excess of 850,000. 

The CuarrMAN. Well, how does the Government employees’ pay 
correspond to the pay of those who are not Government employees? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, Senator, the Government employees pay usually 
lags behind, even though they are paid under a wage board system. 
Even though they get an increase from every 12 to 14 months, they 
do not get that increase until after industry in their specific area is 
already granted the increase, so it comes to the wage board employees 
after the fact, so to speak. 

The CHarRMAN. Can you give us the wages paid in various places 
and also the corresponding pay of Government workers in those 
places? Do you have that information? 

Mr. Ryan. We can have our research department draft up, for 
instance, the amount of increases that have been granted over a 
specific period of years for our Government employee membership 
and also an average on our industry membership. Is that what you 
are looking for? 

The CHatrMan. Yes, sir. I think that would be most helpful. 

Senator Fona. I agree. 

You say, Mr. Ryan, that if these employees are under the wage 
Board, they would be considered yearly. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Senator Fone. Because they are under postal authorities, they 
have not had a reevaluation of their services for the past few years? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, sir. 

Senator Fone. How many other people have you elsewhere than 
Washington, D.C., where you only have 18 people, that are affected 
by what you are asking? 

Mr. Ryan. We don’t have anyone outside of Washington, D.C., 
that is working for the postal departmental service—just these people 
in Washington, D.C., in the postal departmental service. 

The CHatrRMAN. In that particular classification. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

The CHarRMAN. Any other questions? 

Senator BrunspaLe. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask of Mr. 
Ryan what union do the machinists of the Government Printing 
Office belong to, since they have a considerably larger salary than 
these people you speak for? 

Mr. Ryan. They are 100-percent members of the International 
Association of Machinists. 

Senator BrunspALe. That is of your organization? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, sir. 

Senator BruNnsDALE. But they come under a different act in the 
matter of salaries than the postal workers? 

Mr. Ryan. They do, sir. They come under the Kiess Act, which 
was enacted many, many years ago, I can’t give you the date, but 
it was way back, as I recall, either in the early 1900’s or pos:ibly in 
the late 1800’s, and this act provides that the employees of the 
Government Printing Office will sit down with the Public Printer and 
negotiate their demands for wage increases. Over the years they 

ave come up with a sort of a pattern that they use as a guideline 
and what they do is that they survey some, I believe 20, cities where 
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ae. crafts are predominant; in other words, those would be the 
arge cities like New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, and so on, 
San Francisco, and then they come up with an average of what the 
hourly rate of pay is, and then the Public Printer and the negotiators 
from the machinists and the other printing crafts sit down and they 
try to reach some agreement as to what the increase will be. If the 
Public Printer decides that he doesn’t go along, or rather if they don’t 
meet agreement, then the crafts down there can appeal to the Joint 
Committee on Printing, appeal the decision of the Public Printer to 
the Joint Committee on Printing. 

We have found in our organization that where we have a good 
working relationship between labor and industry, where we can sit 
down across the table from one another and lay out our mutual 
problems, that we end up with a more efficient work force, a better 
understanding. I might point out that on the whole, in our organ- 
ization, our percentage of strikes is very, very small. We don’t 
believe in striking against industry unless it is absolutely necessary 
because no one wins in a strike. The workers lose and the employer 
loses, so it is only under very extraordinary circumstances that our 
international will approve a strike vote of the membership. 

Senator Brunspa.e. I realize you want legislation here to give 
you a comparable salary increase such as they have. 

Mr. Ryan. We would like to keep our people at the mail equipment 
shop consistent, at least in the postal service, with other people of the 
same classification in the postal service in this city. 

The CuarrMan. I think what really happens in cases like this is 
that, while we think we include every group in any legislation, we 
invariably find that one or two groups are inadvertently omitted. 
Then, of course, Congress is asked to relieve the situation. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

The CuatrMaNn. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. I will see that that information you requested is 
provided. 

The Cuarrman. It will be most helpful to the committee. 

(Mr. Ryan subsequently submitted the following table:) 


A comparative example of hourly pay rates in various cities for the job classifications 
of machinists helper, machinists, and tool and diemakers under labor-management 
contract with the IAM; and Government rates of pay for these same job classifica- 
tions in the same cities (May 11, 1960) 
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The next witness is Vaux Owen, president of the National Feder a- 
tion of Federal Employees. 

We are certainly glad to have you this morning, Mr. Owen. 

Mr. Owen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatRMAN. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF VAUX OWEN, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL, 
FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Owen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Vaux Owen. Iam president of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees. 

Before beginning my presentation today I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing to the chairman and members of the committee 
our very deep appreciation for their active, continuing, and progres- 
sive interest in the serious problem of pay in the Federal service. 
We have every confidence that this committee will secure all of the 
facts and will act forthrightly on those facts, with a view to action at 
the earliest possible date in this session of the Congress. 

The CHatrMAN. Just to get it into the record, what is your 
membership? 

Mr. Owen. Approximately 75,000 I might add that we have mem- 
bers both under the wage board group and under the Classification 
Act pay system. The Classification Act pay system covers approxi- 
mately 43 percent of all Federal employees. The wage board system 
covers about 31 percent. Our membership comes largely from those 
two main pay groups. We have members, Mr. Chairman, in all 
departments and agencies of the Federal service, and in every State 
and also in oversea installations. 

The CuatrMan. I get the feeling sometimes that a man is cheating 
when he does not join an organization that speaks for him—yours, for 
example. 

Mr. Owen. We would welcome their help if they could find it 
desirable to come in and join us. We would appreciate it. 

The CHatrMAN. I feel very strongly about that. Also you find 
people who desert the union when they find they have a spokesman 
and do not have to belong to a union. 

Mr. Owen. That is very true all to often. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be little doubt that action is urgently 
needed; that is, action on the pay increase. It is needed by the 
Government and by the employees of the Government. It is dictated 
by every consideration of sound public policy in the national interest. 

The Federal Government today is carrying on a host of duties and 
functions vital to the security, the welfare, the prosperity, and the 
progress of the American people. 

It is fair to say that never before has the Federal Government been 
engaged in so many and such diversified activities touching upon the 
lives and the well-being of all Americans. 

But when we say that “the Federal Government” does such and 
so, we must bear in mind that the Government as an institution has 
life and vitality and can perform services only through people— 
trained, experienced, and dedicated men and women. It is by people 
that the Government carries on its activities for people. 

And there is the crux of our problem—the problem which this 
committee faces in the consideration of the issue now before it. 
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The Government, no less than any other employer, must pay the 
employee adequately for his work if he is to get him in the first place 
and if it is to retain him in the service once he is recruited. 

The record shows conclusively that the Federal Government has 
not met this clear obligation. In the area of pay it has persistently 
and consistently lagged. There has been a morale-sapping reluctance 
on the part of the administration to meet this issue fairly and squarely, 

The result has been hurtful in many directions. The capacity of 
the Federal Government to get and keep qualified personnel has been 
adversely affected. While many dedicated employees have come into 
the service and have remained in it, often at substantial personal 
sacrifice to themselves and their families, the effect of this negative 
attitude with respect to pay policy inevitably has been bad for morale. 
It hardly could be otherwise, all things considered. 

At all levels of responsibility the impact of this situation is being 
felt throughout the length and breadth of the Federal service. There 
has been no escape from the unfortunate consequences in many 
categories of employment. It is true, of course, that the situation 
varies in impact as a result of especially critical shortages in some 
categories; but many grades, skills, and professions in the Federal 
service have felt the pressure exerted by a pay policy which fails to 
meet the needs of these times. 

There are many reasons why action on Federal pay increase legis- 
lation is urgently needed. 

One of these, but not by any means the only determining one, is 
the cost of living. The cost of living is more than the Consumer 
Price Index. However, successive reports of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reveal that the Consumer 
Price Index continues to mount. It is higher than it was when the 
last pay increase legislation was adopted in 1958; an increase, by the 
way, which Members on both side of the aisle recognized to be inade- 
quate at the time it was enacted. What is more, there is every indica- 
tion that the Consumer Price Index will continue to rise. 

Everyone who goes to market in these days realizes what the price 
trend is. It is upward, and the Federal employee is finding it more 
and more difficult to stretch his dollars to provide a decent American 
standard of living for his family. Federal employees are the victims 
and not the cause of inflation. 

The CHarrMAN. That reminds me of a piece I read in yesterday’s 
paper. A lady, looking at a price list, said, ‘It seems that meat is 
cheaper than it has been.”’ The clerk replied, ‘“‘That price is for half 
a pound instead of a pound.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. Owen. I think, Mr. Chairman, we all realize that prices con- 
tinue to go up. 

In point of fact, Federal employees, on the record, are far down the 
line when it comes to ‘“‘real income.”’ A recent survey by the economic 
unit of the publication U.S. News & World Report shows the “real 
income” of Federal employees was down 3.3 percent last year. Of 
the total of 21 income groups cited in the study, only seven showed a 
decline in real income last year. Only one, the leather workers, 
revealed a greater decline than was suffered by employees of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United States. 

Reference has been made to the steadily rising cost of living and its 
effect both upon Federal employees and the ability of the Government 
to recruit and retain qualified employees. 
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In this connections it also should be noted that the most recent 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Labor shows that the Consumer Price Index reached an alltime high 
level in March of this year. 

The BLS report reveals that the index reached 125.7 in March, the 
highest point ever recorded. The index, as the committee is aware, 
uses the 1947-49 price average as a comparison base of 100. 

It inevitably follows that the critical situation resulting from lagging 
Federal pay schedules is rendered still more acute by this renewed 
rise in the Consumer Price Index. 

As has been pointed out, Federal employees already were one of the 
few groups of employees in the country to have suffered a decline in 
“real” income during 1959. The renewed rise in living costs has the 
inescapable effect of worsening their already seriously deteriorated 
economic position. 

At the same time, the ever-widening gap between Federal pay and 
the realities of the price trend poses a problem of critical importance 
to the Federal Government. 

The Government, even upon the admission of a spokesman for the 
Administration, already has been gravely handicapped in both recruit- 
ment and retention of varicus categories of employees by the inade- 
quate pay provided under present legislation. The continued rise in 
living costs to an alltime high, which gives no solid sign of abatement, 
deals the Government’s competitive position another heavy blow. 
This means that the Government’s personnel turnover rate will be 
adversely affected—bringing higher administrative and operating costs 
in its train. The rising costs of living likewise will have an increased 
adverse effect on the Government’s ability to secure and keep skilled 
and capable employees to carry out many programs vital to the 
security and welfare of the Nation. These inexorable pressures, like 
time and the tide, cannot be held back indefinitely. 

The whole situation is rendered the more acute because of the 
traditional lag in Federal pay. It is literally true that Federal 
employees never have ‘“‘caught up” and always trail behind in the 
wage-price procession. Legislation at this session of Congress is 
urgently needed as a means of bringing Federal employees up closer 
to the employees in industry who are out ahead in “real” income. 

Mr. Chairman, members of this committee of course are aware of 
the population “explosion” which has taken place in this country. 
The population of our country was 177,399,000 on August 1, 1959, 
an increase of 26,099,000 or 17.3 percent over April 1950. The census 
now in process of being taken undoubtedly will reveal a further large 
gain. 

While this has been going on the Federal service has remained 
virtually stabilized over a 5-vear period. 

What this means is that while the population of the country has 
risen enormously the volume of services rendered by Federal employees 
necessarily has mounted in similar proportion. Yet, because of 
heightened efficiency, a constantly mounting volume of work is being 
done without substantial change in the number of employees perform- 
ing the work. 

Everything the Government does, with relatively few exceptions, 
it has to do on a rising scale. JI am sure that members of this com- 
mittee are well aware that the demands on them and on their staffs 
for services have increased substantially in recent years. This has 
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been a natural consequence of population growth throughout the 
country. This can be translated, in the terms of the Federal service, 
into every aspect of its responsibility—services to aging veterans, 
ever-larger protective health and research requirements, many thou- 
sands more visitors to national parks, forests, and monuments, the 
larger number of ‘ax returns of all kinds being handled and audited, 
increases in the volume of mail, growing traffic on the Nation’s 
airways and highways, to enumerate only a few. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee a few typical facts and statistics which reveal most graphically 
the volume of work being performed by Federal employees. These 
figures and facts will show, I am confident, a degree of efficiency 
which, regretfully, is not being adequately recognized in the form of 
reasonable and proper pay adjustments. 

Take the Social Security Administration, for example. Its 26,322 
employees last year administered a program under which nearly 14 
million persons received old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefits. They process payments made by 73 million workers and 
4 million employers—a monumental job and one which has been 
commended for its outstanding efficiency by a panel of business 
experts. 

The 1-million-odd employees of the Department of Defense admin- 
ister a $40 million budget. Their work goes to the very heart of our 
national security. 

Traffic control over more than 215,000 miles of airways is handled 
by 33,624 employees of the Federal Aviation Agency. A total of 
20,471 employees of the General Services Administration plans, 
acquires, maintains, protects, and operates Federal buildings and 
office space to a total of 114,500,000 square feet in 6,213 building 
locations. 

Take a look at the contact service of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Some 1,500 employees last year handled a total of 10,319,491 separate 
contacts by mail, in person, or by telephone. 

While on the subject of workload at the VA, it will be recalled that 
in a very recent report to a subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee, Mr. Sumner G. Whittier, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, stated that World War II pensions and death payments 
probably would be reaching their peak around the year 2000. The 
peak of hospitalization is still far in the future as well. The point is, 
these workloads are increasing every year. 

An average of 20,000 employees of the Forest Service administer 
188 million acres of national forests, experimental forests, and other 
lands in 40 States and Puerto Rico, conserving a vital national asset. 

Approximately 10,000 employees of the Bureau of Reclamation 
operate reclamation projects that irrigated 6,756,737 acres of land and 
provided 260 billion gallons of water for other uses in 1958. 

Just one of the Treasury Department’s many efficient bureaus, 
the mint, in 1958 manufactured 2 billion U.S. pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, and halves; plus 77,500,000 centavos, 5- and 10-cent pieces, 
and 5- and 10-centime pieces for foreign governments. The mint 
did that job with 799 employees. 

One of the new Federal agencies, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, with 9,567 employees, is administering an 
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ultramodern, highly important program involving hundreds of millions 
of dollars—and perhaps the destiny of the Nation. 

The 6,500 employees of the Government Printing Office operate the 
world’s largest and best-equipped printing plant. Members of the 
committee particularly will be aware of the outstanding services 
rendered by GPO with an efficiency unsurpassed anywhere. 

Of special interest, too, is the Civil Service Commission which in 
1959 with 3,790 employees, supervised personnel operations, including 
difficult recruitment problems, under which some 2,382,000 employees 
work in approximately 80 separate departments and agencies. 

The Patent Office, whose functions are essential to the progress of 
our business, industrial, and scientific life, acted on 86,436 requests 
for patents in 1959, and granted 52,482 patents. The Office has 2,232 
employees. 

I conclude this necessarily brief but I believe typical cross section 
of work volume with the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, a 
Government agency of 1,233 employees which in 1958 made 10,502 
examinations and special investigations of banks, trust companies, 
trust departments, and branch banks. And with the Food and Drug 
Administration, an agency with 1,386 employees. The Food and 
Drug Administration in 1958 made more than 20,000 inspections of 
establishments; and collected and analyzed more than 25,000 domestic 
samples of various foods, drugs and cosmetics. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is important to keep in mind the im- 
mensity of the job done by Federal employees and the key fact that 
because of increased efficiency a mounting volume of work is being 
done, and done well, without substantial increase in numbers of em- 
ployees. 

It is axiomatic, in any well-run establishment, that efficiency should 
be rewarded. We need hardly labor the point that this is a policy 
which has not been consistently followed in the Federal Government. 
In fact, the rewards by way of increases in pay have been inadequate. 


STATISTICAL EVIDENCE OF INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


In connection with this matter of efficient performance I also wish 
to call the attention of the committee a survey made recently by Henry 
D. Lytton, an economic and management analyst, which was pub- 
lished in the authoritative Review of Economics and Statistics, Har- 
vard University. This survey reveals that average productivity, or 
efficiency, of the typical Federal employee increased by approximately 
17 percent over the 12 years which ended with the business recession 
of the year 1958. Leaving out the latter year, the increase was nearly 
20 percent. Mr. Lytton’s study covered 793,000 employees of the 
Federal Government and included various agencies, such as Veterans’ 
Administration, Post Office Department, Internal Revenue Service, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. According to Mr. Lytton’s findings, the 
output per person rate of increase in his sample agencies was about 
2.2 percent per year, during the 11 years prior to the 1958 recession. 
This is respectably near the 3.1 percent output rate of increase in the 
private economy for the same period, he points out. He also makes 
note of the fact that the gap between the 2.2 percent and 3.1 percent 
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may be further narrowed because of governmental budgetary pro- 
cesses. 
It is clear on the basis of all the evidence, that a pay increase for 


Federal employees is amply justified on the basis of any and all of the 
following criteria: 


(1) Cost of living. 
(2) Complexity and responsibility of work. 
(3) Volume of work being done. 
Efficiency of the employees. 
Morale in the Federal service. 
The need to recruit and retain qualified personnel. 
Sound public policy. 


INEQUITABLE PAY FOR EMPLOYEES UNDER CLASSIFICATION ACT 


Mr. Chairman, as you of course know, the pay of wage-board em- 
ployees of the Federal Government is set on the basis of locality wage 
surveys. Because of this, the pay of these employees has been ad- 
justed periodically, in line with the prevailing rates in nearby business 
and industry. ' 

The legislative action now sought would cover pay increases for 
employees subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and 
employees of the legislative and judicial branches of the Government. 
There has been no statutory adjustment for these employees since the 
enactment of the Federal Kemployees Pay Act of 1958. 

The approximately 970,000 employees subject to the Classification 
Act carry major administrative, scientific, technical, professional, and 
managerial responsibilities, as well as a wide variety of supporting 
activities. It is important in this context to analyze the grade com- 
pensation and the population of the 18 grades of the Classification Act. 
Following is a table which shows the population of each grade and 
gives the starting salary. 


Popula- | Starting Hild Starting Popula- | Starting 
tion salary tion salary tion | salary 


Grade 1_-.-- 3, 418 is Grade 7__-- 90, 630 $4, Grade 13--- 37,151 $9, 890 
Grade 2..-- 45, 087 , 25E Grade 8__-- 24, 813 5, 471 Grade 14--- 16, 274 11,355 
Grade 3_.--| 173,052 i Grade 9___- 99, 662 5, § Grade 15-_-- 7, 257 | 12,770 
Grade 4....| 162, 571 3, 75£ Grade 10--- 14,111 yf Grade 16.-- | 14,19 
Grade 5_.--| 109, 593 7 Grade 11_-- 79, 472 i Grade 17_-- 3 15, 375 
Grade 6....| 46,769 Grade 12--- 58, 090 ‘ Grade 18. -- 17, 500 


Briefly, what these figures show is that half of all of the employees 
subject to the Classification Act are to be found in the first five grades. 
It should be noted that the starting salary of the highest of these 
grades, namely, No. 5, is only $4,040. I think it also noteworthy that 
in the highest grades, Nos. 16, 17, and 18, there are an overall total of 
only about 1,500 employees. The present median salary of employees 
subject to the Classification Act is only $4,940. 

These figures emphasize the indisputable fact that Federal em- 
ployees, by any standard, are seriously underpaid at all levels of 
responsibility and that the Federal Government, instead of being a 
leader, is a laggard follower in the area of employee compensation. 

The greatest inequities and the most pronounced lag in pay will be 
found among those Federal empleyees who are subject to the Classifi- 
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cation Act. There are more employees under the Classification Act 
pay system than any other pay system and they are in practically all 
departments and agencies. It is among them that you find most of 
the scientists, engineers, executives, accountants, lawyers, physicians, 
physicists, and technicians. Inadequate pay for them has a very 
widespread effect on Government operations. 


GETTING AND KEEPING EMPLOYEES BECOMING MORE DIFFICULT 


Mr. Chairman, the increasing difficulty of retaining qualified em- 
ployees in many categories of employment poses a deeply serious 
problem to the Federal Government. 

Business and industry continue to drain away from the service 
many persons whose skills are needed to carry out various programs, 
including those having to do with advanced scientific research. 

We do not suggest that in all or even in any cases it would be neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to match dollar for dollar the top 
pay and opportunities for economic advancement. There are indeed 
satisfactions and values in Government service which come from 
dedication to the welfare of the Nation and its people. There are 
values and satisfaction which Government employment offers that 
work in private business, and industry, cannot match. 

But the spread between pay and opportunities in industry and in 
government presently is much too great. It is this spread, this great 
disparity, which is causing our present retention difficulties. It is 
essential to narrow that gap as soon as possible. It is vital to the 
Government and to the people it serves that the disparity be reduced 
to more reasonable limits. 

Because of that disparity it has become necessary for the Federal 
departments and agencies, and particularly the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to engage in systematic efforts to recruit qualified young 
people for public service. The Commission has been sending recruit- 
ing teams to hundreds of colleges and universities in a concentrated 
drive to interest likely young men and women in Federal positions. 
This effort has met with less success than had been hoped for because 
of one basic reason: Inadequate pay, fewer opportunities for 
advancement. 

I call to the attention of the members the report prepared by the 
Civil Service Commission for the Civil Service Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: ‘How People Are 
Recruited, Examined, and Appointed in the Competitive Civil 
Service.” 

Commenting on the report in its 1959 annual report, just released, 
the Civil Service Commission summarized its findings as follows: 

In the report the Civil Service Commission said that there is one really basic 
problem in the area of recruiting and examining: the overriding need to improve 


the attractiveness of the Federal competitive service. Many other problems 
stem from this basic problem. 


We submit that improving Federal pay policies is perhaps the most 
important single way in which the attractiveness of the service can 
be enhanced. We do not by any means take the position that it is 
the only way, or the only thing that needs to be done at this time. 
But we do contend that all of the evidence points to pay as a central 
issue; and, unless and until action is taken to bring Federal pay more 
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nearly into line, the Government will continue to be gravely handi- 
capped in all of its recruiting and retention activities. 

The situation is contrary to sound public policy. It is depriving 
the Federal Government of skills and talents and abilities which it 
needs most urgently in these days when we are engaged in a continuing 
struggle with forces dedicated with hard and singleminded intentncas 
to the destruction of our way of life. There is nothing academic or 
problematical about this situation. It is, rather, a fact of life with 
which the Federal Government is confronted every day. It is a 
dilemma which must be resolved. The passage of legislation dealing 
realistically with Federal pay is an absolutely essential step in the 
solution of that dilemma. The administration has expressed much 
concern in recent months about the number of career executives who 
will soon retire and how their positions are going to be filled after 
they leave the service. They have directed operations. They have 
been the leaders. The pay which attached to the position will be a 
very important factor if qualified successors to these career executives 
are to be found. 


OPPOSITION TO PAY INCREASE NOT FIRMLY BASED 


In connection with the stated position of the administration in 
opposition to pay-increase legislation at this session it is interesting to 
recall some recent statements made and facts presented by the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, Mr. Roger 
W. Jones, to the Manpower Utilization Subcommittee of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

On December 4, 1959, just 5 months ago, Mr. Jones presented to 
the subcommittee a detailed statement on the subject of so-called 
“orade creep’’; in other words, the upward movement of grades in the 
Federal service. The House committee was endeavoring to discover 
the causes of grade creep. In essence, Mr. Jones pointed out that 
what was happening was a response by the executive branch to certain 
practical imperatives; as well as the changing character of the Federal 
service and the markedly increased complexity of the duties performed 
by its employees. 


Pay increases for Federal blue-collar employees, made almost annually on the 
basis of changes in prevailing rates in private industry have, for such positions, 
kept the Federal Government in competitive position with industry. 


Mr. Jones stated. 


In contrast, statutory increases in the Classification Act pay schedule have 
been much less frequent and have usually trailed far behind changes in industry. 
The result has been an almost continuing unfavorable competitive position in the 
labor market for the kinds and quality of white-collar employees needed to staff 
the varied and complex activities of our Government. Differences in favor of 
industry are particularly great for the higher grades. 

If the Federal Government’s competitive position was “unfavor- 
able’ 5 months ago—and certainly Mr. Jones was eminently accurate 
in his analyses of the situation—it is even more unfavorable today 
because little has been done to basically improve that competitive 
position and, furthermore, the cost of living has risen since the Decem- 
ber level. This means that the Federal Government’s overall com- 
petitive position has deteriorated further from the point which was 
deplored by Mr. Jones at the close of 1959. 
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It is true that the higher starting rates for some additional so-called 
scarce category positions recently have been authorized by the Com- 
mission, tacit recognition, of course, that action is urgently needed. 
While this step serves as an ameliorating factor in some categories of 
positions and is desirable from that standpoint certainly, it does not 
and cannot reach the overall problem of lagging Federal pay rates 
which can only be met by general pay legislation. 

In opposing a pay increase the administration has urged delay until 
a study of the whole Federal pay situation has been completed, which 
will be about November or December of this year. It has also been 
said that a pay increase for employees under the Classification Act 
pay system will ‘emphasize existing inequities” in the salary structure. 
The National Federation of Federal Employees has supported the 
plan for a Federal pay study and has urged a revision of the Classi- 
fication Act, but has said that neither should prevent action to in- 
crease pay so clearly needed at this session. 

Even if it is granted that a study of pay systems should be made, 
and the inequities in the salary structure in the Classification Act 
should be removed, there is already available much data which indi- 
cate what the study will show, and a great deal of knowledge as to the 
inequities which should be removed from the salary structure of the 
Classification Act. This data and knowledge are available to the 
administration, and it could propose amendments to the pending 
bills, which would be in furtherance of the objectives sought by both 
the study and the needed revision of the Classification Act. Such 
amendments would permit the urgently needed pay increases to be 
made, and particularly those increases which are most needed in the 
interest of the Government. 

Such an approach by the administration would be a positive ap- 
proach, and evidence of a willingness to do something to remedy the 
situation. Such prompt action would be a boost for the morale of 
Federal employees and the Government officials who are harassed 
by their present personnel problems. It would merit favorable con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

While the amendments the administration might propose, without 
the thorough study which will not be completed until December 1960, 
could very well fall short of all that might be desired, they nevertheless 
could be an important step toward the solution of the present urgent 
problem. 

It is earnestly hoped that the administration will offer to the Con- 
gress at this session such amendments or bills as will afford some relief 
over and above what the Civil Service Commission has authorized. 

The unfavorable competitive position of the Government in recruit- 
ing and retaining highly qualified employees is justification for prompt 
action. Some measure of fairness and equity to many underpaid 
Federal employees also would be a salutary result. 

However, the administration’s position is that nothing must be 
done on general pay legislation until all the reports are in; until every 
“7” is dotted and every ‘‘t’’ is crossed; until the whole vast and com- 


plicated Federal pay program, developed over the past 150 years, can 
be examined piece by piece and overhauled. 

_Mr. Chairman, in my judgment such a course could prove to be a 
disastrous one if followed to its logical conclusion. 
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The result inevitably would be a hastening of the loss of qualified 
employees from the service; a further and accelerated deterioration 
of the Government’s capacity to recruit skilled employees; and its 
effect upon morale would be deeply serious. All this, in turn, would 
mean a marked lessening of the ability of the Federal service to perform 
its functions effectively and efficiently. 

It is fortunate that over these years the Congress—and notably 
the chairman and members of this committee—has not heeded 
repeated counsels of delay and postponement, but has exercised the 
kind of leadership which has been necessary to secure the legislation 
so vitally needed. 

The NFFE is confident that that kind of leadership will continue 
to mark the deliberations and actions of this committee on pay 
legislation at this session. 

I thank the committee for the opportunity of appearing here 
today and presenting the views of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees. 

Senator YarBorouGuH. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my regrets 
to the chairman and to the fine witnesses you have had this morning 
for being late. But I am chairman of the Veterans Subcommittee 
and we had an executive session this morning voting on $12 billion, 
and I was in forced absence—not through lack of interest in this im- 
portant subject. 

The Cuairman. Senator, that is also true of Senator Monroney 
and Senator Carlson. 

Senator YarBorovucu. I think this is a most important matter. 

The CuarrMAN. Thank you, Mr. Owen, for presenting your views 
to us. 

Are there any question? 

Senator YarsBorouau. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman. 

I again want to thank Mr. Owen for this compilation of information. 
I plan to carry your statement with me, study it further tonight and 
in the future. The tables that you have on pages 9 and 10 are infor- 
mative and your other information about how this Federal service is 
broken down between departments. You have given us a lot of valua- 
ble information about the employees of the different bureaus and 
departments and some of their work boiled down into sometimes one 
sentence per department or one small paragraph. I think you have 
given us a great deal of very valuable information in a relatively small 
number of pages. 


Mr. Owen. Thank you. 

Senator YarBorovuau. I am glad to have it. 

The CuarrMan. Ross A. Messer, legislative representative, National 
Association of Post Office and General Services Maintenance Employ- 
ees is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ROSS A. MESSER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND GENERAL 
SERVICES MAINTENANCE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Messer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, for this opportunity to appear before you today. 

My name is Ross A. Messer. I am legislative representative of the 
National Association of Post Office and General Services Maintenance 
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Employees, representing the custodial employees of the postal field 
service and General Services Administration, with members in the 50 
States, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the District of Columbia. 
Our national office is located at 724 Ninth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. , 

[ wish to take this opportunity to thank vou, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee, for vour interest in adequate salaries for 
postal and other Government employees and for scheduling hearings 
on salary adjustments at this time. I also wish to express our appre- 
ciation to you, Mr. Chairman, and Senator Carlson, for the introduc- 
tion of S. 3141, which would make the 24-percent temporary postal 
increase permanent. : 

We endorse the provisions of S. 3141, and hope that the committee 
will take action on this measure and amend it to provide an adequate 
salary increase for postal and other Government employees. 

During the past 10 years, the postal employees have received three 
salary adjustments, in 1951, 1955, and 1958. While the postal em- 
ployees have received three salary adjustments, many employees in 
private industry have received adjustments from time to time, keeping 
their salaries abreast of the ever-increasing cost of living, and changes 
in living standards. The Consumer Price Index, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has risen from 121.6 percent (December 
1957) to 125.7 percent (March 1960), or 1.6 percent since our last 
salary adjustment in 1958. As numerous comparisons between the 
salary of postal employees and employees in private industry have 
been presented to the committee, we will not deal at any great length 
with this subject. However, I think it should be pointed out that 
the purchasing power of the employee is steadily declining. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, based on the dollar being worth 100 cents in 1939, the 1959 
average was that the dollar was worth 47.7 cents. At the end of 
January 1960, the value of the dollar had further depreciated another 
0.3 percent to 47.4 cents. 

In 1939, the top grade custodial laborer received $1,380 per year. 
Today, this employee has a top automatic step of $3,860 per vear, 
an increase of $2,480, or approximately 179.7 percent. During this 
same period of time, the purchasing power of the dollar has continued 
to depreciate to the January 1960 value of 47.4 cents, which reduces 
the value of the dollar increase. 

In 1939, the annual salary of $1,380 provided a true purchasing 
power of $1,380. Today the same employee receiving $3,860 has a 
purchasing power of only $1,829.62. Even though the salary of the 
employee has been increased by $2,480, his purchasing power as com- 
pared with 1939 has increased only $449.64. 

The estimated average salary of the full-time post office custodial 
employee as of June 30, 1959, was $4,089 per annum. The average 
salary for the post office custodial service of $4,089 would provide a 
biweekly take-home pay of $136.11 for an employee with a wife and 
two children, or $68.06 per week. 

The average salary in the custodial service is just below the top 
step of PFS, level 2, $4,125 per annum. This means that several 
thousand of the post office custodial employees receive considerably 
less than the average pay of $4,089. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding that Mr. Ewan Clague 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, presented material to this commit. 
tee showing that certain of the higher paid employees’ salaries had 
lagged behind the cost of living index while the salaries of lower grade 
employees had exceeded the index. This is true percentagewise 
however, I would like to point out that dollarwise it is an altogether 
different story. The custodial laborer, now janitor, PFS, level 1, has 
received an increase of 34.4 percent since 1950, while the postmaster, 
New York, N.Y., the highest paid postmaster, has received an increase 
of 22.5 percent during the same period. Dollarwise it is an entirely 
different story, the custodial laborer, now janitor, PFS, level 1, has 
received increases totaling $990 since 1950, while the postmaster, 
New York, N.Y., the highest paid postmaster, has received increases 
totaling $2,930. During this 10-year period the postmaster, New 
York, N.Y., has received increases totaling $1,940 more than the 


et laborer, now janitor, PFS, level 1. The increases are as 
ollows: 


Custodial laborer Postmaster, New York, 
Effective (janitor, PFS-1) Mek 
Public law and Congress date 


Increase Top step Increase Top step 


-| July 14,1956 
Jan. 11,1958 


‘Total increase since 1950. 


Present top automatic step 15, 900 


Mr. Chairman, in making the above comparisons, we do not deny 
the need of the higher salaried employees for a salary increase, however, 
we do want to make the point that even though percentagewise the 
lower salaried employees have received greater percentage increases, 
dollarwise, it is an altogether different story. The merchants do not 
recognize the differences in pay when pricing their stock. The price 
of a loaf of bread, a pound of coffee, a pound of bacon, et cetera, are the 
same to all employees, regardless of pay. 

The classified employees are in the same boat as postal employees, 
only three pay adjustments during the last 10 years. It is our hope 
that this committee will grant classified employees the same increase 
as granted postal employees. 

The salary situation of guards in General Services Administration 
has been called to our attention. The GSA guards, in many instances, 
are receiving a smaller salary than janitors, laborers, and cleaners 
working with them. They are also receiving salaries, which, in most 
instances, are considerably lower than that paid guards in private 
industry. 

Classification Act guards are in GS-2, with an entrance salary of 
$3,255 per annum ($1.57 per hour) and after 6 years advance to $3,825 
per annum ($1.84 per hour). Below we are setting forth salaries of 
guards in private industry, manufacturing and nonmanufacturing, as 

ublished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
abor. 


MI RNNEMHSDNSBamTOoOOoOo 
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Average hourly earnings ! for guards in private industry as shown by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, occupational wage surveys: 


Boston (October 1959) 

New York (April 1959) 

Buffalo (October 1959) 

Newark-Jersey City (December 1958) 
Baltimore (August 1958) 

Richmond, Va. (February 1960) 
Pittsburgh (December 1959) 

Atlanta (April 1959) 

Jackson, Miss. (February 1960) 
Birmingham (January 1957) 

Memphis (January 1960) 

Dallas (October 1959) 

Fort Worth (November 1959) 

St. Louis (October 1959) 

Kansas City (January 1960) 

Des Moines (February 1960) 
Indianapolis (January 1960) 

Canton, Ohio (December 1959) 
COI EUR OE BG oi 6 os os oe des hee hs, as tend eee eee ee 
Cincinnati (February 1960) 

Way Com es CROCE: BNO so 6 oss secn ne ocacsaknuneeaseacuccneusen 
Detroit (January 1960) 

Chicago (April 1959) 

Milwaukee (April 1959) 

St. Paul-Minneapolis (January 1960) 
Denver (December 1959) 

Los Angeles-Long Beach (March 1959) 
San Francisco-Oakland (January 1960) 
San Bernardino-Riverside, Calif. (November 1959) 
Portland, Oreg. (April 1956) 

Seattle (August 1959) 


1 Excludes premium pay for overtime and for work on weekends, holidays, and shifts. 
Classification Act grade for guards, GS-2. 


$3, 255 $3, 350 $3, 445 $3, 540 $3, 635 $3, 730 $3, 825 
$1. 57 $1. 62 $1. 66 $1. 71 $1. 75 $1. 80 $1. 84 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the facts as pointed out above showing 
that guards under the Classification Act are receiving less than guards 
in private industry, it is respectfully requested that consideration be 
given to placing guards in GS-3 instead of GS-2. 

Mr. Chairman, it is our sincere hope that the committee, after 
careful consideration of the entire pay structure and testimony pre- 
sented, will take immediate action to provide an adequate salary 
adjustment for both postal and classified employees. May we sug- 
gest that in order to expedite pay legislation, that consideration be 
given to striking out all after the enacting clause in S. 3141 and sub- 
stituting the language of H.R. 9883 as reported by the House com- 
mittee. 

In closing, I would like to point out that there are many inequities 
in Public Law 68 (84th Cong.), the Postal Reclassification Act of 1955, 
which, in our opinion, need revision. It is our earnest hope that early 
next session this committee will make a complete review of Public 
Law 68 with a view to correcting the numerous inequities. Two cf the 
key positions, 28, building superintendent, level 10, and key pcsition 
21, foreman of mails, level 7, are completely out of line and need re- 
vision in order that many positions may be properly classified. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I wish to again 
thank you for this opportunity to appear before you today. 
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The CuarrMan. We are certainly glad to have you with us. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator YarsporouGH. I would like to ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Messer, do you consider that a disparaging pay between the 
custodial laborer and the postmaster? 

Mr. Messer. No, sir; 1 do not. We realize that the men in charge 
of the postal service must have an adequate salary. We have no 
objection to them receiving an adequate salary. Otherwise, you are 
going to have nothing but chaos. 

Senator YarsBorouGcH. You realize that the postmaster in New 
York City is going to have to spend thousands of dollars out of that 
salary just for being postmaster? 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Senator YarsoroueH. When you hold one of these higher offices, 
the office itself, even though the Government furnishes stationery and 
stamps and salaries, the office costs the man thousands of dollars out 
of his pocket every year. 

Mr. Messer. We realize that, sir. But I use that to merely make 
the point that the percentages didn’t always show what actually 
happened dollarwise. 

Senator Yarsorovucu. I think every charity organization places 
the postmaster on its list along with the mayor. 

Mr. Messer. He is the first one. 

Senator YarsorouGcu. They go to him. He has to buy tickets 
day after day. He has a constant outlay of money. If he doesn’t 
watch it, he will be spending all that salary on that kind of outlay 
and not have anything left for food and clothing. 

Mr. Messer. We realize his obligations are far greater. 

Senator YarBorouGu. They are very extensive, particularly in a 
big city. 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Senator Yarsorovuan. It is just the cost of the office rather than 
personal living. 

Senator Fonc. Will you tell us how many members you have? 

Mr. Messer. Between 7,600 and 8,000, sir. 

Senator Fona. That is in your organization? 

Mr. Messer. That is right. 

Senator Fonc. How many are there in the service? 

Mr. Messer. A little over 16,000. 

Senator Fonac. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions? 

Senator YarsBorouGcH. Thank you for your presentation here. It 
is very helpful. 

The CuarrMan. The next witness is Harold B. Whitmore, chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, the Patent Office Society. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD B. WHITMORE, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, THE PATENT OFFICE SOCIETY; ACCOMPANIED 
BY CHARLES GAREAU, PRESIDENT 


Mr. Wuitmore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am Harold Whitmore, chairman of the Legislative Committee of the 
Patent Office Society, and with me is the president of the society, 
Mr. Charles Gareau. 
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The membership of the society includes engineers, scientists, law- 
yers, and executives, both within and outside of Government. It is 
an organization devoted to the safeguarding and improvement of the 
patent system, which of course includes the Patent Office. Five 
years ago, we found the Patent Office badly hurt by heavy loss of 
experienced examiners, and bv the inability to recruit new ones. 

Later, we made a study to learn who was leaving and why, and how 
the Office might obtain and keep an efficient examining force. Re- 
cruitment has improved since then; but losses continue too heavy, 
with more than 20 percent turnover in a single year. The major 
obstacle which still blocks the improvement needed is the pay struc- 
ture of the classified service. 

The CuatRMAN. Do you lose many lawyers? 

Mr. Wurrmore. Practically all of our examiners are, first, engineers 
or scientists; second, they must also have legal training, so practically 
all of these people are both scientists or engineers and lawyers; and, 
third, to be good for much, we have to have then 3 to 4 years for 
training within the Patent Office, which is a highly technical operation. 

The CuatrMANn. After they stay there and you train them for 3 or 
4 years, how long do they usually stay in the Department after that? 

Mr. Wuirmore. That is what this statement covers—they don’t. 

The CHatrMaNn. One of the reasons they don’t stay is that they get 
out and practice as patent attorneys. They get their training in 
the agency and then get out and practice law as patent attorneys. 

Mr. Wuirmore. We expect some of them to, but we would like to 
keep a few of the better ones to run the Office and our difficulty is we 
lose so many. 

The CuarrMAN. I am one of the ranking members on the Patent 
Subcommittee in the Senate and that is the reason I was asking those 
questions. I do not criticize those who leave the Patent Office if 
they can make a great deal more money practicing their skills else- 
where. I do deplore the fact that the difference in pay is so great. 
A man goes where he can make the most. 

Mr. Wuirmore. If we can pull our scale up parallel to, not equal 
to, but somewhat parallel to the industrial rising scale in the latter 
stages while the man is becoming an expert and later perhaps head 
of a patent department, if we could tip the upper part of the scale up, 
then we could hold some of the good people and now we just do not 
hold any of them. 

A couple of charts would show this more clearly than anything I 
can say. I don’t know whether there is really time to think about it. 
The difficulty is we cannot keep as good men inside as go outside. 
It tends to degenerate into the situation of second-class people doing 
second-class work—trying to meet the top-grade people who have 
gone outside. There is something that can be done about it. 

The CuarrMan. I am very much interested in that because there is 
a strong possibility that next year I will be chairman of that Patent 
Subcommittee. Naturally, I want to do something to help the 
whole situation. Of course, there is no question which party will 
have the majority in the Senate next year as we will certainly gain 
1 or 2 seats of the 35 that are running. We already have 65 in the 
Senate. 

I am getting worried about these patents and I want to do something 
to correct those bad situations. 

55509—60——20 
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Mr. Wuirmore. The story we have to tell does not duplicate any- 
thing else which has been said today. It exists not only in the Patent 
Office but in Agriculture, Defense, and Health and Welfare. If 
you would prefer, we would be glad to come back to answer questions 
and tell it. My statement is not too long, it is 24 pages. 

The CuarrMANn. Proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Wuirmore. I think each one of you has a booklet which is a 
study made 3 years ago by the Patent Office Society. There are two 
charts in it to which I want to refer. The whole study is pertinent 
but the two charts I would like to refer to particularly. The first 
chart referring to length of service shows the examiners who are now 
in the Office. The other chart which I will refer to later shows why 
we are losing so many people. 
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Returning to the statement which you have, in discussing this 1957 
study only last month, Commissioner Roger Jones of the Civil Service 
Commission indicated to me that the problem which hit the Patent 
Office 5 years ago has now spread throughout Government. I would 
like to summarize what we learned about this problem and its solution 
by the two charts. 

“Our first question was, Who was leaving, or might be leaving soon? 
This 1957 study showed a length of service chart which gave the 
answer. Brought up to April 1, 1960, this chart is very revealing. 

This chart shows when the present examiners came into the Office. 
For recent years, it shows also the number recruited each year, 
compared to those who remain. 

The benefits of the retirement law, greatest for older employees, 
have kept in the Office until recently most of this older group who 
came in 1931 or earlier. You will see there is quite a bulge in the 
period from 1922 through 1931. Most of the top people in the Patent 
Office now fall in this group. Nearly all are now eligible for retirement. 

The next sentence in our printed statement says that more than 30 
have left in the last 3 years. This was an early estimate by a personnel 
man who told me yesterday that the record now shows 51. Many 
who left were heads of divisions, top people, who left nominally to 
retire but actually to get higher income working elsewhere. In other 
words, they can go outside as novices and get more total income than 
they did as the heads of divisions in the office. 

Today, it appears that the loss in this same older group will more 
than double within the next fiscal year. Sound management requires 
that when topmen retire, others of nearly as great experience must be 
available to take their place. The highly technical work of the Patent 
Office requires more than 230 high level technical, judicial, and admin- 
istrative positions. Who will be here to fill them when this older 
group has gone? 

If you refer next to the group from 1932 up to 1954 [indicating], 
that is a total of 23 years, the head of our promotion board in the 
Patent Office tells me that there are not enough men left in that entire 
period of 23 years who have the necessary education and competence 
to fill these 230 positions properly. 

The terrific rate of loss, too often the better men the Office can least 
afford to lose, shows clearly on the chart in these recent years. Only 
188 are left of 817 who were originally recruited from 1947 through 
1954. More than 75 percent of the next group from 1955 to 1957 have 
already gone elsewhere. This is the group you spoke of, Senator 
Johnston, who are apt to remain only 3 and 4 years, while going to 
law school; and our present information indicates that whether 
within the next 12 months we lose perhaps up to 200 more of these 
people who came in 1955, 1956, and 1957 depends on what the classi- 
fied structure offers for their future. The next question is, Why are 
all these examiners leaving? If you will refer to the chart on page 
8 of the booklet, the picture shows clearly. This second chart com- 
pares salaries paid within the Office with salaries paid outside in the 
industrial world generally. This was based on a countrywide survey 
made in 1957. Both governmental salaries and outside salaries have 
risen since that time; but the best information available indicates 
that the relative relationship remains unchanged. 
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You will see here [indicating] that up to 5 years, the curves are 
relatively parallel inside and out. Fringe benefits—such as availabil- 
itv of the law schools here do make it competitive. Then what? 

Take the examiner who has reached this point of being in the 
Office 5 years. He looks ahead and he sees here that the people who 
go outside and become experts have a steady rise through 5, 10, 15 

ears; and if they are competent for administrative work, the rise 

ecomes steeper. If he stays in the Office—at the time this chart 
was made—if he stayed here 10 years, he would actually get only 
$430 more. If he had the competence for an executive position, he 
could expect only a thousand or two thousand more inside, scarcely 
half the outside level. So, for the man looking ahead at 4 or 5 years 
in the Office, he sees stagnation within Government, continuing 
progress outside. 

So, for those competent to hold executive positions in later years, 
in the upper ranges in the right of the chart [indicating] Government 
salaries are barely half those which private industry is paying. 

One man told me last week, ‘“‘Why am I quitting here? Simple; 
no future.” That is the answer we get. It is the lack of incentive 
to remain. 

To meet growing expenses, many of those able to get outside jobs 
simply can’t afford to stay. I would like to ask here, Is it fair to 
the taxpayers that Government be permitted to degenerate into a 
second-class operation by second-class people or, as the Hoover 
Commission put it 2, 3 years ago, Is it good for Government that 
administration should move increasingly into the hands of incompetent 
deadwood? 

This is not true all the time. We keep some exceptionally good 
men because they like Government service; but not enough. Too 
many good men go; and there is a growing residue of people less com- 
petent than we need. 

What can be done about it? The studies which you, Congress, and 
the administration are making are fine for next year and we think 
they will, if honestly made, come up with good results. But for the 
Patent Office and perhaps for many other agencies also, a change next 
year may come too late and we may lose a very large portion of these 
most valuable people who have the greatest amount of experience. 
We need action now. 

There are some bills pending to create a handful of supergrade jobs 
with higher pay at the extreme top, way up here [indicating] at the 
top of the curve, but to the thousands in grades GS-12 and 13, in this 
in-between area, the very existence of these special bills without any 
provision for the lower grades raises a clear implication that for them, 
the GS-12 and 13 of today, to whom we must turn for the executives 
of tomorrow, there is no change whatever in sight. 

We, therefore, believe that the minimum bill which should be 
passed at this session should provide two things: 

First, a general net increase at least equal to the cost-of-living in- 
crease since 195 57; and, second, a tip up in the rise of salaries in the 
upper grades; that i is, from this point up [indicating]. In the booklet 
which you have is a chart on page 8. The heavy dash line indicates 
about the sort of salary scale we have in mind. It would not equal 
outside salaries, but would at least offer to the people in GS-12 and 13 
a promise of a steady rise, at least paralleling that outside if they are 
good enough to deserve it. 
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The Cuarrman. You say in your report: “The loss in efficiency 
when so many cases during prosecution are handled by a succession of 
different examiners.”” Every new examiner must go back and get 
familiar with the whole case ‘from scratch. That happens every time 
you get another examiner. 

Mr. Wuitwore. [ could talk for an hour on that, citing examples, 

The CuHarrmMan. My other committee found that 'to be true. The 
Government is losing thousands of dollars by having them reprocessed 
and reprocessed. 

Mr. Wuirmore. The 1957 article points out one instance where a 
man who was doing a good job and paid about $9,000 left and had to 
be replaced by three new men with salaries totaling about $20,000. 
So it isn’t a matter of i increasing the net cost, it is a matter of increasing 
the salaries enough to retain the efficient producers, who can turn out 
better work at less overall cost, because the experienced man can do so 
much more in a given period of time. 

The Cuarrman. In the Post Office Department when they lose a 
man they lose about $900, because it costs that much to train a new 
man. In the legal field, it would cost much more. I know you have 
to train him and, on top of that, he has to do over the work that the 
other fellow did. That makes it doubly expensive to have a turnover 
in your department. 

Mr. Wuirmore. I had a ease recently, just one example, in which 
four successive different people handled that case, each one within 
3 months of the time he came into the Office. It was a simple case 
and was given to the new man. The first man allowed some claims 
and the others allowed the same claims because there was res judicata 
that principle applies in the Office. It came to my desk when it was 
ready for final disposal and I read over the claims allowed and there 
wasn’t a shadow of doubt that they were unpatentable. We had to 
reopen the whole prosecution, reject the whole series because the first 
man when he came in was not experienced enough to realize the whole 
story, and we had so many new men that the executives did not have 
time to supervise them all adequately. 

This is the problem we are faced with constantly and the problem 
which I am trying to tackle today. 

There isn’t much more to say. By net increase in overall percent- 
age, I mean this: That if, for example, a 6 percent general increase, 
such as was introduced, I think in the House by Representative Rees, 
were granted, roughly a quarter of this more or less, according to the 
upper and lower grades—the income tax level changes—will return 
to the Government in the form of income taxes. 

The Cuatrman. What portion did you say? 

Mr. Wuirmore. About a quarter. It is 20 percent for the lower 
grades. 

The CuarrMan. For some it would be above and some below. 

Mr. Wuirmore. I say 25 percent more or less according to what 
grade they are in. 

The CuatrMan. So whatever increase you give the worker on an 
average, you could deduct one-fourth from it? 

Mr. Wuirmore. Just about; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. Because they pay it right back in. 

Mr. Wuirmore. Pay it right back to the Government. 
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The CHatrMAN. This means, then, that, if a 6 percent increase 
were granted, roughly a quarter returns to the Internal Revenue 
Service—a little less for the lower grade people and a little more for 
the upper grade. 

Mr. Wuirmore. That is right. 

The CHarrMAN. That means if the Congress passes a 10 percent 
increase in pay, it will only amount to an increase of 714 percent. 

Mr. Wuirmore. Yes, sir; that is the way I see it. 

The CHarRMAN. Because it is withheld as taxes. Some of it will 
be more than one-fourth and some of it will be less. 

Mr. Wuirmore. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. But practically all of them are already paying 
taxes and this comes on top. 

Mr. Wuirmore. It will be at least 20 percent and in many cases 
move on up to 25, 30. I’m not familiar with the exact details offhand 
but I would take the minimum figure. We are not asking for the 
moon, we want just a minimum figure which we think will be fair 
at this time. This has two aspects: One, a general increase. If you 
granted 6 percent, this would leave 414 percent in the employee’s 
pocket and it happens that this is almost exactly the increase of 4.1 
in the Consumer Price Index from December 1957—I think Senator 
Carlson asked about this. 

I tried to boil this down to bare essentials. I am trying to cut it 
short. The Consumer Price Index in December 1957, the last 
month under the old Government pay schedule, was 121.6. Today 
it is 125.7, which is a consumer price increase since 1957 of 4.1 percent; 
but there are many evidences that the consumer price increase is less 
than the actual cost-of-living increase, even without the catchup 
factor which was mentioned by Mr. Riley. 

So, when a 6-percent overall increase is granted, some 25 percent 
more or less, according to grade will return to the Government in 
the form of income taxes leaving 4! percent in the employees’ 
pocket. This corresponds closely to the estimated increase in living 
costs since 1957. The rising cost of living didn’t wait in 1958 or in 
1959. Neither did industrial pay or Government blue-collar pay. 
Neither will the grocer’s bill wait. Where Government outlay for 
goods and wages is rising with the cost of living everywhere else, what 
kind of justice lies in achieving Government economy for the next year 
wholly at the cost of certain workers helplessly caught in a legal 
squeeze? 

This is a question the Congress must answer. This is the first point. 

The second point is what we wish to emphasize because nobody else 
has done se that I know of. Even more important for good govern- 
ment, we believe, than the general increase are immediate steps to 
retain high-quality men for the high-level positions of the future. The 
incentive to remain can be provided convincingly, we believe, only by 
providing adequate salaries for the higher grades now. 

People looking ahead and seeing no progress will leave. We are 
worried. When these older people go, 5 years from now, who do we 
have left? We have to keep somebody who is good enough to know 
how to run the thing. So, toward that end of increasing the tipping 


up the salary gradient for the grades from GS-12 up, we offer these 
suggestions. 
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One, provide ingrade raises annually in all grades. They come now 
only once every 18 months for the higher grades. Commerce and 
industry provide an annual review of salaries. The same practice 
should be extended to all grades in Government. 

The second point: For the upper levels, we think the annual increase 
should be at least $300, that is, the ingrade raise. Necessarily, the 
upper grades from GS- 14 would be raised to fit this pattern of $300 
annual increases within grade and at least $300 increase between 
grades. In other words, the salary gradient would rise more nearly 
parallel with the industrial curve, so that there can be continued 
progress expected. 

The following table illustrates the type of pay structure which we 
are convinced is needed as a minimum at this session of Congress: 


oe. Regular steps within grade Longevity steps 
grade 
77 


A basic 6 percent cost-of-living increase for all steps in all grades GS-1 through GS-12; somewhat 
more in GS-13 through GS-18. 


CoBNoarane 


, 500 $10, 800 $11, 100 $11, 400 $11, 700 $12, 000 |$12, 300 $12, 600 $12, 900 
9, 890) (10, 130) (10, 370) (10, 610) (10, 850) (11, 090) | (11, 330) (11, 570) (11, 810) 
2. 300 12, 600 2, 13, 200 13, 500 13, 800 | 14, 100 14, 400 14, 700 

, 355) (11, 595) , 83: (12, 075) (12, 315) (12, 555) 795) (13, 035) (13, 275) 

, 100 14, 400 , 15, 000 15, 300 5, 600 15, 900 16, 200 


2,770) (13, 070) 3, ¢ (13, 670) (13, 970) de 210) (14, 450) (14, 690) 
5, 600 5, 9 5 16, 600 16, 900 iio os 
14, 190) , & (14, 670) (14, 910) (15, 150) 
, 200 17, 800 18, 100 
(15, 375) 5 (is 855) (16, 095) 
18, 700 
(17, 500) 











Note.—Existing graded salaries are shown in parens. 


We believe these steps further are in complete harmony with the 
conclusions of the administration as presented to you by the Director 
of the Budget and by Chairman Roger Jones of the Civil Service 
Commission. We believe this Congress should pass a bill which the 
administration could not in fairness veto, which would be a minimum 
of at least 6 percent general increase with a somewhat greater increase 
in the upper grades to more nearly fit the industrial pattern. 

We do not attempt the final answers. We believe that the urgent 
interest of good government require at least these minimum measures 
now. 

Thank you for the opportunity to talk. 

The CuarrmMan. Did I understand you to say you are just asking 
for a 6-percent increase? 

Mr. Wuirmore. [ said this is the minimum. 

The CuarrMAN. $300 or 6 percent? 

Mr. Wurrmore. No; 6 percent all the way, from GS-1 to GS-18 
because this represents an increase in cost of living. 

The CuarrMan. You said something about $300? 

Mr. Wuirmore. Yes, the 6 percent would apply all the way up 
to GS-13, where the $300 steps instead of the present $240 steps 
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from this point on up [indicating] would slightly exceed 6 percent. 

The CuarrMAN. The higher salaries then get $300 plus 6 percent? 

Mr. Wurrmore. No, sir. They would get a 6-percent increase on 
their basic salary now, except that in place of the present $240 grade 
increases, they would get $300. 

The CHAIRMAN. What would that be on an average? 

Mr. Wuirmore. The grade changes could be changed from $240, 
or whatever it is now, to $300 annually. It would be a relatively 
small thing but it would be cumulative. 

The CHarRMAN. Are you offering the $300 as a kind of bonus to the 
6 to encourage people to stay? 

Mr. Wurirmore. No; this is not additional, sir; this is a substitute 
for the $240 that is paid now. We would just increase it a little bit 
so for the man in GS-13, he would get 6 percent at the entrance level, 
but $300 instead of $240 in his first grade increase and after each 12 
months instead of 18 months. 

The CHarRMAN. You are saying “plus.” That is what? 

Mr. Wuitmore. From the first grade to the second. 

The CHarRMAN. Plus and bonus are the same thing. 

Mr. Wuitmore. Plus a bonus of $60. He now gets $240 from the 
first step to the second. This would give him $300 instead of $240. 
In other words, at the first increase, he would get a little more, but you 
keep on adding it and it adds up considerably. 

The Cuarrman. I think I understand it. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Fone. What would you say would be the required time to 
make an employee knowledgeable in his work? 

Mr. Wuirmore. Oh, under 3 years he still requires a great deal 
of supervision. 

Senator Fone. What is the total number of employees? 

Mr. Wuitmore. It is roughly 1,223. This is, of course, only the 
technical, legal, judicial, and administrative employees. It does not 
include the clerical group. The entire employment, I think, is around 
2,500. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you for coming before us. 

Mr. Wuirmore. Thank you for your patience. 

The Cuairman. Alfred F. Beiter, president of the National Cus- 
toms Service Association, is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED F. BEITER, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL CUSTOMS SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Berrer. Mr. Chairman, for the record my name is Alfred F. 
Beiter. I am president of the National Customs Service Association. 
Our association is an independent group. It is composed only of 
Customs Service employees and has approximately 6,000 members 
throughout the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. 

I am appearing before this committee today in behalf of this large 
group of customs employees who are vitally interested in pending bills 
to provide higher rates of pay. I am deeply appreciative of the op- 
portunity the committee has afforded us to present the views of this 


association on a subject which is of paramount interest to all Federal 
workers. 
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The impact of the rising cost of living, now at a new high level, is 
having a profoundly serious effect on the Federal workers. 

We know that as the prices rise the individual receives less for his 
money. This has been true for the Government employees to the 
extent that the Consumer Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has risen 125.4 percent since the 1947-49 average. This 125.4-percent 
increase in prices means that the Government employee receives a 
dollar which is worth approximately 50 cents, in relation to the dollar 
he earned in 1939. 

The employee may raise his living standard only by increasing his 
rate of pay beyond the rate needed to maintain purchasing power equal 
to that of some prior date. 

It is erroneous to conclude that the employee should receive no pay 
raise if his rate of pay has increased as much percentagewise as the cost 
of living. The employee is only holding his own in relation to ad- 
vancing living costs and is not improving his standard of pay to which 
his increasing skill and experience entitle him. Such reasoning makes 
no allowance for raising the living standard of the individual inasmuch 
as it represents mere subsistence. 

I place my statement squarely on the right which these employees 
have to raise their living standards as workers in industry have been 
raising theirs. 

Perhaps the need for typing social security payments, civil service 
retirement payments and Government salaries to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index should be further explored by this 
committee. 

Since the dollar is worth only 47 percent of its 1938 value, it is 
obvious that inflation has become an economic fact of life which the 
Government should no longer ignore in its dealings with social security, 
retirement payments, and “the civil service employees. 

Money is such a confusing subject that it is hard to discuss it objec- 
tively. It is hard to get, easy to spend, and few people can talk about 
it unemotionally. A banker’s idea of money is entirely different from 
the carpenter’s. Inflation means one thing to a retired person with 
savings, and quite another to a young workingman with no stake. 

Since inflation is destined to be with us for quite some time, the 
establishment of a constant-value income should be the Government’s 
No. 1 concern. 

The main purpose of money, it seems to me, is to facilitate the flow 
of goods and services throughout. the economy. When the economy 
is producing at capacity, money is fulfilling its purpose 100 percent. 
When the economy is not producing at capacity, and unemployment 
has decreased the flow of goods and services, money is not doing its 
part. 

Today our economy is producing goods and services at near capacity, 
and so money is doing exactly what it should do. Nowsince money is 
functioning at nearly 100 percent in facilitating the flow of goods and 
services, and we have a condition of inflation, is inflation really bad? 

The answer is both “Yes” and “No.” If you are on a fixed income. 
inflation is certainly bad for you. The millions of persons drawing 
social security benefits and thousands of persons drawing civil service 
retirement pensions are in this class. So are the salaried persons 
in the customs service and those employed by the Government 
elsewhere. These people need a constant-value income. 
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If you are producing elsewhere in the booming economy, inflation 
probably isn’t hurting. Business and labor can function efficiently so 
long as money doesn’t devaluate over the short period necessary to put 
it back into circulation. 

Is there any way the Government could create a truly constant-value 
dollar and thus halt inflation permanently? Not without rigid 
controls over every hour of service and every item of goods. 

Under such controls people would take on characteristics of Govern- 
ment employees, and the entire economy would be saddled in the 
grip of a permanent price-fixing OPA. Such a course is unthinkable. 

What should be done if inflation is partly bad, and managed 
economy even worse? The answer is to tie salaries and pensions to 
the cost-of-living index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
Government should begin now to protect the income of its employees 
and the hundreds, ves thousands, of retired workers and the millions 
of people on social security. 

The following is a summary of facts which I received from a deputy 
collector of customs stationed at Whitetail, Mont. The purpose of 
going into the detail is to give a picture of the difficulties of customs 
employees, and the need for a substantial raise in salary. 

The officer referred to has completed 27 years of service in the 
Government. He also served 244 years in the Army during the First 
World War. He is 66 years old and has a wife and five children, three 
of whom are still at home (two in grade school, and one in college). 
The boy going to college had to miss the first quarter last fall as his 
father was unable to assist him financially, as he was able to do the 
previous three years of college. 

The customs officer was transferred to Whitetail a year ago on short 
notice, was unable to rent a house, so he had to buy one. It was small 
and in a rundown condition, and also had no modern conveniences. 
The officer had to borrow on his life insurance policy, and go into debt 
besides in the amount of $2,500; this in addition to the purchase price 
of the property. 

Some time ago the customs office was moved away from Whitetail 
744 miles north to the Canadian border. This required an additional 
expense driving to and from work. The employees did not receive 
compensation from the Government to reimburse them for making 
the move. 

I am informed that the only stores in Whitetail are two small 
grocery stores. For other household needs, including medical, this 
customs officer has to drive 40 miles west to Scobey, or 80 miles east 
to Plentywood (round trip). He has to drive 7 miles to church, and 
since he takes turns working Sundays, his family can get to church 
only every other Sunday now that he is stationed at the border, unless 
he chips in toward driving expenses with his neighbors. 

His wife is very thrifty, making most of her own and the children’s 
clothes. She also does her own baking. In spite of this they have a 
hard time making his check go. He has to make small payments to 
all his creditors each month, and as near as can be estimated it will 
take him 3 years to get out of debt. 

No doubt this committee has received similar letters from many of 
the classified and postal workers. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be very pleased at this time to attempt to 


answer any questions which you or the other committee members 
might wish to ask. 
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The CuatrMAN. Your testimony covers some facts that were not 
presented to us before. I have no questions. Thank you, Mr, 
Beiter. 

We now have Everett G. Gibson, legislative director, National 
Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees. Proceed, Mr, 
Gibson. 


STATEMENT OF EVERETT G. GIBSON, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE MOTOR VEHICLE 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Grsson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my name is Everett G. Gibson and I am the legislative director and 
secretary of the National Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle 
Employees, AFL-CIO. Our headquarters is located at 412 Fifth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. Our membership is composed of 
employees s with the Motor Vehicle Service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

I want to express our sincere appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman 
and the members of this committee, in the scheduling of these hearings 
on S. 3141 to make permanent the 2}4 percent temporary increase 
provided in Public Law 85-426. We sincerely hope that the com- 
mittee will amend S. 3141, to provide a reasonable salary increase to 
postal and Federal employees during this session of Congress. 

The Motor Vehicle Service is one of the minority group of employees 
within the Post Office Department, with less than 10,000 employees. 
We have approximately 22 job categories, consisting of garagemen, 
clerks, vehicle operators, tractor operators, automotive mechanics, 
body fender mechanics, and supervisors. The largest number of 
these employees are in levels 3, 4, and 5. 

In our testimony before the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, we supported H.R. 9883, introduced by Congressman 
James H. Morrison, of Louisiana. It was our opinion, that H.R. 
9883, justified the increase in salaries for postal and Federal employees, 
compared with employees employed in private industry. In con- 
formity with the wish of the chairman, I wish to make my statement as 
brief as possible, to enable the committee to decide the amount of an 
increase to be granted by the evidence submitted to this committee. 

We hope that the committee will give serious consideration in 
amending S. 3141, and to provide the provisions contained in H.R. 
9883 as reported by the full committee of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman and the members of this com- 
mittee, for allowing me to appear before you this morning, expressing 
the views of our organization on this important legislation. We 
hope that prompt action will be taken and that the salary increase 
can be enacted at this session of the Congress. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Gibson. 

John MacKay, president of the National Postal Clerks Union, is 
our next witness. Proceed, Mr. MacKay. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MacKAY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL 
CLERKS UNION, ACCOMPANIED BY MR. DAVID SILVERGLEID, 
NATIONAL SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL POSTAL CLERKS 
UNION 


Mr. MacKay. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John W. MacKay and I am privileged to serve as president 
of the National Postal Clerks Union located at 918 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. Our membership consists of approximately 25,000 
post office clerks situated in several hundred local unions throughout 
90 States, the island of Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. 

With me is our national secretary-treasurer, Mr. David Silvergleid; 
a veteran postal employee with over 30 years of service in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. I have over 23 years of continuous postal service with the ex- 
ception of two leaves of absence at which time I served with the U.S. 
Marine Corps in the Pacific during World War II and in Korea during 
the later action there. 

As we begin this testimony, may we express to you the abiding 
interest and concern evidenced by the thousands of postal employees 
through the Nation over the results of these hearings. They are 
hopeful this committee will provide the relief essential to their needs. 

We are grateful, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to appear 
before your committee. Before beginning our testimony, may we 
express Our appreciation for your recent decision to hold public hear- 
ings on pending salary legislation. We also wish to convey our thanks 
to you and the other members of this committee who have recognized 
the need for upward salary adjustments in postal and Federal pay 
scales and have indicated a sincere desire to accomplish this objective. 

Our union, in convention assembled on May 14-16, 1959, adopted 
a postal pay plan embodied in S. 3239 as introduced by Senator 
Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota. In our opinion this measure 
contains not only a postal field service pay schedule adequate and 
essential for decent standards in the American design for modern 
living but also long overdue amendments to eliminate some of the 
inequities in the Postal Reclassification Act, Public Law 68 of the 84th 
Congress. We urge your serious consideration of S. 3239. We hope 
its several provisions designed to increase postal pay and improve 
postal working conditions will receive your approval. 

It is not our intention to present voluminous statistics to this 
committee in support of higher salaries for our members. We have 
sat through these hearings from the beginning and we believe previous 
witnesses have presented a formidable array of facts and figures to 
demonstrate clearly and irrefutably the need for a substantial pay in- 
crease. Our approach to this situation is a little different and we 
would like to explain our position. 

We believe any alleged “distortion of pay schedules,” cited fre- 
quently by the administration as an excuse to delay consideration of 
postal salaries, is basically a byproduct of percentage increases en- 
acted by Congress the past several years. Prior to March 1, 1955, 
wage hikes for postal employees were generally across-the-board dol- 
lar boosts. Though such raises were usually inadequate and too late, 
they provided temporary and partial relief. Public Law 68, enacted 
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during the 84th Congress, created a much wider range between levels, 
and subsequent percentage increases have further extended that range 
to a point of obvious distortion. We contend that an across-the-board 
dollar increase would not only restore some of the balance, but would 
bestow larger increases where they are more urgently needed among 
the lower levels. 

While previous witnesses have presented convincing, even shocking 
reports on the vast number of postal employees forced to hold down 
two jobs to provide their families with shelter, food, clothing, and the 
many other essentials of this modern age, we know few if any in salary 
level 12 ($7,735 to $9,325) and above that engage in dual employment 
or require additional income through the labor of their wives or de- 
pendents. There is little or no “moonlighting” among the higher 
echelons in salary level 12 and above. 

In S. 3239, you will note on page 4 the proposed postal field service 
pay schedule provides four steps ranging from $5,500 to $6,100 per 
annum in level 4, the level assigned most postal clerks. This, inci- 
dentally, was the salary range included in S. 27, a pay bill introduced 
by the chairman of this committee, Hon. Olin D. Johnston, in the 85th 
Congress for which we were most grateful. We might state at this 
point that the $5,500—$6,100-range for level 4, which was fully proven 
and justified in 1958 should now be considered minimum in 1960 in 
view of additional rounds of wage increases in private industry, 
greater postal employee productivity, and the advent of a higher 
standard of living. 

The remaining salary levels have been revised upward on an equiva- 
lent dollar basis with the exception of several higher levels where an 
additional dollar boost was necessary to maintain proper proportion. 
We believe the overall cost of this formula will not exceed the postal 
cost estimates generally attributed to H.R. 9883 and related bills in 
the House. 

In previous testimony, some members of the committee have con- 
tended there are too many steps required before reaching top auto- 
matic grade. We are in full agreement with that opinion. 5. 3239 
provides for four steps, as more in line with the five steps in existence 
prior to 1945, rather than the seven steps as at present. We believe 
post office clerks acquire sufficient training, experience, and scheme 
knowledge in 3 years to justify qualification as full-fledged clerks in 
top automatic grade. 

Now at first glance a salary schedule of $5,500 to $6,100 per annum 
for post office clerks may appear excessive to some not thoroughly 
familiar with conditions now prevalent in postal employment. It 
might even be asked upon what basis do we advocate such an evalua- 
tion on the seemingly simple task of selling a stamp or sorting some 
letters, newspapers, or packages? Well, there are two good reasons 
why we take this position and we want to discuss these factors briefly. 


NO. 1—WHAT THE JOB IS WORTH 


It has been said during these hearings that the carrier was the 
“heart and core of the Postal Establishment.”” While we concur in 
this comment and are sympathetic to the understandable enthusiasm 
exhibited by our colleague, William C. Doherty, president, National 
Association of Letter Carriers, we would be remiss in our duties 
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should we fail to emphasize the equally vital role performed in the 
ostal service by our membership. 

While letter carriers are unquestionably the “heart and core,” 
postal clerks are virtually the life blood stream of Postal Establish- 
ment and without the unceasing performance of their daily intricate 
distribution, hardly a single letter carrier could undertake his ap- 
pointed rounds. The scheme qualifications of a post office clerk are 
difficult, complex, and have frequently been compared to memorizing 
a half-dozen pages of a large telephone directory. 

This, however, is only the beginning. Schemes are changed regu- 
larly to keep pace with a growing population and our rapidly expand- 
ing economy. The distribution assignments in such postal centers 
as New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston, 
and State schemes in such areas as Pennsylvania, Texas, Louisiana, 
Iowa, and Missouri, to name but a few, require constant study and 
attention. 

Scheme requirements though are but a part of the clerk’s duties 
which also include assignments at finance windows that necessitate 
a comprehensive knowledge of rates, postal regulations as well as 
principal surface and air transportation schedules. In addition, there 
are the multiple other duties essential to the operation of c.o.d. postal 
savings, claims, second- and third-class mailing requirements and a 
host of other functions. 

In meeting the above requirements we should also cite on-the-job 
conditions that prevail in most post offices throughout the Nation 
where clerks must first serve an apprenticeship as a temporary or 
substitute, complete many years of nightwork to qualify for preferred 
day assignments and work under closer supervision than any other 
segment of the postal employee family. During the past several 
years, distributors have been further subjected to a regimentation 
previously unheard of in postal operations in the guise of work per- 
formance standards, basic motion time operations, and now finally, 
an individual personnel operation titled “guidelines.” 

There are few jobs in private industry comparable to the diversified 
aspects of a postal clerk’s position. In view of the job requirements 
cited above, and particularly in the light of the many factors necessary 
to qualify as a postal employee such as unquestioned integrity, a 
good educational background, and an unblemished record of law 
observance, it becomes all the more imperative such employees be 
adequately compensated for their efforts. 

All too frequently these days, we receive reports that postal posi- 
tions go begging, that civil service examinations are being given weekly 
in a futile effort to permanently fill vacancies and that the low salaries, 
particularly in the entrance grades, are just not adequate to attract 
well qualified personnel. 


THE HELLER COMMITTEE REPORT 


It has been repeatedly stated during these hearings that the vast 
majority of postal employees, those assigned to levels 3, 4, and 5, are 
compelled to supplement their income with outside employment. On 
the basis of the many studies made in this field, it has been convine- 
ingly demonstrated that the average family of four must secure a 
basic income of not less than $6,000 per annum to properly defray the 
multiple expenses indispensable to a decent standard of living. 
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The Heller committee of the University of California, has recently 
established that an annual salary of $6, 291 is necessary for a man with 
a family of four who rents his home. The budgetary findings and 
conclusions of the Heller committee, as set forth in considerable 
detail by previous witnesses, proves a convincing criteria for the salary 
schedules proposed in S. 3239. 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 68 


Our approach to the salary needs of our members is not limited 
exclusively to the increase in pay which we have endeavored to sub- 
stantiate above. Of equal importance, is the necessity for the elimi- 
nation of the more outstanding and obvious inequities that have arisen 
under the operation of the Postal Reclassification Act, Public Law 68, 
This measure was enacted by the 84th Congress on June 10, 1955, 
However, many of its basic provisions did not go into effect until 
December 3, 1955. Since then, many inequities have developed re- 
lating both to compensation, and the diser etionary powers granted to 
the Postmaster General. During the 85th and 86th Congresses, bills 
were introduced which provided substantial amendments to Public 
Law 68 in an effort to correct the aforesaid inequities. However, up 
until now these bills have not been given much consideration. 

Before commenting on the amendments proposed in S. 3239, we 
would like to emphasize that clerical employees, more than any others, 
have been particularly penalized by the aforesaid inequities. Not only 
have they been forced into competition with other crafts for the higher 
level, so-called clerical positions, but many of their long standing rights 
involving preferred assignments, seniority, etc., have been discarded 
or ignored. We believe “the time is long overdue for a complete revi- 
sion of Public Law 68, particularly with respect to those provisions 
that have proven unfair, inadequate or unworkable. 

We submit herewith a résumé of those sections of Public Law 68 
which we believe require amendment through the proposals incor- 
porated in S. 3239, as follows: 

(1) Section 201(b) to be amended by adding after the word “per- 
formance”’ the following: 

“mployees shall be ranked on the basis of the highest skill or knowledge required 

in their respective positions. 
As the law reads now, the Postmaster General is given complete dis- 
cretion to rank positions on the principle of equal pay for substantially 
equal work. However, in practice, this has very frequently militated 
against the employee in those positions where a high degree of skill 
or knowledge may be required for limited periods of time. We believe 
all positions should be ranked on the basis of the highest skill or 
knowledge required. 

(2) Section 202, which provides for employee appeals from rankings 
in specific levels has proven totally inadequate, and in many cases, 
unfair. We propose new subsections (b) and (c) be added which will 
provide— 

(1) That employee unions and the officers of employees unions, either as repre- 
sentatives of individual employees or groups of employees, or upon their own 
initiative, shall have the same rights of appeal as individual employees. 


(2) That a formal hearing be held for appeals by a committee of three to con- 
sist of one representative of the Civil Service Commission, one from the Post 
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Office Department and one representative of the employee appealing his salary 
level. 

In the event downgrading is involved, the downgrading shall be held 
in abeyance pending the outcome of the appeal; 

(3) That in the event the Commission sustains such an appeal, the position 
shall be posted for bidding in accordance with regulations prescribed for the filling 
of preferred non-supervisory positions, and the senior qualified employee must 
be given a probationary assignment of at least 30 days. 

(3) Section 203 be amended by striking out that portion known as 
subdivision 2 of section “f’’ of key position (8), ““Mail-Handler Level 
No. 3”, which provides that a mail handler— 

May make occasional simple distribution of parcel post mail requiring no scheme 
knowledge. 

In actual practice this limitation has been frequently abused to the 
extent employees in lower levels are required to perform duties merit- 
ing higher level pay. 

Section 203 be further amended by— 

Changing the level of all key positions from key position 23 through 49; each 
level shall be reduced by 1—level 7 shall become level 6; level 8 shall become level 
7, level 9 shall become level 8, etc. 

The purpose of this amendment is to eliminate level 1, leaving a total 
of 19 levels. 

(4) Section 204(b) be amended to eliminate the requirement in 
Public Law 68— 

For serving more then 30 days in any calender year in a higher salary level before 
being entitled to receive the higher level pay. 

This section of Public Law 68 was ostensibly designed for the pro- 
tection of the employee that he might be given pay commensurate 
with duties he was required to perform, provided they were performed 
over a period of time. However, in actual practice, it has operated 
to the detriment of many employees who were required to work in 
higher level positions. Frequently, they put in 25, 28, or 29 days in 
higher level positions and received no additional compensation for 
same. Further, each calendar year, they were again required to 
perform 30 days of service in a higher level position before they be- 
came entitled to the higher compensation. This has proven most 
unfair. We believe Congress originally intended that positions of 
greater responsibility should pay more and we contend employees 
should be paid for all time performed in such jobs. 

(5) Section 205(a) provided that— 

The Postmaster General shall transmit to the Congress on or before January 15, 
1956, a comprehensive report of operations under the law. 

We believe such a report should be submitted to the Congress an- 
nually for the information of the Congress as well as postal employees. 

(6) Section 301(a) deals with the postal field service salary schedule, 
the rural carriers schedule and the fourth class office schedule and 
have already been commented upon above. 

Section 301(b) is amended to provide pay conversion of all em- 
ployees under the new schedulees as outlined above. Too frequently 
in the past there have been severe dislocations in the conversion 
procedures provided by pay bills. We seek to reduce such disloca- 
tions to a minimum. 
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(7) Section 304(b) is to be amended by the addition of a new sub- 
paragraph reading: 

The salary of any employee converted to a new salary level on the effective 
date of Public Law 84-68, shall be not less than the salary such an employee 
would have received had he been promoted to the same position on the day fol. 
lowing conversion. ; 
This is to correct a very serious injustice which occurred on the pas- 
sage of Public Law 68. For instance, those clerks who were placed 
in level 5 on December 3, 1955, received a reduction of pay for the 
first year in their new level, while clerks placed in level 4 received an 
increase in salary. This has been a longstanding inequity and should 
be corrected as of the date Public Law 68 went into effect. 

(8) Section 404(a) is to be amended by— 

Establishing four longevity grades instead of the present three. 


The longevity adjustments would apply after 5 vears in top automatic 
grade, after 10 years in top automatic grade, after 15 years in top 
automatic grade, after 20 years in top automatic grade, and shall be 
at the rate of $200 per annum instead of the present $100. We 
believe the longevity provisions as originally established in 1945 are 
no longer adequate, nor can they be justified in view of wage gains 
secured by workers in private industry since then. 
(9) Section 502(a) is to be amended to provide that 
Any employee who is promoted or transferred to a position in a higher salary level 


shall advance to the same step in the higher level which he occupied in the level 
from which he is promoted. 


This is to correct a condition whereby an employee receiving a promo- 
tion at the present time and under the present law received only a 


nominal increase in pay. Frequently, his salary remains at a lower 
rate than employees in lower levels of the postal field service schedule. 

(10) Section 502 is to be further amended by adding the following 
new subsection: 

All clerical, nonsupervisory positions above level 4 shall ke posted for bid in 
accordance with existing regulations. The senior qualified bidder, regardless of 
current level, shall be given the opportunity to qualify for the vacancy. 

This becomes necessary since Post Office Department regulations now 
provide higher level positions shall be made available to the “best 
qualified’? employee rather than the “senior qualified’? employee. 

While on the surface this may appear to be an efficient and business- 
like manner of selection, in actual practice it has created a ‘privileged 
class of employees.’ Too frequently, personal feelings, nepotism. 
politics, and other subjective qualifications intrude themselves into 
the picture. We do not advocate the senior employee be auto- 
matically given a higher level vacancy. What we propose is that 
“senior”? employees be given the opportunity to demonstrate their 
qualifications for such higher level positions. 

(11) Section 601(a) shall be amended by adding the following sen- 
tence: 

Paychecks covering such compensation shall ke dated the date immediately 
following completion of the actual pay period. 

We do not seek to change the present lag period in the issuance of 
Post Office Department paychecks nor do we seek to compel delivery 
of the checks to the employees sooner than at present under normal 
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conditions. However, we have frequently been confronted with 
situations where the banks were closed on particular Fridays and it 
would have been not only more convenient but quite possible for the 
employees to receive their checks a day sooner. The Department has 
maintained this could not be done due to the date on the checks. 
By using the date specified in this amendment, the Department will 
be able to release checks sooner to employees in emergencies and under 
unusual circumstances. 

(12) Section 602 be amended by inserting the word “nine’’ for the 
word “ten” in the second sentence. The present section of Public 
Law 68 provides that the work schedule of employees shall be regu- 
lated so that the 8 hours of service shall not extend over a longer 
period than 10 consecutive hours. In actual practice, this has led 
to many abuses. It is our opinion that limiting the overall period 
to “nine” hours will not work a hardship to the service and will be 
simple justice for the employees. 

(13) Section 603(2)(a) be amended to provide that— 

All employees in or below postal field service level 7 who perform work on Satur- 
days or Sundays shall be granted compensatory time off at the rate of ninety 
minutes for each hour of service performed on a Saturday and et the rate of 
one hundred and twenty minutes for each hour of service performed on a Sunday 
within five working days. For work performed on Seturdays or Sundays during 
the month of December, each shall be paid et the rote of 150 per centum of his 
hourly basic compensation. This section to be further amended to provide that 
for legel holidays each employee in or below post=| field service level 7 shell either 
be granted compensetory time at the rete of one hundred and twenty minutes for 
each hour of service performed within thirty davs or be paid premium compens2- 
tion at the rate equal to twice his hourly besie compensation for the time so 
worked. For work performed on Christmes Day, premium compensation shall 
be paid at a rate equal of 200 per centum of the employees hourly basic com- 
pensation. 

Briefly, this provides for time and one-half compensatory time off 
for work performed on Saturdays and double time compensatory 
time off for work performed on Sundays and legal holidays. This 
procedure is in direct line with the policy followed by private industry, 
except that compensation is in terms of time off rather than dollars. 

It seems rather anomolous that the Government which compels 
time and one-half pay for Saturdays and double-time pay for Sundays 
and holidays on public work performed by private contractors, should 
be reluctant to confer the same privilege on its own employees. True, 
the administration offered premium payments for weekend work in its 
original Reclassification Act of 1955—but on a strictly unilateral basis 
wherein it retained the option to determined when payments should 
be made. This amendment would make it mandatory that the em- 
ployee be compensated in premium time off for all weekend and holiday 
work. This is fully justified and warranted by labor practices in 
privage industry as regulated by the Wagner Labor Relations Act, 
the Walsh-Healey Act and similar statutory provisions. 

(14) Section 604 provides the 10-percent differential for work per- 
formed between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., be changed to provide for 20 
percent for work of that nature. 

(15) Section 606(b) provides that— 

Substitute employees, required to be available for duty, shall be employed not 


less than four consecutive hours following the hour at which the employee is 
required to be available for duty. 
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Present law provides a guarantee of 2 hours, which has been found 
totally inadequate. 

It should be pointed out that substitute employees constitute 
trained corps of experienced personnel destined to become the regular 
career employees of the future. They are guaranteed practically 
nothing in terms of duration of employment, balanced schedules, 
regular days off, and so forth, yet they are expected to qualify on 
the necessary schemes, make themselves available for duty anytime 
during the 24 hours of the day and endure the brunt of a postal idol 
titled “flexibility.” 

We do not believe in substitution and have long advocated the 
abolition of this antiquated, cheap labor device that makes a mockery 
of the career civil-service system. However, until the Congress sees 
fit to enact such a law, we feel it is necessary to provide certain basic 
and fundamental guarantees that post-office substitute positions 
might be made sufficiently attractive and remunerative. 

(16) Section 606(c) be amended to provide the ratio of one classified 
substitute to five regular employees be based upon a combination of 
substitutes and other hourly rated temporary employees. It has 
been the practice of the Post Office Department to render the present 
statutory limitation unworkable by hiring temporary or indefinite 
employees in unlimited quantities. This has inevitably been detri- 
mental to the career substitute whose hours have been curtailed and 
regular appointment indefinitely deferred. We believe the Post Office 
Department should be compelled to live up to the spirit as well as the 
letter of the law by limiting the number of temporary and/or sub- 
stitute employees to that stated in the act of June 4, 1936. 

(17) Section 606 be further amended by adding a new subsection 
to provide— 

Career substitute employees shall receive the same or equivalent treatment, 
compensation and/or time off as regular employees, with respect to overtime, 
weekend provisions during December and legal holidays, either specified in the 
Act of December 1941 or by Executive order. 

We have already discussed the necessity and practicability of 
according humane treatment to career substitutes in order that they 
might be induced to remain on the job until such time as they became 
regular employees. Certainly the committee will agree that it is 
unconscionable to work a substitute 12 hours at straight time pay 
where a “regular’’ would have to be paid time and one-half for at 
least 4 hours. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 


Section 3 on page 10 provides for the effective dates of this act. 
Particular emphasis is placed on subsection 7 to be effective as of 
December 3, 1955. Inasmuch as this would correct a long-standing 
inequity, we feel it would be entirely proper to provide for retro- 
activity. The increased pay would take effect as of January 1, 1960. 
It seems hardly necessary to emphasize to this committee that in 
private industry, when contracts are negotiated, it is a general rule 
that salary increases agreed upon take effect as of the date negotia- 
tions start. Two frequently postal and Federal employees have been 
penalized because of either delay by Congress or other causes. The 
additional moneys have been needed for a long time and the effective 
date of any increase agreed upon should revert to the date of the 
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original request. All other provisions of S. 3239 shall take effect the 
first day of the first pay period which begins after the date of enactment 
of this act. 

SUMMARY 


Before concluding, may we place final emphasis on the fact that a 
great deal has already been said about the settlement of the steel strike 
and its many ramifications as well as the fact that President Eisen- 
hower anticipates a possible surplus for this next year of over $4 
billion. We do not intend to discuss these issues any further, but 
sincerely hope they will receive your careful consideration in surveying 
the overall picture. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the committee, we well realize that Con- 
gress is looking forward to an early adjournment. We know also that 
the need of the postal employee is great, that time is of the essence, 
and that a nominal increase in pay will merely serve to accentuate the 
economic inequality of the postal worker. We believe S. 3239 con- 
tains the minimum requirements necessary to make post-office clerical 
employment attractive and desirable and these qualities are essential 
to the procurement and retention of capable, top-flight personnel. 

We believe along with previous witnesses that time is of the essence 
if there is to be any action on postal-pay raises in this session of Con- 
gress. Therefore, we request permission to insert our prepared state- 
ment into the record, and that we be granted the privilege of a few 
remarks. 

We have listened to the testimony of administration witnesses, 
both before the House committee and in this room, and we could not 


but be impressed by the similarity of their approach and conclusions. 
Budget Director Maurice H. Stans stated— 


there have been arguments over the cost of living, productivity, general wage 
trends, industrial wage averages, living standards and family budgets, movement 
in general economic indicators, and difficulties in recruiting and retaining staffs. 
It is true that all have been taken into account in fixing pay in private enterprise, 
but these factors do not provide a satisfactory means, either selectively or in 
combination, of measuring and adjusting Federal white-collar pay. The only 
sound course is to adopt the principle of setting Federal employee pay at rates 
comparable with those paid by private employers. 
Then he proceeded to take up each of the factors he had ruled out as a 
criterion in an effort to prove a case against a pay raise. Particularly 
offensive to postal employees was his oral statement that Federal 
employment was not ‘a welfare program.’ From the statistical 
testimony already before this committee, it should be very evident 
that postal and Federal employees do not ride “a gravy train,’’ nor 
do they seek anything but a reasonable day’s pay for a reasonable 
day’s work. 

; ; ; i ee ae to SE : 

The Budget Director, the Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Defense, Secretary of 
| . Tre ee . y . . < © z 
the Treasury, and the Postmaster General all summed up their testi- 
mony by recommending that there be no action taken on pay raise 
until the study being conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
was completed. Stans particularly insisted that the finished product 
would enable the Civil Service Commission and other agencies to 
establish complete comparability between rates in private industry 

. ; P ; 

and Government. Imagine their consternation when Mr. Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in answering 
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questions of members of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, admitted that comparability would be a most difficult 
process. He further stated that no part of the study was directed to 
comparability between jobs in private industry and postal jobs in the 
first four levels. It became more than evident that the entire ma- 
neuver was a stall when Mr. Clague revealed that the major portion of 
his study had been completed and was available to the other agencies 
of Government. 

Postmaster General Summerfield, referring to the 80-some-odd pay 
bills in the House, stated: 

With no proven justification for a pay increase, with no provision for raising 
the money, this committee and the Congress are being urged to more than double 
the postal deficit. Postal employees are being told that they have a real good 
prospect of getting a 23 percent pay increase. Those who hold out this illusory 
promise evidently feel secure in the knowledge that when the inevitable happens, 
the blame can be shifted to someone else. Mr. Chairman, as Postmaster General 
I must deplore this callous manipulation of the hopes and feelings of our more than 
half a million loyal postal employees. I must condemn the efforts of those who 
would make a political football of the postal employee. 

We certainly appreciate the interest expressed by the Postmaster 
General in the hopes and feelings of postal employees, but we are 
not impressed. It seems rather anomalous that those who are fighting 
to prevent economic equality for postal employees should describe the 
proponents are “callous manipulators.”’ 

If there is any callousness in the situation, it is the callous disregard 
evidenced by the Department with respect to pay levels, working 
conditions and the conduct of its labor management relations. 

Absence of true time and one-half, as guaranteed to labor in private 
industry, the exploitation of substitute and hourly employees, a cheap 
labor device that makes a mockery of the career civil service system, 
and many other such practices are typical. 

We note very recently the administration has come forth with much 
fanfare in advocating the adoption of its so-called medicare plan for 
the aged. This project has been estimated to cost in excess of $600 
million per year, with the same price tag to be met by various States. 
In this instance, the administration seems to lose sight of its oft 
repeated cries that the budget must be balanced and the expenditure 
of such an amount for a postal pay raise would prove inflationary. 

The Wall Street Journal on April 15, 1960, has carried a late report 
issued by the Commerce Department stating that the average “‘before 
tax income of the Nation’s 55.4 million families in 1959 rose to $6,520, 
up 4 percent from the year before.” In view of this report by the 
Commerce Department, it would seem all the more appropriate for this 
committee to seriously consider the recommendation of a pay raise for 
postal employees that would be commensurate with their needs in 
establishing a decent standard of living. 

May we again thank the chairman and members of this committee 
for this privilege of expressing the opinions and views of our member- 
ship. 

The Cuarrman. We are glad to have you come and testify on behalf 
of the bill. 

I certainly thank each and every one of you for coming here today. 

We are adjourned until Thursday at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the committee recessed until 
Thursday, May 12, 1960, at 10 a.m.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OrriceE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The committee was called to order at 10 a.m., in room 6202, New 
Senate Office Building, the Honorable Olin D. Johnston (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Johnston, Yarborough, and Carlson. 
Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director; J. Don Kerlin, 
assistant staff director; and Frank A. Paschal, minority clerk. 
The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. 
We will first hear from our distinguished colleague, Senator Stennis, 
of Mississippi. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before your committee in support of my bill, S. 568, which 
would make county ASC emplovees eligible for civil service retirement 
and insurance benefits but would retain the county committee’s 
procedure for hiring and administrative control of employees. 

I would like to say that Mr. C. T. Norris, one of our outstanding 
county office managers in Mississippi, is here to make a detailed state- 
ment in behalf of ASC county employees. Mr. Norris is county office 
manager in Quitman County, Miss., and is also president of the Na- 
tional Association of County ASC Office Employees. 

Mr. Chairman, these employees are administering Federal programs, 
they are paid entirely with Federal funds, and they are partially sub- 
ject to control of the State committeemen who are appointed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. These emplovees are also under the direct 
supervision of State office employees who are under the civil service 
program. Field supervisors review and help plan county office work 
and the Commodity Stabilization Service audits these county offices 
at least once a year to determine correctness of operation. 

The only retirement which these employees are now eligible to 
receive is social security. Civil service retirement has been provided 
for other U.S. workers that work side by side with ASC county em- 
plovees. For example, Soil Conservation Service, Farmers Home 
Administration, Forest Service, and county extension agents—who 
receive about one-third of their salary from Federal funds. 

A county ASC employee who retired under social security might 
draw $125 per month at age 65. This compares with a retirement of 
$437 per month for a civil service employee who has worked in the 
same county and has the same length of service. This certainly 
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appears to be an inequity and one which certainly should be adjusted. 

These employees should also be eligible for civil service retirement 
and low-cost Government life and health insurance. 

Mr. Chairman, these employees: 

1. Administer Federal programs; 

2. Are paid entirely with Federal funds; 

3. Disburse Federal funds; 

4. Are defended in court by Federal attorney for carrying out 
USDA regulations; 

5. County office manager is subject to approval by State committee 
or State administrator who are appointed by Secretary of Agriculture. 

It would seem to me that these employees substantially meet the 
three eligibility guide rules laid down by the Civil Service Commission, 
and I hope that the committee will include language in their bill which 
will make these deserving employees eligible for civil service benefits. 
Mr. Norris will go into this problem in more detail, and I know you 
will give his statement special consideration. 

The CHatrMan. You can rest assured that we will give this state- 
ment serious consideration. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I want to state that I am very 
pleased that the Senator appeared here on behalf of these people. | 
assure him on behalf of his folks that we will give them every considera- 
tion. 

I am personally familiar with these ASC county committees. We 
have 105 of them in Kansas. I know some of their work. 

Senator Stennis. I know the problem is in good hands when it is 
in your hands. 

The CHartrMAN. We certainly appreciate your coming during these 
hectic times when we are trying to do so much in so little time. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. Our next witness is Mr. Clyde R. Payne, secretary- 
treasurer, National Association of ASC County Office Employees, 
Jasper, Fla. 

I notice he is accompanied by Mr. C. T. Norris, president, NASCOE. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, I am Clyde R. Payne, Hamilton 
County ASC office manager, Jasper, Fla., and secretary-treasurer of 
the National Association of ASC County Employees. 

We have some five or six guests with us, other office managers for 
ASC, that we would like to introduce. Further, with your permission, 
I would like for Mr. Norris’ testimony to be first, if that is permissible. 

The CHarrMANn. Proceed as you wish. However, the Senate may 
issue a call for a vote on a bill. In that case I will have to leave. It 
might be better if you submit your statement and then summarize it, 
in the interest of saving time. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Payne, I wish to state that I am going to 
have to leave. We are marking up a bill in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee of which I am a member. I am sure if you could cooperate 
with the chairman and others it will be helpful. 

The Cuairman. We will give your testimony all the consideration 
possible. 

Mr. Payne. We shall waive reading. Each of us has a statement 
we would like to make to the committee. 

I will pass to Mr. Norris now, if I may. 

The CuarrMan. We will be glad to hear him. 
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STATEMENT OF C. T. NORRIS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF ASC COUNTY OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Norris. Mr. Chairman, my name is C. T. Norris. 

I would like to make a few comments in addition to the testimony 
we will give here. 

I am the county office manager of the Quitman County, Miss., 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Committee office. I 
am also president of the National Association of ASC County Office 
Employees. This organization represents the employees of county 
offices in 44 States, comprising over 95 percent of the county office 
employees in the United States, in matters concerning general welfare 
of these employees. It is in this capacity that I appear before you 
here today. 

Our concern for the welfare of county office employees is of long 
duration. I have been a county office employee for over 22 years, 
and I believe that I am entitled to be recognized as a Federal worker. 
It is for this reason that we ask this committee to so recognize all ASC 
county office employees as Federal employees and so designate them 
in the language of your pending legislation. 

In order to show you why we are so absolutely convinced that we 
are fully Federal workers and therefore should be recognized as Fed- 
eral employees for purposes of pay raises for Federal employees, for 
retirement purposes, and for low cost Government life insurance and 
health insurance, my colleagues and I would like to familiarize vou 
with the background of the working conditions of county office man- 
agers and other employees. We think this is particularly pertinent in 
view of a past report to your committee by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, which report we in no way agree with. 

To begin with, we say that we substantially meet the three guide 
rules laid down by the Civil Service Commission for Federal employ- 
ees. The only area in which we do not meet this would be in employ- 
ment by the local county ASC committee who are not recognized as 
Federal officers, even though they sign an oath of office the same as 
you do. Even so, they cannot hire an office manager who is not ap- 
proved by the State ASC personnel—Federal officers—and one who 
meets the employment requirements as set out in State and National 
instructions. 

We do meet the other two requirements because— 

(1) We are under the direct supervision of State office employees. 
A farmer fieldman visits county offices at regular intervals to review 
and help plan and direct the county office work. State office reviewers, 
or auditors, make regular visits to county offices to determine the 
adequacy of county office operations and to recommend the necessary 
corrective action if deficiencies are found. CSS auditors visit county 
offices at least once a year to determine the correctness of its opera- 
tions. All work instructions and regulations are forwarded by State 
ASC offices for county offices to follow. 

(2) The third item used by the Civil Service Commission to deter- 
mine a Federal employee is whether he is engaged in the performance 
of Federal functions under authority of an act of Congress. 

Gentlemen, attached, to the back of your copy of this statement is 
a picture of county office instructions which I, as a county office 
manager, must follow to the dotting of an ‘‘i” and the crossing of a 
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“t”’. The first four of these books cover our administrative work such 
as management standards; county administrative handbook, Secre- 
tary’s regulations, and incentive award handbook, all issued by 
USDA, CSS; and the Mississippi State ASC office instructions. The 
fifth book covers fiscal operations; the next three books cover the 
agricultural conservation program. The next two cover the farm 
storage facility loan program, and the next four cover the various 
marketing quota and acreage allotment programs enacted by act of 
Congress. The 15th book covers determination of performance on 
allotment programs. The next eight books cover the various price- 
support programs authorized by Congress, and the last three books 
cover the soil bank program. 

Gentlemen, there are approximately 3,750 pages in these 25 books 
which my clerks and I must be so thoroughly familiar with that we 
can answer questions of our farmers without going to the book, and 
yet be right so that the programs authorized by Congress may be 
properly carried out. All of these program functions were authorized 
by Congress or by an Executive order. Those are all of the instruc- 
tions we have. We do no other work than that authorized by you or 
an Executive order and whenever a new action program is authorized 
by Congress it usually winds up in the county ASC office for admin- 
istration. 

To further show the direction of our activities by a Federal officer 
let me point out the following examples: 

Book 1 states that it is the responsibility of the county office manager 
to see that programs are carried out effectively and efficiently, to keep 
the committee informed on program development and the operation of 
the county office; advise the State office of budget needs; to see that 
funds are properly safeguarded and accounted for; to see that fiscal 
records are carefully and accurately prepared and maintained; that 
the office is efficiently organized; to hire, train, and properly supervise 
good employees; for seeing that farmers and others receive necessary 
information about programs; for seeing that the public is dealt with 
fairly, understandingly and courteously; for making sure that reports 
are accurate and on time; that Federal and State procedures are 
properly maintained; that files and records are kept in accordance 
with a system prescribed by the State office; for seeing that the 
Extension agent, SCS technician, Forestry Service representative, and 
the FHA county supervisor are adequately informed about ASC pro- 
grams— incidentally these are all recognized as Federal employees and 
the instructions for operation of all of their programs combined are 
not one-half those shown here. These instructions further require 
that county office employees should, of course, strive to build a high 
degree of public confidence in the county office and the programs 
authorized by act of Congress. The county office manager is also 
responsible for properly receiving, accounting for, and disposing of all 
Federal funds, including negotiable instruments, coming into custody 
of the county office. In Mississippi county office manager applicants 
must have completed 4 years of study in a recognized college or 
university unless waived for demonstrated ability and experience 
requirement. 

Book 16 states that the county office manager, or an employee 
designated by him in writing, shall approve all CCC loans, purchase 
agreements, loan repayments, loan settlements, and all forms and 
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documents involved in the loan program. He also has the respon- 
sibility for issuing certificates of interest and sight drafts on Federal 
Reserve banks. This, plus additional responsibilities for this program 
too voluminous to detail here. We disburse millions of dollars of 
Federal funds under this Federal function. 

One of the most recent agricultural acts of this Congress was Public 
Law 86-80, making nonrecourse price support available to any 
person in excess of $50,000 on any designated 1960 field crop only 
if it is found he has made the necessary reduction in the acreage 
devoted to the commodity to qualify. The operating procedure issued 
by USDA, CSS, for this program is referred to as 5 PS (60) and states 
the county office manager in the county in which an application is filed shall be 
responsible for fully explaining the provisions applicable to the exemption, for 
providing application forms upon request, for assisting a producer in his appli- 
cation; for the determination, review, and approval of the data within his applica- 
ble county, and for distributing the forms in accordance with the applicable 
instructions. 

County ASC office employees are in no way connected with county 
or State governments. Any reference herein to ‘State office’? means 
the State ASC office, which is a Federal Government office. All 
county office salaries are paid from Federal funds and all work 
responsibilities are to Federal employees or county ASC committee- 
men, who cannot serve as committeemen if they hold any major 
county or State government office. 

Gentlemen, these are but representative examples of the designated 
responsibilities and duties of an office manager as outlined in these 
instructions. How, then, can anyone say that we do not work under 
the supervision and direction of a Federal officer, and that we are not 
engaged in the performance of Federal functions under authority of 
an act of Congress or an Executive order? 

The Civil Service Retirement Act, according to the chairman to 
the Civil Service Commission, is a staff retirement system adopted as 
part of the personnel policy of the Federal Government. As an 
integral part of the Government’s personnel program the system is 
designed to provide benefits in the nature of an award for faithful 
service received by the United States. I do not believe you ean find a 
group of employees who have more faithfully served the United States 
by carrying out the programs authorized by Congress or Executive 
order than have ASC county office employees. And there can be no 
questions that the sole function of county office employees is to 
administer Federal programs. 

As to our need for the salary increase I would like to point out 
the comparative salary of other agricultural workers in my home 
county. I believe these are fairly representative. These workers will 
get the increase for designated Federal employees if the Congress passes 
the legislation being considered. 


Per annum 
County ASC office manager ee _ $6, 450 
County FHA supervisor 6, 585 
County SCS technician____- 2 ers : : 7, 930 
County Extension agent________- ° 3 8, 250 


_I receive as much salary, I’m told, as any office manager in Missis- 
sippi. Our work requirements and qualification requirements are 
as high as those for these other employees. Certainly our responsi- 
bility is as great or greater. The requirements of my family for 
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living expenses are as great. Certainly it appears to me that this 
committee, out of fairness to our approximately 14,905 coworkers 
should put into your legislation a designation that we be considered 
Federal employees for the purposes mentioned above and stop once 
and for all time the injustices created by the delay in our pay increase 
such as occurred 2 years ago when we were delayed for 18 months in 
getting our increase, resulting in a loss of about $900 for office mana- 
gers and a corresponding loss to all other ASC employees. In fact 
since 1950 county ASC employees have received approximately 16 
percent less salary increase than presently classified Government 
workers and steelworkers. This is actual pay without fringe benefits 
available to both of these groups and not available to county ASC 
employees. 

The last raise we received—the one we received 18 months after 
designated Federal employees—was granted only after insistence by 
Congress. ‘ 

We prety petition you gentlemen to consider our plea and 
grant us equal consideration with other Federal workers. We ask 
nothing more than to become legitimate members of USDA after 
26 years of hard work. Gentlemen, we thank you for your time and 
when Mr. Payne has presented his testimony we will be glad to answer 
any questions you may have. 

We certainly hope that you gentlemen will offer an amendment to 
your legislation similar to the one included in the House bill which 
would include county ASC employees for the fringe benefits as well 
as the pay raises. 

Those fringe benefits are very, very important and it is my gen- 
eral understanding that the bill that the President vetoed was pri- 
marily aimed at vocational agriculture instructors more than it was 
the county ASC employees, and maybe county ASC employees were 
included, too. 

a that is just an observation along with the veto of the previous 
ill. 

We have quite a detailed statement, each of us, but we won’t try 
to go through it at all. I would like to point out that according to thie 
Civil Service Commission Chairman these fringe benefits are offered 
as a reward for faithful service to the U.S. Government. We certainly 
feel that all of the service of the county ASC employees is to the U.S. 
Government and we feel that we should be so recognized. 

We appreciate the opportunity to come here before you and to 
file our statements with you for your consideration. 

We certainly hope that you can find room in your bill to include 
ASC employees. 

The Cuarrman. I gather that your recommendation is to permit 
you to make all the back payments to be included in its retirement 
plan. 

Mr. Norris. We would like to come under civil service under the 
extension plan which is not full registered service, but would provide 
all the fringe benefits of the civil service system to county ASC 
employees, and to come into it under the same rules and regulations 
that the Extension Service and other people have come into the Federal 
civil service system. If that calls for paying back time, certainly 
we want to come into it under the rules and regulations that they have 
in the past. 
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The CuarrMAN. Does the House bill provide for that? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; it does. 

The CHAIRMAN. So you are satisfied with the House amendment? 

Mr. Norris. Yes, sir; we are very satisfied. 

The CuarrMAN. How does it treat the social security coverage 
that you already have? 

Mr. Norris. We understand that the social security coverage is to 
be included under the retirement program as part of our back time. 
As far as the details of just how the application of the funds that we 
paid into social security would be applied, I am not absolutely clear 
on that. But we understand that it will be applied toward civil 
service retirement. 

The CuarrMANn. You can rest assured that we will give this all the 
consideration we possibly can. As I said, I can’t speak for the 
committee. It could be included and it will be discussed in committee. 

Mr. Norris. We have with us Mr. Woodrow Jones of Texas; Mr. 
W. L. Clayton of Pennsylvania; Mr. Frank Thomas and Mr. Ray 
Owensby of Virginia; Mr. Joe Flood from Oklahoma; Mr. Ralph 
Farr from South Carolina; Mrs. Nelson Barber from North Carolina; 
and Mr. Nelson Reilly from Maryland. I wanted to introduce them. 

The CHatrMan. We are glad to have your presence here. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE R. PAYNE. SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION 
AND CONSERVATION COUNTY EMPLOYEES (NASCOE) 


Mr. Payne. I am Clyde R. Payne, Hamilton County ASC office 


manager, Jasper, Fla., and secretary-treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of the ASC County Employees. 

The National Association of Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Employees, commonly called NASCOE, is a voluntary 
organization of county agricultural stabilization and conservation 
employees—hereafter referred to as ASC employees. The purpose of 
appearing before this committee is to request equalization of ASC 
county employees with other Federal workers. The sole purpose of 
this organization is to promote the welfare of its members and later 
on we will explain to you how our welfare needs promoting. Fach 
State, if they desire, forms a State organization of ASC county em- 
ployees and then pay into the NASCOE treasury $3 per member 
from their respective State. All officers of NASCOE and the State 
organizations are full-time employees and receive no salary and any 
time they are working on organization affairs they are on leave at no 
expense to the Government. Each State affiliated with NASCOE 
has two members on the board of directors of NASCOE. NASCOE 
has an executive committee representing the five CSS geographic 
areas of the United States. They are: Don Rapp, Northwest area; 
Ira Cate, Southwest area; W. L. Jones, Northeast area; Thelma 
Sutter, Midwest area; Jack Gipson, Southeast area; C. T. Norris, 
president; Clyde R. Payne, secretary-treasurer. 

As stated above, no member of NASCOE receives any salary but 
does receive his actual out-of-pocket cost for expenses. NASCOE 
has on a retainer basis Dillard B. Lassiter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D.C., who keeps us advised on legislative activity and 
ussists us in legislative work. 
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The chief objectives at this time are: 
1. Retirement; 
2. Low-cost Government life insurance; 
3. Government health insurance; 
4. Equal salaries with other Federal workers performing 
similar jobs. % 
Each of these objectives will be discussed later separately. 
It is realized this hearing is chiefly on salary increases but we feel 


’ 


and believe that you do also, that items 1, 2, and 3 above are part 
of salary merely paid in benefits and not cash. 
We would now like to discuss each of our objectives individually, 


1. RETIREMENT 


We are covered under social security, but we do not feel this is an 
adequate retirement for a career employee of the Federal Government. 
Social security is the very minimum benefit required by law. ASC 
county office employees of USDA have determined it is inadequate. 
Congress has determined it is inadequate for all Federal workers 
except ASC. Social security is not determined adequate for the jani- 
tor in a post office ; why is it adequate for ASC county office employees? 
Big business has determined social security is inadequate for their 
employees, and have a supplemental retirement plan. Civil service 
retirement has been determined necessary for the other USDA workers 
that work beside us in the counties each day. As example the SCS, 
FHA, and the county agricultural agent—who receives about one- 
third of his salary from Federal funds. 

We feel we deserve a comparable retirement program. Using 
myself as an example, I would retire under social security with $127 
per month at 65. My counterpart with a related USDA agency will 
receive approximately $437 per month. 


2. LOW-COST GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE 


All Federal employees paid entirely with Federal funds—and some 
that are paid only one-third—receive this benefit which is actually a 
salary supplement. We will not go into the working details of this 
program, but we respectfully request you to report favorably to the 
Congress that we receive this benefit 


3. HEALTH INSURANCE 


This is a health insurance program where the Government shares the 
cost of the insurance with the employee. The same statements under 
item 2 above are applicable here. As you know, Public Law 86-382 
gives this benefit to other Federal workers. 

In recapping our first three objectives we would like to state that 
employees at the county level of the agriculture Extension Service 
receive or will receive these benefits we request. Further, they are 
paid only approximately one-third of their salaries from a Federal 
source and ASC county employees are paid 100 percent. 
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Note comparisons: 








\dminister Federal programs 

Paid entirely with Federal funds 

TN ree rm ee nea 
Defended in court by Federal attorneys for carrying out USDA regulations 
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You will note the question marks by the “Employed by Federal 
officers’ under ASC. Office managers of ASC generally come up 
through the trainee program; for example, a person is employed by 
the State committee which is Federal and under civil service as a 
county office manager trainee and placed in a county to learn the 
work and then later is hired by a county ASC committee subject to 
standards provided by Washington and the State committees. We 
like this system. Let us hasten to add that we have no objection to 
agriculture extension having these benefits; we are happy for them 
to receive them. We merely feel we should have them also, along 
with our other sister USDA agencies on the county level, namely Soil 
Conservation Service and Farmers Home Administration. We urge 
you to report favorably on any one of the bills before you that will 
place us under the purview of civil service for retirement and allow us 
to be eligible for low cost life and health insurance. 


4, EQUAL SALARIES WITH OTHER FEDERAL WORKERS PERFORMING 
SIMILAR DUTIES 


We feel our job administering USDA action programs is just as 
important and generally speaking is considerably more difficult than 
the other USDA jobs on the county level, yet our salaries are lower 
than the salaries of our sister agencies by approximately 12 to 16 
percent at this time. Another point here is that the Congress granted 
an across-the-board increase of 10 percent effective January 1, 1958, 
to civil service employees, then in July 1959, or 18 months later, we of 
ASC received an approximate 10-percent raise. This little example 
reveals we lost considerable sums of salary by being left out for 18 
months. We respectfully request this committee to amend any pay 
bills before you to include ASC county employees. 

So far we have been discussing our desired and deserved needs to 
equalize us with other Federal workers. Gentlemen, we haven’t 
requested anything that is not granted other Federal workers. All 
we ask is not to be treated as stepchildren. 

The Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation—ASC—people 
carry out certain Federal programs assigned to them by the Congress, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Executive order, and so forth. The head- 
quarters is in the U.S. Department of Agriculture Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Then there are State ASC offices—wholly Federal, 
with all employees under civil service with the individual State 
governments having nothing whatsoever to do with them. Then 
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county ASC offices—again administering only Federal programs, but 
the personnel are not considered Federal for retirement, health 
insurance, life insurance, and so forth; only considered F ederal to do 
Federal work and do not enjoy the privilege of other Federal workers 
performing similar duties on the county level, such as Soil Conserva- 
tion Service technicians, extension agents, Farmers Home Administra- 
tion county supervisors, et cetera. 

Now I would like to tell you the Federal duties we perform on the 
county level: Agriculture Stabilization employees—ASC—on county 
level administer directly to farmers of the United States a great number 
of the gigantic USDA farm programs such as the soil bank, agricul- 
tural conservation, marketing quotas—tobacco, cotton, whe t, pea- 
nuts, and rice—Commodity Credit loans, wool incentive pay ments, 
sugar, et cetera. This is practically all the action programs of USDA. 

hat is a short description. If you visit a county ASC office you 
will see the bookkeeping work that goes with the job and the shelf after 
shelf of instructions that have some changes made almost daily. We 
assure you this i is quite a job. 

Our superiors above the county level are under civil service and 
receive the items we are requesting which all relate to salary in ‘cold 
cash” or supplemental benefits. Let us give you some facts that in 
our opinion prove we are Federal workers: 

1. Appointment subject to approval of Federal officers and per- 
sonnel must meet requirements of USDA. 

2. Hours of duty, salary schedule, leave earnings, and supervision 
of work in accordance with Federal regulations and instructions. 

3. Personnel management in accordance with standards for Federal 
employees. 

4. Performing only those functions authorized and/or directed by 
acts of Congress or Executive order. 

5. Salary scales determined by USDA. 

6. Considered employees under USDA incentive awards programs. 

7. Covered under U.S. Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916. 

8. Salary compensation received from Federal funds authorized by 
Congress. 

9. Restrictions on private business and political activity similar to 
civil service worker. 

10. May be removed from employment by Federal officers. 

11. Afforded legal assistance by Federal attorneys in case of suit 
against a committee or employee when acting in their official capacity 
in behalf of the Secretary of Agriculture in the performance of 
assigned duties. 

12. Space is provided free in U.S. post office buildings, Federal, of 
course—for ASC offices wherever such space is available. 

13. Agricultural conservation program funds are used, up to 5 
percent of each county’s allocation, to pay salaries of Soil Conserva- 
tion Service employees who are registered civil service employees, 
to carry out a part of the agricultural conservation program on a local 
level. The major part of this same program is administered by county 
ASC employees. 

14. Excused from duty on other than legal holiday when the 
holiday falls on Saturday by Executive order applicable to certain 


Federal employees. Example: July 3, 1959—Executive order of 
June 12, 1959. 
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15. Purchase all available supplies from General Services’ Federal 
depots. 

16. Have no connection whatsoever with city, county or State 
governments nor paid with any funds from these sources. 

17. Employees in county ASC offices actually write drafts for mil- 
lions of dollars on the Commodity Credit Corporation under various 
programs such as soil bank and price support. 

18. Supervised by Federal officers. 

19. Acts as agent for Secretary of Agriculture. 

From the foregoing it should be concluded that the only areas in 
which county office employees are not considered as Federal em- 
ployees are those dealing with retirement, life and health insurance, 
and salary increases when other Federal workers receive them, and 
an average salary below our sister agencies. 

Lack of fringe benefits in the past has caused and will continue to 
cause, unless corrected, ASC to be unable to keep or recruit competent 
personnel to administer the farm programs. We could give several 
recent examples of this statement. 

It is felt these benefits can be given ASC personnel as the precedent 
has already been set by giving all the items asked for by ASC county 
personnel to the county agriculture extension service who are paid 
approximately one-third by State funds, one-third by county and the 
other one-third by Federal. They receive one-third Federal salary 
and receive the Federal fringe benefits, yet ASC county people receive 
——— salaries from Federal funds and do not receive the fringe 
benefits. 

It is also felt that any time an across-the-board salary increase is 
ss, * Federal workers that ASC county employees should be 
included. 

We would like to emphasize the fact we believe in the State and 
county ASC committee system and believe our requested legislation 
could be granted without disrupting the county system as the Soil 
Conservation Service and Farmers Home Administration have the 
benefits we desire and deserve and they have county committeemen. 

We believe the people of this great Nation want all Federal em- 
ployees treated alike and we know you believe in equalization, there- 
fore we ask you to equalize ASC county personnel. 

If you have any questions, and we hope you have, the president of 
NASCOE whom you have already heard, or some of our board of 
directors or executive committee who are here will be glad to attempt 
to answer them. 

We thank you for granting us this hearing. 

I would like to make one short statement to reemphasize the fact 
that we are paid wholly with Federal funds. We only perform Fed- 
eral functions authorized by Congress by Executive order. We have 
no connection whatsoever with any county, State, or city government. 
We are 100 percent Federal. 

The CuarrMan. Who determines your salary? 

Mr. Payne. The U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The CuatrMANn. Are you paid by Government check? 

_ Mr. Payne. Sir, we are sent quarterly a Government check from— 
in my particular area—the Atlanta Disbursing Office. And it is made 
out to the treasurer, which in my case is me, in my county. We 
deposit that check in the county, in a local bank, and then in turn I, 
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as treasurer in the county, write a check, with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on it, to each employee. 

The CuatrMAN. That has been one of the troubles with other 
Government workers. So many things are deducted from a worker’s 
check that he does not know what his basic salary is. That is the 
reason I asked that question. 

Mr. Payne. That we don’t think would be any problem, that deduc- 
tion, because we deduct social security now on the local level and 
remit it to the proper sources. 

The CuarrMAN. How are you employed? 

Mr. Payne. County office managers in most States that I know 
anything about come up through what we call a trainee program. 
The State committees, who are Federal, and under civil service, 
employ a nice young man or elderly man and send him into a county 
as what we call a trainee. I have one in my county at the present 
time, in Florida. He will serve there 6 to 8 months and then some 
county will come open with a job and he will be assigned over there. 

The county committee will have to approve him and the State 
committee will have to approve him. 

The CuarrMan. Don’t you come under regular civil service? 

Mr. Payne. No, sir. We fill out application forms that are almost 
identical to the standard form 57 for similar examinations under civil 
service. In fact, they look to me almost word-for-word right down 
the line, based on experience. 

The CuarrMaNn. Although you are not civil service, you are not in 
politics? 

Mr. Payne. No, sir. We have no problem with politics 

Mr. Norris. We are under penalty of dismissal if we engage in it. 

Mr. Payne. Mr. Chairman, our standards for employment are 100 
percent set by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, and not on the 
local level. 

The CuarrMan. You have a fine organization. I just wanted to 
bring that out. 

Mr. Payne. It is pretty big. I would be afraid to guess how many 
checks we write each year on the Federal Government. 

Mr. Norris. $34 million in Mississippi in the last 12 months. 

The CHarrMAN. People don’t realize we have between 15 and 20 
million people getting Government checks. 

Mr. Norris. There are 14,905 county ASC employees. 

The CuHairman. And I am not taking into consideration military 
personnel when I say that. 

Mr. Payne. Sometimes we are considered Federal. For instance 
under the employees incentive program that the Federal Government 
has, here is an award that one of our friends got. It says: 

istablished pursuant to Public Law 600, 79th Congress, 

We are considered Federal there, but on other things we are not 
considered Federal. 

We are kind of stepchildren, I believe. 

The CuatrMan. You are still doing a mighty good job. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you sir. We try to. 

Mr. Norris. We appreciate the opportunity of being here. 

The CuatrMANn. We will certainly give this serious consideration. 

Mr. Dillard B. Lasseter, executive officer, Organization of Profes- 
sional Employees, Department of Agriculture is our next witness. 
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STATEMENT OF DILLARD B. LASSETER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
ORGANIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES, U.S. DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Lasserer. My name is Dillard B. Lasseter. I am executive 
officer of the Organization of Professional Employees of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Our organization, usually referred to as 
OPEDA, has some 5,000 members who are located in the 50 States, 
various territories and possessions, and in a number of foreign coun- 
tries. Our members are in grades GS-5 through GS-18. They do 
scientific, professional, technical, and administrative work. With few 
exceptions they are career employees who are dependent upon their 
yovernment salaries for a livelihood. 

We are grateful for this opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee in behalf of our members. Our purpose in coming here is most 
respectfully to urge prompt and decisive action by the Congress to 
effect a pay increase for Federal classified employees. Specifically, 
we endorse and recommend enactment of legislation to provide the 
increase of 9 percent approved by the House committee. 

The members of our organization and other classified employees in 
comparable positions are caught in a long-range economic squeeze. 
In spite of salary adjustments during and since the war, they have, as 
a group, less real income today than they had 20 years ago. Rises in 
prices and taxes have more than offset their increases in pay. The 
following table compares entrance salaries at the various grade levels 
in 1939 and 1960 and shows the amount and percent of increase re- 
quired at this time to restore 1939 buying power. 


Civil service salaries (1939 and 1960) and increases needed to restore 1939 buying 
power 





Entrance salary | To restore 1939 buying power ! 


| | 
| | Increase required 
1939 | 1960 | Required | 
salary | 


Grade (GS) 


Dollars Percent 


| 
260 | 
440 

620 | 
800 
000 
300 
600 | 
900 | 
200 
590 
890 | 
600 
, 600 
5, 500 | 
000 


295 
526 
848 19 
132 | 23 
,414 | 26 
680 | 28 
951 | 30 
215 | 32 
982 | 36 
, 070 | 41 
, 032 | 44 
, 895 | 61 


8 
13 


c 
| 
92 | 3 
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! Takes into account rise in consumer price index from 1939 to January 1960 and increase in Federal income 
taxes. Amo int of tax is based on married couple with 2 dependents and no other income and assumes 
deductions of 10 percent of adjusted gross income. Direct effect of increases in State and other taxes not 
considered. 


Note.—Allowing for changes in cost of living and Federal income taxes, the present equivalent of a prewar 
salary of $9,000 is $23,519. Equivalent of a prewar $10,000 is $26,482. 


As mentioned above, members of OPEDA are in grades GS—5 and 
up. It will be seen in the above table that a pay increase of 13 
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percent would be required to restore 1939 buying power to employees 
in grade GS-5. At grade GS-15, the increase required goes up to 
61 percent. The ascending scale of increases required is due to (1) 
steeply graduated income taxes, coupled with (2) wartime pay in- 
creases that were proportionately greater in the lower grades. The 
pay ‘floor’ has gone up relatively further and faster than the pay 
“ceiling.” Severe compression of salaries in the middle and higher 
grades has resulted. It is for this reason that we favor a flat per- 
centage increase for all grades at this time, as approved by the House 
committee. 


While the living standards of Federal classified employees have 
gone down over the years, most other workers enjoy a higher standard 
of living, more real income, than ever before. There is abundant 
data from both official and private sources to show this. The following 


excerpts, for example, are quoted from U.S. News & World Report, 
May 2, 1960, pages 41-42: 


Once again, the incomes of American families are going up. 

On April 18, the U.S. Department of Commerce announced that the level of 
personal income in this country hit a new high of $393.5 billion, annual rate, 
during March of 1960. This means that people are now making $18.1 billion 
a year more than they were making a year ago. 

* * * Are people really any better off as a result of this increased income, 
when you consider that the dollar, because of high prices and high taxes, buys 
so much less in terms of goods and services? 

The fact is that “real” income, purchasing power, has gone up substantially 
in the last 12 years and is continuing to increase in 1960. 

Take a look at the situation 12 years ago. At that time, shortly after World 
War II, the average family had an income of $4,130 a year. Out of this the 
Federal income tax took $410, slightly less than 10 percent, leaving $3,720 for 
spending or saving. 

Since then, the average family income has gone up to $6,520, a gain of 58 
percent. The Federal income tax now takes $640, which still is less than 10 per- 
cent of income. That leaves $5,880 for spending or saving. 

Living costs, in the same period, have gone up about 30 percent. On that 
basis, the family that had an income of $3,720 after taxes in 1947 needs an income 
of about $4,480 at the present time, just to offset inflation and maintain the same 
buying power. The actual increase in income, after Federal income tax, exceeds 
that amount by about a thousand dollars. 

* * * When allowance is made for the Federal income tax and inflation— 
including the rise in sales taxes and property taxes—the buying power of the 
average family turns out to be 23 percent higher than it was 12 years ago. Thus 
there has been a gain of nearly one-fourth in the standard of living * * *. 

In 1960, with incomes rising still higher, average income per family is expected 
to be $6,740. Indicated gain in buying power, 1947-60: 26 percent. 

The conclusion that people are better off doesn’t hold for all occupations 
* * * but it does hold for the country as a whole. 


It clearly does not hold for Federal workers in classified rositions« 
Those in the bottom two grades have some increase in buyirg power, 
and many individuals have attained increased buying rower through 
grade promotions and step increases over the years. There has also 
been a small rise in the general grade level, induced by the lag in 
revision of pay scales. With all these forces at work, however, the 
fact remains that the standard of living of classified workers as a 
grovr has gone down, not up. This is due to inadequate pay, not to 
possible defects in the classification plan or to the fact that not all 
Federal employees are under the same pay plan. The pending increase 
of 9 percent will alleviate this situation somewhat. 

A major inducement in recruiting professional, scientific, and ad- 
ministrative workers for the Government service is the entrance salary 
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and the prospects of advancement within the service. The Govern- 
ment is now at a severe disadvantage both with respect to the begin- 
ning salary which it offers and the maximum salary which the recruit 
may hope to attain. 

In occupations such as engineering, with qualified workers in short 
supply, beginners may now be employed under certain conditions in 
grade GS-7. Formerly they could be recruited only at grade GS-5. 
Meanwhile, however, starting salaries for engineers have gone up both 
faster and further outside the Government. This is shown in the 
following table, which gives average starting salaries of engineering 
graduates employed by private companies: 


Average monthly Average monthly 
starting salary ! starting salary! 


$244 
250 
261 
260 
270 
305 
325 


Management, December 1959, vol. xxi, No. 12, published by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Data from annual surveys by Dr. Frank 8. Endicott, Northwestern University. 


It is estimated that in 1960 the industry average will be approxi- 
mately $501. This is based on past trends and present conditions. 
This industry average of $500 compares with a present Government 
maximum of $490. And at this figure, Government engineers have 
highly preferred treatment when compared with most other classes of 
professional, technical, and scientific workers. The others are nor- 
mally recruited at the minimum rate of grade GS-5, which is $4,040 
per annum, or $336.67 per month. 

In announcing the new maximum entrance rate for engincers, 
effective the first pay period in May, the Washington Post, on March 
30, 1960, reported as follows: 

CSC conceded that the higher Federal rate will continue to lag behind salaries 
offered by many industries. It can’t raise them higher. CSC said an increasing 


number of graduates in the professions were rejecting Government job offers and 
many wouldn’t even consider Federal employment because of the low salaries. 


The maximum rate now available to a top career scientist or 
executive in a regularly classified GS-18 “supergrade’”’ position in the 
Federal service is $17,500. Compare this with rates paid outside the 
‘Government. 

For example, Fortune magazine, November 1959, reports the 
results of a study of 1,674 top executives in various lines of business. 
The report includes data on salaries. The average (median) salary of 
all the executives was $73,584. Only 2 percent received less than 
$25,000; 1.8 percent received $250,000 and over. 

The Fortune figures are supported by a special report on executive 
pay in U.S. News & World Report, May 9, 1960, pages 64-67. This 
report is— 


* * * based on figures on executives’ pay for 1959 just filed with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission by major business concerns. 


Selected highlights of this report: 


The range of pay: For board chairman, $50,000 to $670,350. Typical (median) 
pay, $131,100. For presidents, $40,000 to $600,100. Typical pay, $125,000. 
For vice presidents, $33,100 to $515,100. Typical pay, $76,000. 
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Of 170 officials on whom reports were available for both 1958 and 1959: For 
1958, pay averaged $169,600; for 1959, pay averaged $186,400; increase, $16,800, 
or 10 percent. 

Traditionally the Government has not competed on a dollar basis 
for executive, scientific, or professional personnel. It is believed, 
however, that the disparity has never been so great as at present. 
Be that as it may, let us consider some data on salaries in a field where 
the Government might more reasonably be expected to compete. 
The National Education Association has issued the results of its 19th 
biennial salary survey, Research Report 1959-R14._ In this report 
are shown salaries paid various classes of public school administrators, 
1958-59, in urban districts of 100,000 or more population in various 
parts of the country. We find in this report, for example, that school 
superintendents in some of the larger (500,000 and over) cities were 
paid as follows: Denver, Colo., $25,000; Cincinnati, Ohio, $25,000; 
Minneapolis, Minn., $26,000; San Diego, Calif., $26,000; Los Ange les, 
Calif., $34,000; Chicago, Ill., $37,500. In various cities under 500,000 
population, school superintendents were paid as follows: Bibb County 
(Macon), Ga., $18,200; Wilmington, Del., $19,780; Hartford, Conn., 
$18,820; Fresno, Calif., $22,700: Tucson, Ariz., $19,914: Fort Wayne, 
Ind., $23,000; Newark, N.J., $24,000; Des Moines, Iowa, $22,500; 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., $19,000; Gary, Ind., $23,000; Long Beach, 
Calif., $27,465. 

May we conclude our statement by again pointing out that the 
present maximum classified pay rate, available to only a few top 
civil servants, is $17,500. Under the pending 9-percent increase 
approved by the House committee, it would be $19,075. We strongly 
urge your committee and the Congress to take such action as may be 
necessary to effect the 9-percent increase. 

I would like to explain I happen to be here in a dual capacity. 
You remember that famous bill S. 4101 vetoed in 1955, which was 
your bill, included Federal employees who served at one time in a 
Federal-State relationship. This group here is a different group. 
These people are altogether Federal. 

I might say that we are vet working on that other bill. Those 
people haven’t given up because we believe in it. I thought I would 
just set the record straight on that. 

Thank you very much. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Lassiter. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. John G. Brady, chairman of the Committee 
on Legislation, National Association of Internal Revenue Employees, 
Richmond, Va., is our next witness. 

Would you inform the committee who you have accompanying 
you here this morning. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN G. BRADY, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE EMPLOYEES, RICHMOND, VA., ACCOMPANIED BY GEORGE 
BURSACH, SECRETARY-TREASURER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE EMPLOYEES, AND MRS. HELEN H. 
CAMERON AND MRS. LUCILLE I. KESTER, INTERNAL REVENUE 
SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Brapy. On my right, Mr. Chairman, I have Mrs. Lucille I. 
Kester from our Internal Revenue Service, Washington, D.C. On 
my left, Mrs. Helen H. Cameron, Washington, D.C., Internal Revenue 
Service; both of these ladies are on annual leave. And Mr. George 
Bursach, from our national office in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I am John G. Brady, Richmond, Va., chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation for the National Association of 
the Internal Revenue Employees. I am an employee of Internal 
Revenue Service for the past 27 years and presently am appearing 
before this committee on annual leave. 

Our association is composed only of Internal Revenue Service 
employees and has over 23,000 members. Our membership is com- 
posed of both clerical and technical employees. 

Our national convention of 600 delegates in Boston, Mass., in 
September 1959, pointed out the following through resolution No. 4 
relating to pay raise: 


Whereas the economic status of Federal classified employees has steadily 


worsened since World War II; and 

Whereas the current wage demands of large unions such as the autoworkers, 
railroad workers, steelworkers, and like groups keep the cost of living constantly 
high and rising higher: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we petition Congress and the President of the United States 
for adequate pay raises to restore the economie status of the classified workers. 

We are here today to support and urge a pay raise for all Federal 
employees. We know and appreciate, too, Mr. Chairman, that you 
and others on the committee have always given sympathetic help 
and assistance to the Federal employee, and they all appreciate it. 

Our technical organization needs trained employees. I do not 
need to tell you gentlemen that we cannot get any of these employees 
off the street. We have to bring them in from colleges and schools 
and train them for a period of time before they are of real value to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

If we are to maintain a topflight tax collection agency, we must 
maintain adequate compensation for these employees or we will 
lose them to private enterprise. 

The establishment of salaries for Federal employees is a legislative 
process and, most certainly, the Federal pay situation will be con- 
sidered by this 86th Congress. In this connection, it becomes the 
duty and responsibility of all Federal employees to furnish our elected 
Senators with facts and figures in order that they may efficiently and 
effectively serve us. 

We are proud to be employees of the Federal Government and we 
recognize the many responsibilities that attach to being public serv- 
ants. We endorse economy in Government, we favor control over 
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inflation, and we realize that we must from time to time be identified 
as ‘“‘the last with the least” to help our Government achieve these 
desired objectives. However, this has not been without personal 
sacrifice on the part of Federal employees, and we have again reached 
the point where the salary inequities must be adjusted if these sacri- 
fices are not to be intensified. We would like to present for your con- 
sideration, evidence of outside studies of the economic factors which 
are indicative of the seriousness that confronts the Federal employees 
concerning their economic status. 

We in the Federal service appreciate the consideration and action 
taken by this committee in enacting legislation which brought about 
a much-needed salary adjustment back on January 1, 1958. 

The need today is as great as then, in fact more serious, and this is 
why we think so: 

1. You have only to refer to the March 14, 1960, edition of the 
Washington Post in the ‘Federal Diary” of Jerry Kluttz in which he 
presented the following: 


Living costs are up 2.5 percent since January 1958, the effective date of the last 
basic pay raise for the Government’s 1.5 million classified and postal employees, 
The cost of living index was 122.3 as of that date, and the latest figure for 
January 1960 was 125.4, a rise of 3.1 points which the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports is 2.5 percent. The index reached an alltime high of 125.6 last November. 


2. Refer to Sylvia Porter, national writer, dated March 21, 1960, 
“Pocketbook Pinch Is Growing Worse”’: 


Services by dentists, doctors, cost of shoes, food, et cetera, are climbing to 
record highs in 1960. For what I have reported here in terms of my own experience 
is the pocketbook pinch which is now being felt by millions of families across the 
land, and which will be felt with increasing but growing millions in the next 5 
years. 


3. I would like to also quote from the same writer, page B-8, the 
Evening Star, Washington, D.C., on March 23, 1960: 


Mortgage money is becoming easier to get—not cheaper but easier. * * * 
Home mortgage rates have climbed to the highest levels since the 1920's, and 
they’re sticking there. Business Week made a spot check of conventional new- 
home mortgage rates earlier this month and here is what they found: 


Rate now Rate a year ago 


5% to 6 percent 5% to 6 percent. 

51% to 6 percent 51% percent. 

6 to 7 percent Do. 

51% to 6 percent 5 to 5% percent. 

Secwank ..-| 4% to 68% percent_-_-_._.....-| 41% to 5 percent. 

Cleveland __- .--| 5% to 6% percent .| 5% to 6 percent. 
Denver. -_-..- ...| 6% to 7 percent 54 ° . percent, 

6 to 7 percent 

6 to 7.2 percent. 5% te 61 percent. 


4. I again refer you to a study made by U.S. News & World Repcrt, 
March 1960, for which they received basic data from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, the U.S. Department of Commerce, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the National Education Association: 

Groups Gaining and Losing in Real Income: 

A new study by the economic unit of U.S. News & World Report shows this: 

Most Americans are far better off than they were 10 years ago, in actual buy- 
ing power. 

Only farmers and people on fixed incomes, such as those living on bond interest, 
lost ground in the 1950’s. 
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But, in the last year of that decade, 1959, more and more groups took a loss in 
purchasing power as weekly earnings slipped while taxes and prices crept upward. 
The figures for 20 important groups: 


Average Percent change in real income 2 
weekly in- 
come now ! 





Last decade Last year 





Soft-coal miner $117. 43 
Steelworker | 110. 33 
Autoworker 109. 54 
Packinghouse worker. 107. 84 
Oil worker 104. 53 
Construction worker 103. 15 
Metal miner 96. 33 
Railroad worker... 94.00 
Chemical worker - - 89. 88 
88. 42 
87. 60 
Paperworker - 83. 
Electrical appliance worker - _- 82. 
Telephone employee 78. 
Retail store worker 61. Tp 8.5- pidira 
Textile worker : 60. 3.2... vasa Sen 
57. Ip Down 3.9. 
Clothing worker_ dais eee 53. Jp 1.3_- Down 0.9. 
: - 50. ...-| Down 10. 
Farm laborer . 86 OD. cotinnceadh Wie hae 


Bondholder 3 . Down 19.8__- Down 1.3. 











1 After social security and Federal income taxes. 
2 After adjustment for changes in prices and taxes. 
3 $40 weekly income from interest is used as example. No average available. 


Did you read the Associated Press news release of March 22, 1960? 
It says: 


Major soft drink distributors have announced wholesale price increases from 
96 cents to $1.20 for a 24-bottle case. 


That is a 25 percent increase. 
Remember the slogan, ‘‘Pause that refreshes?” Here’s what they 
mean—— 


What we have is a pause in inflation, not a dead stop. And the 
pause is not exactly a pause—it’s a slow creep. 


1960 Federal pay structure and buying power compared to 1939 


: 7 
Net Buying power 
Net 1939, present 
General sched- after Present Federal rate after 
ule grade 1939 rate Federal rate income Federal Percent Amount 
income tax ! income present present 
tax ! tax net behind | net behind 
} 1939 net 1939 2 


$1, 260 $1, 255 $2, 960 $2, 548 $105 
1,440 1, 428 3, 255 | 2, 788 § 230 
1, 620 1, 602 3, 495 f 2,979 ‘ 407 
1, 800 1,775 3, 755 57% 3, 180 572 
2,000 1, 968 4,040 | 525 3,415 d 745 
2, 300 2, 258 4, 490 3, 776 26 997 
2, 600 2, 547 4, 980 ‘ 4, 167 4 1,217 
2, 900 2, 836 5, 470 4, 547 3% 1,448 
3, 200 3, 125 5, 985 4 4,941 | 33 1, 665 
3, 500 3,414 6, 505 166 5, 339 3e 1, 878 
3, 800 3, 704 7,030 +2 5, 741 d 2, 089 
4, 600 4,475 8, 330 . 6: 6, 701 2, 759 
5, 600 5,415 9, 890 2, 06% 7, 828 5 3, 619 
6, 500 6, 246 11, 355 a 8, 845 f 4, 359 
8,000 7, 622 12,770 2, 979 9, 791 } 6, 321 























' Approximate income tax based on single return. 
? These amounts will not restore full 1939 level because income tax would be payable thereon. Exelud- 
ing taxes, the amounts necessary to restore 1960 basic rates to 1939 level range from $50 to $4,142. 


Note.—The Consumer Price Index (1947-49= 100) for 1939 (average) was 59.4 and for February 1960 was 
125.6; an increase of 11.4 percent. 
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5. Our technical organization needs trained employees. I do not 
need to tell you gentlemen that we cannot get any of these employees 
off the street. We have to bring them in from ‘colleges and schools 
and train them for a period of time before they are of real value to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

If we are to maintain a topflight tax collection agency, we must 
maintain adequate compensation for these employees or we will lose 
them to private enterprise. 

As I close, I would like to remind you gentlemen that most of the 
raises which occur as a result of your action will have deducted at 
least a 20-percent income tax which will inure to the benefit of the 
U.S. Government. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to thank 
you for your patience and your consideration for allowing me to 
present this brief. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Stanley A. Petersen, Association of Engineers 
& Scientists of the U.S. Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, New 
London, Conn. 


STATEMENT OF STANLEY A. PETERSEN, ASSOCIATION OF ENGI- 
NEERS & SCIENTISTS OF THE U.S. NAVY UNDERWATER SOUND 
LABORATORY, NEW LONDON, CONN.; ACCOMPANIED BY 
T. G. BELL 


Mr. Perersen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am Stanley A. 
Petersen, representing the Association of Engineers & Scientists, 
U.S. Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory. 

I am a GS-14, electronic scientist, with approximately 14 vears of 
experience in sonic research and development at the Laboratory, 
preceded by 2 vears Navy duty as an electronics officer in the 
submarine service. 

I am accompanied by Mr. T. G. Bell, who has a background of 
experience very similar to my own. 

The CuarrmMan. Where did you go to school? 

Mr. Prrersen. Iowa State College. 

The CuHatrMan. State College? 

Mr. Prerersen. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Proceed in any way you wish. 

Mr. Petersen. The U.S. Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory in 
New London, Conn., is under the control of the Bureau of Ships. 
The Laboratory has. major research and development programs in 
progress in such fields as sonar systems for continental defense 
against enemy missile-launching submarines, complete sonar detection 
and attack systems for nuclear submarines, acoustic research in the 
Arctic Ocean, communications for Polaris submarines s, antisubmarine 
attack systems for installation in surface ships, submarine radio 
communication systems, optical communication systems, and under- 
water navigation devices. 

In addition, the Laboratory is technically responsible for research 
and development contracts amounting to roughly $100 million per 
year. 
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Of the 700 employees at the Laboratory, approximately 250 are 
scientists and engineers. The scientific leadership at the Laboratory 
is composed of men who have devoted their professional lives to 
research and development in the instrumentalities of naval warfare. 
They are men who have pioneered in the physics of sound in the sea 
and in the applications of sonar and radio engineering to the tactical 
and strategic requirements of the fleet. 

We feel that a salary scale adequate to attract and retain com- 
petent scientists and engineers is imperative to insure the effectiveness 
of laboratories such as the Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory. 
Regarding the recruiting of scientists and engineers from this year’s 
graduating class, experience to date indicates that the Government’s 
competitive position, salarywise, is the worst it has ever been, as 
shown on the attached graph. Industry is offering from $6,200 to 
$6,800 per year versus $4,940 and $5,880—for outstanding students 
for the Government. This differential of $1,000 to $1,300 makes it 
virtually impossible to hire the caliber of scientists and engineers 
required for the vital research and development in progress. 

The situation in the higher grades we feel is equally critical. Many 
of our ablest and most experienced scientists in grades GS-12 and 
above are being offered positions in industry with salary increases up 
to 50 percent. Many of these people are reluctant to leave their 
work at the Laboratory, but we feel that if no action is taken to 
increase salaries in this session of Congress, losses of experienced 
scientists and engineers will increase sharply. This situation occurred 
a the last pay raise, when many upper grade scientists left 

or considerably higher paying jobs in industry. The loss of these 
experienced people is made doubly serious because of the increasing 
difficulty in recruiting college graduates to be trained. Recruiting 
replacements in the upper grades from outside of the civil service is 
virtually impossible because of the acute shortage of people experienced 
in undersea warfare research and development and the large 
differences in wage scale. 

To summarize, we feel that a substantial pay raise is justified for 
two major reasons: (1) To permit the Government to recruit a fair 
share of the talented young scientists and engineers, and (2) to prevent 
the loss of experienced people upon whom the success of the Labora- 
tory’s mission depends. It is our opinion that a substantial pay raise 
this year is a necessary stopgap measure, but that the long-term 
solution to the problem of recruiting and retaining scientific and en- 
gineering personnel is to provide a mechanism whereby salaries would 
be adjusted in a timely manner to levels competitive with those paid 
in industry. We believe that this approach will result in overall 
economy by permitting the hiring of top quality graduates and the 
retention of trained and experienced scientists, thus assuring a high 
rate of productivity from the Government’s research and development 
expenditures. 

he CHAIRMAN. Are there any questions? 

Senator Yarsorouau. I believe not, Mr. Chairman, at this time. 

The CHarrMan. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Peterson. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. We are certainly glad to have you come before us 
and give your testimony. 
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Mr. Peterson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Beuu. Thank you. 

The CuarrMAN. We have as our next witness Congressman Lever- 
ing of Ohio. 

We are glad to have you with us. 

I believe you would like to introduce some of the witnesses who are 
with you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT W. LEVERING, REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 17TH 
DISTRICT OF THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Levertnc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 

we certainly appreciate the opportunity to appear before you and for 
your having acceded so very graciously to having us appear. 
“” T have the pleasure of introducing first of all Mr. Frank R. Faires, 
president, National League of Postmasters, Ohio branch; then Mr. 
Ralph C. Bennett, who is executive committeeman, National League 
of Postmasters of the United States; and Mr. Farland A. Humbert, 
who is one of my distinguished constituents and is vice president of 
the National League of Postmasters of the Ohio branch. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are glad to have you and these gentlemen as 
witnesses this morning. 

Mr. Levertnc. Thank you, sir, very much. 

I would like to urge the committee to seriously and favorably report 
out the bill which you have so graciously introduced. I have intro- 
duced the legislation in the House comparable to that which the 
Senator has introduced in the Senate, and I would certainly like to 
urge favorable adoption of that legislation. 

The CuarrMANn. To keep the record straight, I introduced S. 3141 
with a statement at the time that we would hold hearings and report 
out the bill as we saw fit. 

We introduced this bill so that we would not be tied to anything 
up or down, as I so stated at that time. 

Mr. Levertne. Thank you very much. 

Now, if you will, hear from Mr. Faires. None of these gentlemen 
has a long statement. 

The CHatrMAN. We are glad to have you. 

As stated, I would be appreciative if you would be as brief as 
possible. I don’t know when the bell will ring for a vote. When it 
does I must leave. 

Mr. Levertne. Thank you, again, Senator. 

I have another meeting and if the committee will excuse me I 
would like to leave at this time. 

The Cuatrman. We understand it is not because of a lack of 
interest, but that you have to go. 

Mr. Leverine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator YarsBoroucnu. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a 
statement off the record. 

The Cuatrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CuatrMan. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK R. FAIRES, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL LEAGUE 
OF POSTMASTERS, OHIO BRANCH, STOCKPORT, OHIO 


Mr. Fatres. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Frank Faires, postmaster, Stockport, Ohio, and president of the Ohio 
branch of the National League of Postmasters. 

It is indeed a pleasure to be permitted to address vou fine gentlemen 
this morning on behalf of the pay bill that is before you at this time. 

I feel there is no doubt but what a raise at this time is warranted, 
I am raising three daughters, trying to put them through school, and 
paying for a new home on the salary of a third-class postmaster. So 
I know what | am running into. 

Recently I had occasion in my office to employ a clerk and | was 
laughed at by several members of the community that I tried to 
entice into taking the examination, as the pay was below what they 
were making in ‘their present jobs. 1 have one neighbor who is a 
truckdriver in a strip mine in our area, who makes $8,500 a vear, 
against my pay, which is slightly over $5,000, and a common laborer 
in a barium plant starts out at $1.83 an hour, which is considerably 
more than clerks in my office make. 

I have no other facts or figures to present to vou, but I would like 
to present Mr. Bennett, who has some figures to substantiate the need 
of the salary increase. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH C. BENNETT, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEEMAN, 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF POSTMASTERS, AMESVILLE, OHIO 


Mr. Bennetr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Ralph Bennett. I am postmaster at Amesville, Ohio, and 
have been a national officer in this organization. 

My figures are figures representing the Cincinnati region of the 
Post’ Office Department, composed of the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Kentucky. We have 3,626 post offices in the 3 States. The 
average salary for this region is $4,013. Sixty-eight percent of our 
postmasters’ salaries are below $5,384 that is needed to secure an FHA 
loan to buy a $15,000 house. 

We have about 30 percent fourth-class postmasters, and in our 
Nation our fourth- and third-class postmasters are in the majority. 
It is the consensus of opinion among a lot of Post Office Department 
people, Congressmen and Senators, that these country postmasters, 
so to speak, have to have a store and something like that to increase 
their income. I have traveled extensively in the State of Ohio visit- 
ing these post offices. The majority do not have a store. 

In the second place, in small communities if there is one storekeeper 
there, the competition is such that you can’t make a living in a sideline 
business, 

We certainly would appreciate your considering to amend Senator 
Johnston’s bill to conform with the bill that has been reported out 
by the House committee. 

I appreciate your attention and thank you for this opportunity to 
appear before you. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Humbert. 
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STATEMENT OF FARLAND A. HUMBERT, VICE PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL LEAGUE OF POSTMASTERS, OHIO BRANCH, HOWARD, 
OHIO 


Mr. Humsertr. Honorable Chairman, members of the committee, 
my name is Farland A. Humbert, postmaster at Howard, Ohio, vice 
president of the Ohio branch, National League of Postmasters. 

In view of the testimony already presented, and the brevity of the 
opportunity, I only want to be as fair and reasonable as possible in 
urging the consideration of this pay raise. 

As [ look across the backyards in my hometown, every one of the 
skilled laborers in the community make from $1,000 to $3,000 per 
year more than I do, serving in the office which I serve which, as has 
been stated, is slightly more than $5,000. 

In view of the figures that have been given, we feel that it is only 
fair that an increase should be considered at this time, and certainly 
we have the confidence, all the confidence in the world in the repre- 
sentation which is the finest I believe in any country in the world, 
in Washington. We have every confidence that you will give us a 
fair bill. We don’t ask for anything unreasonable. We would like 
to have something that is fair. And I am sure that in that consider- 
ation you will come up with legislation that will at least improve the 
quality that we are forced to compete with in our everyday economic 
situation. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity not only to appear, 
but I think that it is indeed an honor to be heard. It only demon- 
strates the sincerity of the committee and the people whom you are 
representing. 

I thank you very much. 

The CuatrmMan. As I understand it, all of you agree that a bill 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the House bill would be acceptable? 

Mr. BenNeETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Farres. That is fine. 

Mr. Humsert. We would like to have a bill that you feel reasonably 
sure could be passed. 

The CHatrRMAN. It is not a question of passage. We can pass a bill, 
I think, with a higher percentage than is provided in the House bill. 
But it is going to be a question of getting it signed by the veto artist, 
the President. If he does veto the bill then it comes back to Congress. 

All those things have to be considered. 

Personally, | do what | think is right, and I hope the President will 
do what he thinks is right. If he doesn’t do what is right, that is his 
business. We don’t want to put him on the spot. We don’t want to 
pass a bill that he will veto and play politics with. I would like to see 
some results. 

[ am for doing something, but at the same time do what I think is 
right. And I think most of the committee agrees. 

Senator YarsBoroucu. | certainly agree with the distinguished 
chairman. I think that the testimony at this hearing shows the great 
need for these positions. While you gentlemen were testifying here 
about the higher salaries drawn by those men who are driving trucks, 
I was sitting here thinking of the responsibility of the postmaster in 
community leadership that falls on his shoulders. 
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I think the smaller the town, when you get to the third and fourth 
class post offices, that burden of community leadership is even heavier, 
Your city governments get weaker as the towns get smaller, and the 
postmaster is an important official in any town in America, but in the 
smaller ones we have weak governments, and the postmaster becomes 
the leading Government man at all levels. 

Unless you are a county seat town you won’t have State or county 
officials there, usually, and if it is unincorporated the postmaster js 
the only leading official. 

I know the responsibilities on you, the demands on the postmasters, 
and I think this pay raise is necessary for postmasters no less than for 
the carriers and other postal employees. 

I want to say a word, Mr. Chairman, to the dedication of the 
postmasters of America. In this committee, since postmasters are 
appointed, we hear a lot about postmasters. People who don’t work 
in the postal service say it is just a political job. It may be. It is 
pretty hard politics to get appointed. You have to satisfy nearly 
everybody in the country. A fellow who didn’t like you 20 years ago 
might write a letter saying don’t use him, I don’t like a furrow he 
plowed 20 years ago. 

We seldom have any complaint of any postmaster having any 
improper political activity, once confirmed. They go into the postal 
service with the dedication of the postal service in mind. I think we 
are extremely fortunate, Mr. Chairman. I think the chairman of this 
committee is entitled to some of the credit for the way he settles the 
appointments in the Department. 

I believe we have a group of postmasters in America who are 
dedicated to seeing that the people get good postal service. I know 
that you work long hours in your efforts to see that you have a well 
run post office. You want the people in the community to be satisfied 
with good service. 

I think our Government is fortunate in having such a fine, dedicated 
group of people serving them. I regret that I didn’t get to say a 
word before these representatives of the engineers and scientists, the 
Navy Underwater Sound Laboratory, left. They have some startling 
figures here, Mr. Chairman, on our recruiting problems in getting 
people to work, these young graduate scientists, in this grave problem 
of underwater sound research, because of the great threat posed to 
this country by the more than 400 submarines which the Communists 
have throughout the world. 

I heard something of this in the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. They have great mapping fleets out, far more than we 
have, mapping the beds of the oceans. There are mountains that 
come up close to the top of the ocean that we don’t have to worry 
about for the surface-going ships. There are great canyons in the 
ocean floor, and level tablelands. The Russians are far ahead of us 
in their mapping activities in mapping the floor of the ocean. 

We need those maps for submarines that operate, we need them to 
know how our sound devices will work. That low pay is hurting the 
Federal service just as it is hurting the postal service. 

The CuatrMan. I certainly thank the Senator from Texas for his 
remarks about the postmasters. 

I read an article this week—Reader’s Digest—along that line. It 


is worth reading. It brings out beneficial aspects to us in the event 
of war. 
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Twenty years ago we were thinking about airfields. Now we are 
going to have to be thinking about submarines, also, more than we 
have in other wars. 

I happen to be in pretty close contact with the postmasters and 
I have seen their duties and know what they have to contend with, 
and the courtesies they have to extend to various and sundry people. 
But most people don’t realize that their salaries are so small. 

They have to entertain, too, important people coming to their 
towns and to show them certain courtesies. That is customary. 
All that is at their personal expense. 

They are like our ambassadors who do a great deal of entertaining. 

So we sympathize with you on these problems and we commend 
vou for the great work that you are doing, and for your work in other 
fields. You have to work about as much outside as you do inside. 

We are certainly thankful for having vou here this morning to 
testify. 

Are there any other questions? 

Senator YARBOROUGH. NO, sir. 

The CHARMAN. We certainly thank you for coming this morning 
and testifying. 

The next witness is Mr. Paul H. Robbins, executive director, Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL H. ROBBINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Mr. Rossrins. My name is Paul H. Robbins. I am the executive 
director of the National Society of Professional Engineers. We have 
our headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

The society is a nonprofit membership organization composed of 
professional engineers engaged in virtually all branches of the engi- 
neering profession and all fields of professional endeavor. Each of 
the society’s 52,000 members is licensed under applicable State engi- 
neering registration laws which certify that registrants thereunder 
have met the prescribed qualifications for engaging in the practice of 
professional engineering. The society’s membership is affiliated 
through 51 State and territorial societies and approximately 450 local 
community chapters. 

The National Society of Professional Engineers is firmly dedicated 
to the basic proposition that the Federal Government is entitled to 
and should have the best engineering and scientific talent obtainable. 
This attitude has been enhanced and strengthened within the past 
several years in view of the new and expanded Federal operations re- 
lating to space age activities and national defense, as well as large- 
scale operations for resource conservation and development and 
transportation. The manpower outlook for the immediate future in- 
dicates that the Federal Government’s demand for high caliber engi- 
neering personnel in greater numbers will continue to increase sub- 
stantially. 

In furthering the society’s basic position, we have cooperat*d in a 
variety of ways with the Congress, the Civil Service Commission, this 
committee and various Federal agencies and departments in an effort 
to improve the competitive position of the Government in recruiting 
and retaining adequate numbers of qualified, competent engineers. 

55509 —60——23 
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To this end, over the past several years, we have supported and en- 
couraged measures which would: 

1. Raise Federal salaries to a level more compatible with present 
rates for engineers and scientists in nongovernmental pursuits; 

2. Authorize the payment of travel and moving costs to shortage- 
category employees; : 

3. Permit the use of more vigorous recruiting campaigns; and 

4. Provide the proper atmosphere in Federal employment for the 
full and complete professional development of engineering and scien- 
tific personnel. 

In addition, we have strongly supported and endorsed proposals for 
establishing a separate classification and compensation system for 
professional employees as a major means of making the Federal service 
more attractive and thereby elevating the status and improving the 
morale of these key civil service employees. 

Although important strides have been taken within recent years 
to improve the Government’s competitive position in the recruitment 
of engineers and scientists, existing policies have not assured Federal 
agencies of sufficient numbers of the type of employees so sorely 
needed. The limitations of such policies have been dramatically 
pointed out recently by the Civil Service Commission which has indi- 
cated that the acceptance rate for Federal engineering positions 
dropped from 37 percent in 1958 to 31 percent in 1959. This com- 
pares to a 3-percent decrease in industry’s acceptance rate for the 
same period—from 46 percent in 1958 to 43 percent in 1959. The 
primary cause of this situation appears to be low Federal salaries, 
particularly when compared to starting rates in industry. 

Because we believe the Federal Government should do all within 
its power to elevate the salaries of engineers and scientists to a level 
which is more compatible and equal to the salaries currently being 
received by their counterparts in industry and other areas of employ- 
ment, we naturally support and favor classified pay raise legislation 
which, based on sound economic factors, is equitable and just. How- 
ever, an across-the-board percentage increase will not get to the 
heart of the Government’s basic problem. What is needed, in our 
opinion, is the development of a salary system which is attuned to 
changing market conditions and which would permit the Federal 
Government to adjust salaries promptly and effectively as circum- 
stances warrant. 

In this connection, and because of our deep and sincere concern 
over the Government’s perennial problem of recruiting and retaining 
adequate numbers of qualified engineering and scientific personnel, 
we have been interested in reports of recent proposals to approach 
ro problem through a comprehensive revision of the Classification 

ct. 

We have particular reference, of course, to the studies being con- 
ducted by the staff of this committee and that of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee which have as their ultimate ob- 
jective, as we understand it, the development of a meaningful and 
effective revised salary system for Federal classified employees. 

This new concept, by relying upon the principle of flexibility, will 
enable the Government to improve its competitive position in the 
recruitment and retention of vital employees. 
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The National Society of Professional Engineers believes that the 
adoption of an effective flexible a system will materially and 
significantly aid in solving recurring problems with respect to engineer- 
ing and scientific personnel by assuring that Federal pay scales keep 
pace with those in private industry. ; 

The imperative need for a new concept in salary administration in 
order to permit Government salaries to keep pace with those in in- 
dustry is graphically shown in the following table prepared from data 
included in the biennial professional engineers income and salary 
surveys conducted by the national society. 

The figures indicated are based on the survey reports for 1952, 1954, 
1956, and 1958. It is interesting to note that Government salaries 
for engineers lag considerably behind those in industry for each of the 
years under study. I am referring at this point to the income and 
salary survey here. 


Median earnings by field of employment, as shown by the NSPE professional engineers 
income and salary survey 


1956 


Industry , $8, 940 $9, 870 
Federal Government ’ 7,470 8,190 


Although the gap between Government and industry salaries 
narrowed somewhat between the years 1956 and 1958, recent figures 
show that the spread is becoming wider again as salaries in industry 


increased appreciably in 1959 to meet competitive conditions. The 
latest study by the Civil Service Commission shows a widened gap 
between industry’s median starting pay and the rates Government 
agencies could offer for engineering and certain scientific positions. 
Evidence also is accumulating that private employers will offer 
still higher starting salaries to June 1960 graduates in these shortage 
fields. 

The CuarrMan. May I ask you one question with regard to 1958. 
Does that take into consideration the raise given in 1958? 

Mr. Roxpsins. Yes. However, it is probable that it is not totally 
reflected. 

The Cuarrman. That is what made the gap. I notice the gap has 
narrowed from 1956 to 1958, but the pay increase in 1958 is what re- 
duced the differential. You have received no pay increase since then, 
and we must consider what increases industry has received since 1958. 


_ Ithink you will find that industry salaries, instead of remaining at the 
_ $10,500 median of 1958 have increased, while your $9,840 median has 
| probably remained constant. These figures should be brought up to 


date. 
Do you understand my point? 
Mr. Rossins. Yes, sir. Our practice has been to conduct these 


_ surveys biannually. We will conduct one in 1961. 


The Cuairman. I know that. But this table is unfair to you in 


_ that you have not received any increases since 1958. That increase 
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was taken into consideration in this table. You should also have 
before us what industry has increased. Do you see my point? 

Mr. Rossins. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. So you are more than fair to us here when you 
bring these figures and present them, for they are lower; there is 
greater differential at the present time than these figures show. 

Mr. Rossins. That is quite correct. 

The Civil Service Commission’s order of several weeks ago increasing 
the minimum pay rates for engineering and certain physical science 
positions to the top of grades GS-5 and GS-7 is a necessary action to 
improve the Government’s competitive position. But such action, 
as in the past, operates at best as a temporary expedient. It does not 
provide, as an across-the-board increase at the present time will not 
provide, a permanent, long-lasting solution to the basic problem. As 
we have said before, what is needed is a means for assuring a continual 
adjustment of Federal salaries as rates change for comparable 
employees in private employment. 

In the interest of achieving both the Government’s and the National 
Society’s common objective, we suggest that serious consideration be 
given to the following principles: 

1. Basically, procedures should be established vesting authority in 
agency heads, if practical, to set starting rates of pay for engineers and 
scientists at a level which competitively compares with the then- 
prevailing starting rates in industry and other fields employing 
substantial numbers of engineers. The numerous surveys presently 
conducted annually by responsible authorities, plus data to be gathered 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, should provide meaningful guide- 
lines in carrying out this authority. 

2. Recognition should be given to the exceptionally high demand 
for certain categories of engineers and scientists, particularly in new 
and highly specialized fields. Consequently, salaries for individuals 
in these groups should be set at a level which (a) acknowledges the 
critical need for their talent; and (6) compares competitively with 
salaries they could expect in nongovernmental employment. 

3. Procedures should be established for quickly, efficiently, and 
effectively adjusting salaries for engineers and scientists as non- 
governmental rates for comparable employees change. This will aid 
recruiting, but more importantly, assure the continued employment 
of experienced personnel, particularly in more responsible positions. 

4. Provision should be made for recognizing, by salary adjust- 
ments, outstanding ability, merit, job performance, and responsibility. 
The inability of Federal agencies, under the Classification Act of 1949, 
to compensate individuals for outstanding competence, except by 
promotion, is one of the serious shortcomings of the present system 
which should be corrected. 

5. The artificial distinction between the so-called “super” grades— 
GS-16, 17, and 18—and the other 15 grades of the general schedule 
should be eliminated. The number of high level, career positions in 
the Federal service, particularly those requiring engineering and 
scientific background, should not be limited by statute. Rather, the 
number of such positions should be governed exclusively by the 
legitimate needs of the respective Federal agencies and departments. 
May we note in passing that this view is shared by Civil Service Com- 
mission Chairman Jones. 
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We consider the adoption of a flexible pay plan, including the prin- 
ciples we have suggested, to be absolutely essential if the Government 
is to achieve a permanent, lasting solution to its engineer-scientist 
personnel problems. Accordingly, we strongly urge that the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service give urgent and serious con- 
sideration to proposals along this line and that appropriate legislation 
be speedily introduced and enacted. 

We appreciate this opportunity of presenting our views and trust 
the above recommendations and suggestions will be of some assistance 
to the committee in its important considerations of Federal classified 
pay raise legislation. As in the past, we stand ready to further co- 
operate with the committee to the maximum of our ability. 

The CuHarrMAN. Are there any questions? 

Senator YArBorouGH. I have no questions. 

The CHatRMAN. We are certainly glad to have you before us. 
Thank you for your testimony. 

Senator YARBOROUGH. It is a very fine statement, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. James K. Langan, operations director, Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES K. LANGAN, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES’ COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Lanean. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement that I will 
read and then I will comment briefly. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is James 
K. Langan, operations director, Government Employes’ Council, 


AFL-C1O. This is a federation of all organizations of Government 
employees which are affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 

On behalf of our affiliates we want to thank the chairman and 
Senator Carlson for introducing S. 3141 and for holding hearings to 
determine whether adjustments are needed at this time. 

I have followed these hearings since their inception, and I believe 
that a bonafide case has been made in the testimony presented by our 
member unions for a salary increase now. Valid comparisons of 
wage increases of private industry with Government employees have 
been introduced in these hearings showing clearly the need for upward 
adjustment. 

In reading the testimony of the Director of the Budget, Mr. Maurice 
Stans and the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, Roger 
Jones, I have failed to find a single instance where they have disproved 
a need for a pay increase, but they nevertheless recommended a 
deferment based upon an assumption that a current enlargement of 
the BLS studies would supply more information on the general 
subject of comparative pays. 

Mr. Ewan Clauge, Commissioner, of the BLS studies in his testi- 
mony agreed that not all situations in Government would have 
their counterparts in private industry. This would undoubtedly lead 
to controversy which would mark only the beginning of efforts to 
reconcile Government pay standards and job descriptions with private 
employment. 

In view of the present depressed plight of the postal worker and the 
Federal employee and its need for urgent correction, the Government 
Employes’ Council/AFL-CIO strongly recommends that the Senate 
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committee approve the exact provisions of H.R. 9883 as amended 
by the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. If this 
is done it will assist materially in expediting the passage of this 
legislation. 

Knowing that the members of this committee have been fair and 
equitable in dealing with conditions of Federal employment we fee] 
confident that we can again rest our case for an increase in salary 
in your hands. 7 

In conclusion I want to thank the committee for their careful 
and sympathetic consideration. 

I would like to comment or suggest the inclusion of two newspaper 
articles that recently came to my attention and explain the reason 
before submitting them. One is an editorial in Labor magazine, the 
railway labor magazine in which is editorialized some comment on an 
article which appeared in Commentary magazine by Daniel Bell. Mr. 
Bell is the former labor editor of a swank magazine, Fortune, and 
therefore his background is such that I den’t feel that he would be 
biased in favor of labor. 

He holds that wage increases are not the cause of inflation. It is 
explained pretty well in this article. I would like to introduce it for 
the record if I may. 


The CuarrMan. It will be printed at this point in the record. 
(The editorial follows:) 


(From editorial page of Labor, Washington, D.C., Apr. 30, 1960] 
Wace Increases HeEtp Not INFLATION CAUSE 


Americans during the past year have been flooded with industry propaganda to 
the effect that wage increases are “inflationary.” This type of propaganda 
reached its zenith during the long steel strike. 

Organized labor has consistently challenged and refuted this claim of “‘infla- 
tion.”” Now, a noted writer in the industrial and labor field, Daniel Bell, has 
come up with some significant facts and figures which puncture the management 
propaganda. 

Bell is the former labor editor of Fortune, the swank $1.25-a-copy magazine. 
He’s the author of many books and of innumerable magazine articles on labor- 
management matters. His latest analysis was carried in a recent issue of Com- 
mentary magazine. 

‘Are unions responsible for inflation?” he asks. ‘“Industry’s argument is that 
they are because, by raising costs, they set off a wage-price spiral. But simple 
economic logic exposes the patent falsity of this charge.” 

Bell points out that most of the Nation’s big corporations—particularly those 
where competition has been eliminated and ‘‘administered prices’’ prevail—set 
their prices so as to assure profits at an average output of less than 50 percent 
capacity. 

Moreover, there has been a rapidly increasing trend, he says, toward imposing 
prices high enough to yield an ample surplus to finance plant expansions. This 
contrasts with the practice in the past when corporations borrowed money from 
financial institutions, or raised it through sale of stocks and bonds, to cover the 
cost of expansion. 

‘‘When such expansion is financed through high protected prices, it is the con- 
sumer who does the financing,’’ Bell stresses and the result is to create an in- 
flationary pressure. 

Also, he asserts that “the current inflationary situation is due in large measure 
to the $13 billion budgetary deficit that the Government ran in meeting the 
1957-58 recession.” 

“Tf any single factor can be held responsible for the inflation-deflation seesaw of 
recent years,” he adds, “‘it is the erratic timing of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has either stepped a little too hard on the gas or jerked a brake a little 
too abruptly (as it is doing now).” 
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Moreover, there’s another major factor in the wage-price picture ‘‘which has 
been almost completely ignored,’ Bell explains—and that’s the vast increase in 
salaried ‘“‘white collar,’’ nonproduction employees in industry during the past 
decade, at a time when the number of “‘blue collar’ production workers has re- 
mained virtually unchanged, or has gone down. 

“A significant share of the rise in manufacturing costs in the last decade,’’ he 
says, ‘has been due not to direct wage costs, but to an extraordinarily large in- 
crease in salary costs, which usually become an added fixed cost.”’ 

Corporations have been able to offset pay increases for production workers by 
greater mechanization, but their ‘‘white collar’ payroll has been shooting up. 
Furthermore, when they do accede to wage raises for production workers, they 
invariably hike their prices by a far greater amount. 

Summing up then, the “‘villains’’ of inflation, as Bell makes it clear, are not to 
be found in wage increases secured by unions but among a host of other factors 
which the public is seldom told about. 


Mr. Lanean. In addition to that there is another one which ap- 
peared in the paper the day before yesterday, by Peter Edson, Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Newspaper Enterprise Association, in 
which he comments on the appointment by the President of a Com- 
mittee on Inflation, a Cabinet Committee headed by Vice President 
Nixon. 

Vice President Nixon was the head of this Committee to investigate 
and to find out the causes and the cures for inflation. The reason I 
would like to bring this in is because the opposition to a wage increase 
for Federal employees by the administration spokesman hinged on 
the possibility of inflation and the fact that wage increases at this 
time might be held to be financially irresponsible. Since Mr. Nixon 
has been head of this Cabinet Committee appointed in January 1959, 
and has given no formal report as yet, the Chicagoan, Dean W. Allen 
Wallis, was placed in charge of that Committee to assist the Vice 
President. 

In view of the fact that the Vice President has been very effective 
in getting the steel strikers and the steel industry together with the 
adoption of contract that was considered favorable by the employees, 
I think it is pertinent at this time to have such information before the 
committee. I would like to introduce that if I may. 

The CuatrMAN. We will make that a part of the record also. 

(The article follows:) 


Prince RicHarp AND His War Wit THE DraGon INFLATION 
(By Peter Edson, Washington correspondent, Newspaper Enterprise Association) 


WasHinecton.—KEisenhower administration policy on inflation has gone through 
a curious switcheroo here of late. 

Since Vice President Nixon has been in charge of the anti-inflation department 
for the past year and a half, it may have some bearing on his presidential campaign. 

What seems to have happened is that the threat of inflation—ballyhooed all 
through 1959—never developed. 

Consequertly, the Vice President—instead of being built up as the warrior 
leading the fight against inflation—can now be hailed as the conquering candidate 
who defeated it. 

A search of the records, however, fails to reveal just what the Nixon committee 
did to lick inflation. 

It didn’t even do anything about building up a better understanding of the 
problems. 

This was one of the three principal things it was supposed to do. 

The other two were: 

(a) Study the problem of how to maintain reasonable price stability and 
economic growth, and 
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(b) Study the factors that will help prevent price increases. 

This Nixon committee—the Cabinet Committee on Price Stability and Keo- 
nomic Growth, to give it the full handle—was named by President Eisenhower 
January 1959. 

A University of Chicago economist, Dean W. Allen Wallis, was imported to 
run the committee and do the work. 

From the first it became apparent that Dean Wallis wasn’t very scared about 
inflation. His primary concern was in promoting economic growth. Price 
stability was just a means to that end, in his opinion. 

He nevertheless set forth boldly on a program. 

The one laid out by the dean called for 8 to 10 public education statements on 
the evils of inflation. 

These were to be followed by a series of reports. 

Finally, a series of public hearings were to come. 

Well, they did issue three statements (that made no particular impact). The 
hearings never materialized. 

There was a first report last June. It emphasized that there is no easy way to 
control inflation. But it said the Government would use all appropriate means to 
protect the dollar. 

By the time the steel strike came along, however, even this pretense was 
abandoned. 

The word went out that a steel wage increase and even a steel price rise—by 
themselves—would not be inflationary. For inflation to develop there would have 
to be a whole series of rises. 

So the steel strike settlement finally negotiated—with Vice President Nixon 
playing a leading role, behind the scenes—postpones the wage increases till Decem- 
ber 1960 and October 1962. 

If Mr. Nixon should be elected President and this develops into inflation, the 
joke will be on him. 

If a Democrat is elected, the failt will obviously be with the administration then 
in power. 

The Nixon Cabinet Committee on Price Stabilization and Economic Growth 
recently issued its second report. 

It says that; ‘Inflation has been effectively curbed during the past year, and 
substantial progress has been made in checking inflation during the past 8 years.” 

The report also notes that the cost of living index has gone up 11 percent in the 
past 8 years. 

That’s the way the Government has defeated increasing costs. 

Mr. Lanean. That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrmMan. We are certainly glad to have you come here. I 
believe this is the first time that you have appeared before this com- 
mittee in your present position. 

Mr. Lanean. That is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. We welcome you here. We know you will doa 
good job, as your predecessor did. We certainly appreciate your ap- 
pearance this morning. 

Mr. Langan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator YarBorouaH. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Langan made an auspi- 
cious beginning by the amount of the material he submitted in a very 
few minutes. 

Mr. Lanaan. Thank you. 

The CHatrRMAN. Our next witness is Mr. James B. Cobb, president, 
National Alliance of Postal Employees. 


STATEMENT OF J. B. COBB, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Coss. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to first express 
my appreciation to the chairman and the committee for courtesies 
extended to my organization. I would like to also add that we sub- 
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scribe to all the proponents of the bill and particularly the chairman’s 
pill, S. 3141, for postal employees. Although our statement subscribes 
to preceding testimony, I would like to point out to the committee 
that there are one or two points that we would like to emphasize. 

We have more or less taken the position that the postal employee’s 
salary has deteriorated, rather than to use the very nebulous theory 
of the cost of living. We feel that our standard of living has not kept 
up with the growth of our national economy or the gross national 
product. 

The second point in our statement that we would like to emphasize 
is that we are concerned with the opposition to the bill because of the 
budget. We feel that the budget should not be a criteria for our 
standard of living. It is just as important for the happy well-being 
of employees as it is to build a big war machine because operation of 
government is just as important as the defense in Government and 
international relations. 

I am president of the National Alliance of Postal Employees, with 
national office at 1644 11th Street NW., and appearing with me is 
Charles R. Braxton, our research director. This organization, com- 
posed of employees in each classification of the field service of the 
Post Office Department, consists of approximately 20,000 members 
organized into 110 branches throughout 36 States. 

In appearing once again before this honorable committee, I submit 
to you and its constituent members the utmost and sincere apprecia- 
tion of the members of my organization for your resolute conduct in 
the handling of the last increase proposal considered by you. At the 
outset, | wish clearly to affirm your continuous tenacity and firmness 
that justice shall be done to these people so sorely in need, as voted 
in convention assembled in Atlantic City, N.J., August 1959. 

In presenting our case on these proposals now before you, we come 
as near to the principle of labor-management negotiations as we 
legally can. We look to you to determine and to impartially weigh 
the revelations of all testimony advanced. 

We further ask that you—with equity and reason—cut through the 
procedural shell which forms the protective covering of every substan- 
tive basis, in this instance, of pay policy, and remove the inducement 
to bitterness, cynicism, and ridicule. We implore you and the 
administration to reach down to these people lashed from the pillar of 
W.P.S. to the post of B.T.M. and caught on the rebound in the 
frenzied clutches of the guides program. 

Surely there must be a better way to induce the teamwork, the 
sense of personal dedication to a total responsibility. 

We are indebted to the chairman of this committee, Senator Olin 
Johnston, for his proposal to use S. 3141 to increase the salaries of 
postal employees beyond the 2% percent due to expire at the end of this 
calendar year. 

While we share the view that recent events point to the equity of 
salary increases for these people, we point to the traditional treatment 
of these salaries which has resulted in a wage deterioration that has 
become routine or habit-forming and out of which grows the necessity. 

Thus, we come before you with the reminder that such a condition 
must end if the postal service, as a rewarding career, must survive 
and if the great tradition of the postal service and, indeed, the Federal 
Government itself, is to remain intact. 
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I wish to express my concern with the many references made to the 
budgetary obligations. I think, here, we get to the crux of the argu- 
ments used against the instant proposal. But if Federal and postal 
employees are to be kept outside the picture of the national economy, 
the budget argument is valid. However, a distortion is thereby 
created which dictates that salaries will be paid in accordance with 
budgetary considerations, and meanwhile, we must live in accordance 
with the play of the market forces. In addition, the influence of the 
decisions by those who prepare the budget have a marked influence 
on these same forces under which we must eat and live. 

Specifically, I turn to the role of the budget. We cannot be critical 
of the desire for prudence in the expenditure of Government funds or 
any other funds. However, the situation which we now see develop- 
ing causes us serious concern, for the budget determines how we, the 
employees, will live. 

The budget, inclusive of expenditures for the operation of General 
Government, in the year 1959 was 11.2 percent of the gross national 
product, or $477.8 billion, but the percentage ratio of the budget to 
the projected GNP will fall under the current budget reduction pro- 
gram. According to Congressional Quarterly, to maintain the 
original 11.2 percent ratio, approximately $2.2 billion would have to 
be added to the budget figure. 

It can now be clearly seen whose living standard will be jeopardized 
under the current concept of the budget’s role in the national economy. 
Postmaster General’s statement (1958). 

Letter of January 14, 1958, to the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service: 


* * * In a few cases these limitations have prevented us from making the 
advancement in salary provided in the PFS schedule * * * (referring to salary 
limitations in the higher levels 17 to 20). 


We can presumably take our cue from this communication for a 
salary increase, as proposed by Senator Johnston and now before this 
committee. 

We also wish to bear in mind that the salaries involved are of the 
proportions wherein cost of living is not a crucial factor. However, 
the level of living which is the customary accommodation of the 
encumbents of these positions can deteriorate under the impact of 
inequitable growth in our economic life. 

So it goes with the lower paid production workers whom I have the 
privilege to represent. 

Except in critical periods, the alliance has never wedded itself to the 
cost of living variable because of its limitations. As a criteria, the 
cost of living index measures only the cost of living in the way certain 
families live during base years; during a period of rising incomes there 
is also an increase in the standard of living. Thus, the propensity to 
live at a higher living standard—to avail oneself of more of the 
productive offerings of our increasing national product—renders the 
term ‘‘cost of living’’ rather ambiguous. 

The index measures only a percentage of wage earners in which the 
true impact of living costs may vary from great to small. 

Another limitation is the absence of qualitative measurement of 
commodities consumed. Such an indication is not shown in the 
price index. The quality of some goods may improve over a period 
of time; others may deteriorate. In the case of the latter, a stable 
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price remains an increase to the consumer. Increased quality of the 
former without a change in prices approximates another level of 
consumption. 

Under these conditions, the concern of the Post Office Department 
for its employees in the level 17 to 20 brackets, is both understandable 
and logical. I regard it as sound business procedure to obtain the 
most proficient and dedicated persons to function in areas of crucial 
responsibility. However, I urge this committee, the Congress, the 
President, and the Postmaster General to consider the fact that all 
positions in the postal service are responsible, even though to a 
relative degree. 

We do not presume to say that clerks should be paid the salaries of 
postmasters. We do presume to say that the appreciation of the 
responsibilities of the clerk, the carrier, and the mail handler on the 
postal team should be an important factor. For, if you do not think 
my job is important or responsible or a necessary function, then you 
do much to undercut my pride in my task. 

Thus, we encounter the factor of relationship between the import- 
ance of my task in the scheme of things and the concern which you 
evince in how I am rewarded for the efficient execution of that task. 

The comment of the Postmaster General with reference to the levels 
17 through 20 is a case in point. He is concerned with their compen- 
sation as related to the levels of accommodations which must flow 
from their dedication to assigned responsibilities. 

Going just a step further, I wish to refer to the chart submitted by 
the Post Office Department on the occasion of its appearance before the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. Using the table 
(exhibit VI(B)), the relative position of the weekly earnings curves 
of nonsupervisory postal employees and production workers shows 
clearly an excess of $10 per week of postal pay over industrial pay 
for the year 1939. 

The year 1953 shows a narrowing of that relationship to a $2 or $3 
excess. In the years since, as previous testimony has pointed out, 
the positions of those curves have reversed. Notwithstanding the 
importance and necessity of our national industrial function, I do not 
think that the functions of the postal service have lessened in im- 
portance to any degree. If at all, I think the necessity of the postal 
operation has risen in the economic and social scheme of our national 
posture. 

Exhibits VI(C) through VI(G) point to the same conclusion in 
another way. They treat with the relationships of a national wage 
policy (postal salaries) versus State and municiapl wage policies. 
Here, we get into the areas of differentials of tax policies, industrial 
development, and the degree of diversification of product and product 
sources. Therefore, it seems to me that under such a statistical 
measurement, the Federal wage policy should always be in the most 
favorable position. The other exhibits point to the relationships of 
levels of responsibility to earnings as referred to above. 
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If I may express this statistical picture another way, I ask you to 
consider the impact on the postal employees’ living standard with 
relation to the national product adjusted to 1939 dollars. Using the 
52.1-percent inflation factor on a $4,265 entrance salary, we find 
that in 20 years the entrance rate of pay has advanced only $521 in 
real earnings, or roughly $21 per year, or a fraction over 1 percent 
per year. That is less than the accepted rate of productivity by 
the most conservative estimate. Meanwhile, the gross national 
product has increased, similarly adjusted, in excess of 100 percent, 
To you, to the people of America, and certainly to the employees, 
this is too necessary and too proud a Government enterprise to allow 
such a condition to exist. These figures, implemented by the Post 
Office Department’s charts, point to the serious deterioration of 
postal salaries. 

The Postmaster General in his comments to you in 1958 on this 
subject portrayed the chaos which would result from a pay structure 
based upon individual needs. I have to agree with him on that view. 
Presumably and theoretically, our income tax policy is directed to 
that purpose. 

But I cannot accept that premise as an explanation for the deteriora- 
tion of the postal salary structure. Based upon every criteria of our 
economic system, we fail by comparison. I am sure that this dete- 
rioration is not a matter of public policy, for where Congress has 
decreed commensurate growth in income with—say— prevailing wages 
there is serious discrepancy in comparison. As in 1958, I again point 
to the wage board employees. By law, they must keep abreast of 
prevailing wages. 

And yet, in 1950, with 429,739 employees, they averaged $3,183 per 
employee. For the same year, postal employees averaged $3,488 for 
362,133 employees. In 1958 (the last year available), the wage board 
averaged $4,894 with 600,378 employees, while the postal pay aver- 
aged $4,809 with 458,578 employees. It can thus be seen what was 
$305 differential favoring postal people in 1950 has reversed to $85 
favoring the wage board employees. This usage here is not presented 
as a competitive urge or requirement. The deterioration of which I 
speak brings into focus not only the disparity between industrial 
income growth and postal pay, but also that which exists within 
government itself. 

Our study reveals that the postal worker’s beginning salary of $1,700 
in 1939 fell into the fourth fifth of the five income-distribution levels. 
In the latest statistic we found that the present postal beginning 
salary had fallen to approximately $400 below the third fifth in the 
income distribution table. 

Meanwhile, the fourth fifth previously referred to has increased in 
recipients from 20.9 percent (1939) of income units to 22.3 percent of 
income units in 1957. Likewise, the third fifth has increased from 14.1 
percent of the income units to 16.3 percent. The second fifth has 
increased from 9.2 percent to 11.3 percent of the income units. 

We found a decline in the top fifth from 26.5 percent to 20.2 percent. 
But we cannot logically assume that postal salaries are equated with 
that category. 
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Undergirding this obvious statistical story of the decline of the 
postal salary structure, I wish to refer to the compositions of a city 
worker’s budget on a $90-per-week income, which exceeds the income 
of a large majority of the people I represent. For a family of four, 
$90 per week provides: 

(a) One egg per day, each person. 

(b) No telephone. 

(c) Three telephone calls per week. 

(d) One vacation for family (4) per 3 years. 
(e) Or trips out of town to see friends. 

(f) One life insurance policy of $85 per year. 

The Heller Committee Budget of the University of California estab- 
lishes a $6,087 per year minimum for home renters. That sum 
provides for $63 per month for four or five rooms, and one life insurance 
policy as the only savings of $119 per year. For homeowners under 
the same minimum requirements, $6,435—or $133 per week—is 
required. 

I will not burden you with more calculations, except to point out 
that the same disparity exists between postal salaries and other cri- 
teria of our national economy such as national income. 

Here, then, is the underlying cause to ‘‘moonlighting”’ or extra jobs 
of postal employees in the face of rising demands of the service. 

— leads me to the changed operating procedures of the service, 
itself. 

The Postmaster General has continually surveyed the functions 
and routines of the service. Following these surveys have come 
changes in work methods, equipment, and facilities. Indeed, far- 
reaching changes are yet in prospect. Wherein these changes sharply 
alter personnel procedures, I am yet urging that the Post Office De- 
partment treat with the employees through their representatives while 
such changes are in the study stage. We are not unmindful of the 
necessity for innovation or efficiency of personnel. 

I wish to refer to the various means by which the implementation of 
new “standards” of production and efficiency have been reached. 
I digress momentarily to underscore the term ‘‘new standards.” My 
purpose in so doing is to establish a continuity or a consistency in the 
usage. Obviously, the standard of performance as applied to the job 
function 10, 15, or 20 years ago is inadequate for today’s demands. 
The Department has so determined and has embarked on a program 
to increase output. To us this is understandable. The consequence 
has been a greater demand, a greater responsibility placed upon the 
employees at all levels. 

Sirs, this is the same yardstick which we apply to the principle of 
a standards of living in the face of the demands of economic 
growth. 

Returning to the new production programs, I submit to you the 
WPS, the BMT, and the recent guidelines program now in effect. 
Reports from the field to my office point out that there is a fear of 
punitive action, irrespective of the pronouncement of the officials to 
the contrary. 
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There is always the possibility of downgrading under section 716.423 
of the “Postal Manual.” There is the worry and nervous anxiety 
which such a possibility induces. Many flaws are evident in the pro- 
gram which have as their identifying characteristic a punitive 
direction. 

To me, it is somewhat merciless to adopt the rigid position that 
this increase in work pressures count for naught unless living costs 
have risen. 

While the urgency of prudent management of Federal expenditures 
is obvious, it, nevertheless, follows that deteriorating standards of pay 
must be accompanied by deteriorated manpower standards. There, 
prudent management approaches the margin in the utility of man- 
power. 

President Eisenhower referred to “‘different pay systems” in govern- 
ment in his budget message as rendering a general pay raise unwar- 
ranted. While his language did not foreclose the possibility of an 
increase in pay, it has been reported that Post Office Department 
representatives appearing before the House Appropriations Committee 
took that long step in opposing salary increases. In this respect, the 
President’s predictions in the same message of a rise in the GNP from 
$480 billion to $510 billion has been ignored for us by these Depart- 
ment spokesmen. 

I regret that I cannot share the view that the gains anticipated and 
actual must flow to every segment of the economy but that segment 
which derives its livelihood from service to the people through their 
Government. 

It is amply clear—or at least should be—that the factor of postal 
pay is not the major cause of unbalanced budgets, postal deficits, or 
inflation. 

However great this lack of influence of postal salaries may be, there 
is an ironic aspect to the question of inflation control in the credit 
policies now existent. Under the program of high interest rates, one 
of the very serious problems which arises is that of homeownership. 
Without entering into the merits or demerits of determinants for this 
development, we can say—without question—that homeownership is 
beyond the reach of the average wage earner whom we normally con- 
sider a potential buyer. The excessive rate of interest on mortgage 
money offers two alternatives: either purchase under a lengthy con- 
tract of burdensome interest cost or pay the cost in high rents. 

These aspects are not shown in the cost of living, or if shown, they 
are counterweighted by t’ » fall in farm prices. But here is a realistic 
view of living standard deterioration in recent years. The postal em- 
ployee in the past has been able to purchase a home, educate his 
children, and drive his own car. Today, through the factor of in- 
creased interest rates which is a Government policy, and for which full 
responsibility resides with Government, the employee is removed from 
the market for homeownership. 

He must buy his car as a taxicab. And yet the financial industry 
has enjoyed a 60-percent increase in profits in the last 7 years. 

With regard to education, I wish to point out that, by and large, 
postal employees are generally family people. An important part 
of their living standard is the provision of higher education for their 
children. It is therefore interesting to note one of the recommenda- 
tions of the staff of the Joint Economic Committee of the House and 
the Senate. That recommendation calls for the “improvement in the 
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quality of the labor force through aid to education.”” In this instance, 
what is an important part of our living standard becomes a more im- 
portant contribution to the Nation’s rising demands. 

Sirs, in this presentation I have tried to bring into view the deteriora- 
tion of the postal pay structure. This deterioration is frustrating to 
the employee, stultifying to the service, and unworthy of this great 
Government. The ultimate end is the loss to the people in service. 
I know that the salaries of employees have been referred to as the 
major cause of the postal deficit, but I submit to you the following 
quotation from Bulletin 252 of the Mandate. This publication is the 
organ of the National Federation of Independent Business, and it 
sets forth as the proposed argument against reducing subsidies of more 
than $200 million a year the following: 


ARGUMENT AGAINST REDUCING SUBSIDIES 


These national magazines are paying their way. Through countrywide adver- 
tising programs they make possible, they help keep the wheels of industry turning, 
employment high, and earnings ever mounting, which means purchasing power 
available for business, large and small. More than this, they are educating our 
people about important national issues and events, and furnishing them topflight 
entertainment. In our postal scheme, they are never supposed to “‘pay their 
way,” in any way other than these. Despite this, their mail-handling cost is 
low, and they are charged for part of the services they receive. 

As reported on page A490 of the Congressional Record, January 19, 
1960, the Post Office Department does not support the proposal to 
eliminate this feature. 

Here, again, I do not go into the merits of the Department’s decision. 
But I do think that any fair evaluation of the proposition now before 
you should properly weigh postal salaries with the same detachment 
from budget pressures. 

In closing, allow me to quote President Dwight ". Eisenhower in 
his Economic Report, page 55, 1960, in which he says: 

The American people will not long be content with employment opportunities 
that are merely stable, or with a stationary standard of living. 

He further stated in the same report, page 66: 


The urge to improve living standards exercises a strong and fairly continuous 
pressure in our society. 

I think the reluctance of the Post Office Department to lend its 
approval to our efforts must be read in the light of the President’s 
utterance to the whole of the American people. 

Again I thank the committee for this opportunity to appear before 
you and for the interest that you have shown for our economic concern. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much for coming. 

I agree with you thoroughly on one statement that you have made. 
We are always talking about the increased cost of living. I think 
that should govern our increases to a certain extent. But I also think 
we should go beyond that in order to increase the improvements in our 
living conditions. We should be living in a better age this year than 
we were last year, and I hope our standard of living is increasing. In 
order for it to increase for our workers and employees, we not only 
have to increase the salaries with the increase in the cost of living, 
but we also have to take into consideration our standard of living. 

Mr. Corr. In support of what you have just said, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to point out, in 1959 the cost of government operations 
was considered 11.2 percent of the gross national product. At that 
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time it was $477.8 billion. It is projected now that it will be more 
than $500 billion. If it was only 11.2, it appears to me that it is 
logical to assume that our standard of living will decrease with the 
gross national product projected at more than $500 billion for the 
coming year. Certainly it is consistent with what the chairman has 
just stated. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. A. R. Allison is our next witness. He is 
chairman of the legislative committee of the New York chapter of 
the National Association of Naval Technical Supervisors. 


STATEMENT OF A. R. ALLISON, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NAVAL TECH- 
NICAL SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Atuison. I am A. R. Allison, chairman of the National Legis- 
lative Committee of the National Association of Naval Technical 
Supervisors, and am accompanied by Mr. M. J. Cetron, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the New York chapter of this organiza- 
tion. 

There has been copious testimony presented during these hearings 
as to the difficulties of Federal employees due to the failure of Federal 
salary adjustments to keep pace with the rise in the cost of living, 
and as to the discrepancy between salaries paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and those paid oy rivate industry for equivalent work. It 
is not our purpose to redevelop these statistics from the standpoint of 
the general employee but to present a point of view of the Government 
as an employer of scientific and technical talent. 

Our comments are based on firsthand experience and awareness 
as administrators and supervisors in the technical establishment of 
the Navy Department. Specifically, we represent 800 supervisory 
scientists and engineers of grade GS—12 and above, employed princi- 
pally in the design divisions of 11 naval shipyards and 1 major labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Ships, and are responsible for the efforts of 
4,000 personnel, an appreciable portion of the total complement of 
scientific and technical employees in the Navy Department. Under 
existing regulations, scientific and technical positions are combined, 
for salary purposes, with clerical and other classified positions in a 
single general schedule. This has limited legally permissible adjust- 
ments of salaries to within the rigid framework of this schedule. That 
these adjustments, coupled with sporadic statutory revisions of the 
salary scale of the general schedule, are woefully inadequate has 
been amply attested to by prior witnesses before this committee. 

Despite the Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1958, and 
the within-grade salary adjustments subsequently effected by the 
Civil Service Commission for shortage category employees, remunera- 
tion offered by private industry for scientific and engineering posi- 
tions continues to exceed by substantial amounts that paid by the 
Government for comparable positions. In the Navy Department, 
this persistent discrepancy is now rapidly rendering malignant the 
following chronic conditions: 

(a) Inability to retain competent scientific talent. 

(6) Failure to recruit an adequate number of high-caliber younger 
scientists. 
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(c) Progressive lowering of professional quality of personnel staffing 
Government technical establishments. 

(d) Decreasing capability of Navy Department laboratories to 
accomplish assigned missions, and their potential elimination from 
the scene as sparkplugs of technical and scientific advancement. 

This situation is not peculiar to naval establishments alone. Every 
scientific and technical agency of the Department of Defense is in 
a similar plight. At a time when technical supremacy is vital to 
national survival, and deficiency in any technological aspect of our 
national security is unthinkable, our defense capabilities are being 
dissipated, as indicated above, at an ever-accelerating pace. 

Corrective action can and should be taken by the Congress. At 
the bottom of the inability of Defense to employ its proper share of 
the Nation’s scientific talent is the unrestrained economic advantage 
of private industry. 

The Government, with its rigidly limited salary scales, simply 
cannot compete with the often fantastic offers of salaries and contin- 
gent remuneration made by private organizations. These are fre- 
quently defense contractors using Government funds to lure whatever 
technical competence is left in Government, or, more importantly, 
to divert others from even considering Government service. This 
situation is not to be lightly ignored. 

It is known that as a matter of policy more and more functions 
formerly performed by the Government are being transferred to 
private industry regardless of increased cost of the taxpayer. It is not 
widely known, however, that in the area of research and development 
by and for the Defense Department, the apportionment to private 
industry has reached the critical point. Statistics have been pre- 
sented to show that over 80 percent of the defense research and devel- 
opment dollar goes to non-Federal groups. Entailed in this is a transfer 
of functions gradually encroaching on those which are inherently 
Government’s, and which, in the national interest, should be per- 
formed by the Government only. 

The drain of technical competence away from Government, if 
allowed to continue, will ultimately result in the serious impairment, 
if not destruction of defense agencies’ ability to function impartially 
and in the best interest of the Nation as a whole, in matters of science 
and technology. 


What must be done to reverse this trend? Our organization 
recommends— 

1. The establishment of a separate schedule for scientific and tech- 
nical employees, similar to that proposed in the Moss-Gubser bills, 
H.R. 2200 and 5198 of the 86th Congress, but with provisions for 
regulated flexibility in lieu of rigidly limited salary levels. 

2. The establishment of a board of commission to maintain a 
competitive equivalence between Government and industry sal- 
aries for scientific and technical personnel. This is in effect an 
extension of the wage board system, satisfactorily used by the Navy 
Department for several years for blue-collar workers. It has proved 
to be applicable for salary determination of scientific personnel by the 
Los Alamos Laboratory. The principle can readily be applied to all 
scientific personnel in Government. 
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3. The immediate passage of pending salary increase legis!ation, to 
provide at least an interim halt to further drains on the government’s 
technical talent. 

This statement reflects the views of, and is endorsed in principle by 
all 11 chapters and the national headquarters of our organization. The 
next witness, Mr. Cetron, will present detailed data and specific 
information developed by the New York chapter of the National 
Association of Naval Technical Supervisors. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. M. J. Cetron is our next witness. 


STATEMENT OF MARVIN J. CETRON, CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, NEW YORK CHAPTER, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF NAVAL TECHNICAL SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Cerron. I am Marvin J. Cetron and represent the New York 
chapter of the National Association of Naval Technical Supervisors. 
Our group, representing 125 technical administrators, engineers, and 
scientists, is responsible for the technical and engineering effort of 
over 1,500 engineers, designers, and other technical individuals in the 
New York Naval Shipyard and Naval Materiel Laboratory. 

I am the engineering assistant to the Technical Director of this 
Laboratory and as such one of my duties is to act as the technical 
representative for the Materiel Laboratory and New York Naval 
Shipyard during the college recruitment interviews. It is with this 
background in recruiting, in addition to my duties as an engineering 
administrator, that I testify here today. 

It is no secret that we are living under the constant threat of 
annihilation inherent in any nuclear war in which we may become 
involved. Maintenance of the national security is dependent more 
than ever before on maximum utilization of the best available scientific 
and engineering talent for military as well as economic advancement. 
In the Department of Defense, 109 Government-owned-and-operated 
laboratories and research and technical departments whose basic 
mission is to provide for the common defense represent an initial 
capital investment of $2.4 billion. Of the 234,000 professional eim- 
ployees in the Government service, 118,000 or approximately 50 
percent are employed in the Department of Defense. It is vital that 
these establishments be kept properly marned and operating, since 
their functions are, for the most part, unique to the Government and 
cannot be delegated to private contractors. As a matter of fact, in 
terms of funds allotted, this delegation has already reached the 
straining point. Of the total funds available to the Department of 
Defense for research and development, test, and evaluation purposes 
for the year 1960, it is estimated that at least 80 percent will be paid 
to private contractors and 7 percent to nonprofit institutions, leaving 
only 13 percent to be expended in Government laboratories. This is 
a fact not widely known or appreciated by the general public. From 
the standpoint of protection of the interests of the Government, this 
apportionment is already past the critical point and steps should be 
taken to reverse rather than extend it if the Government is to stay 
in research and development at all. 

Within the Government, is the Government, particularly the 
Department of Defense, attracting and retaining a proportionate 
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share of skilled professional and scientific personnel: Senator Hubert 
H. Humphrey had entered into the Congressional Record appraisals 
of the technical manpower situation by responsible officials of the 
Navy, Air Force, and Army. These statements were made in 1958 
and since then conditions have deteriorated even more. Pertinent 
excerpts from these statements are as follows: 

Rear Adm. R. Bennett, U.S. Navy, Chief of Naval Research— 

In the Navy we must achieve a better competitive position to secure our share 
of the Nation’s scientific talent. Industrial offers today are literally draining the 
Navy of its research and development engineers and scientists. More money, 
often at salaries two times greater than we can offer, cause our people to leave. 

Donald Quarles, the late Deputy Secretary of Defense and head of 
research and development for the Department of Defense— 

Competition for the services of technical people has caused a considerable 
increase in mobility of the engineering and scientific professions. The civil 
service and military pay scales for technical personnel have not kept pace with 
the industrial salaries which have developed from the competition for engineers 
and scientists engendered by the national shortage. This makes it very difficult 
for us to attract or retain within the Air Force structure an adequate cadre of 
high quality officers and civilians to plan and direct our research and development 
effort. 

C. J. Hanuck, Jr., brigadier general, U.S. Army, Chief of Legislative 
Liaison— 


I have been advised that the Department of the Army experiences some 


difficulty in securing a sufficient number of scientists and engineers for three 
reasons: 


1. The apparent shortage of supply of such personnel. 

2. The inflexible salary system which the Federal Government employs. 

3. Legal restrictions on the number of high level scientific and professional 
positions available to the Army. * * * in surmounting the second reason * * * 
the ultimate solution, it would appear, is to develop a system of Federal pay 
which would permit the keeping of rates for Government jobs more closely with 
the pay for similar work in private industry. 

It is the opinion of NANTS, from the above-background material, 
that the problem of manning Government laboratories is dual in 
nature. On the one hand we are faced with the problem of recruiting 
young engineers and scientists from our colleges and on the other is 
the important problem of retaining trained scientists in their posts. 

With respect to recruitment, it is conceded that starting salary, a 
natural consideration in the graduate’s mind, is not the sole factor in 
choosing a position. However, most candidates set a minimum limit 
on salary below which they will not go. It is obvious that a salary 
differential of 31 to 40 percent is significant. For this reason, the New 
York Naval Shipyard and Naval Material Laboratory this year didn’t 
have one electrical engineer applying for an interview at 17 out of 21 
colleges scheduled. See tables 1, 1a, and 1b. So far from the group 
interviewed, we have hired three of the physicists and have commit- 
ments from two or three marine engineers. We specifically have not 
hired any of the electrical engineers due to salary discrepancies and 
haven’t received any commitments from the mechanical engineers. 

The old adage that a college graduate will earn more during his 
working years than his noncollege counterpart is reduced to a myth 
when applied to an engineer in the Government service. In a survey 
of civil service employees at the New York Naval Shipyard, in both 
the blue collar and engineering fields, the pay differential as shown 
in table 1b will drive home this startling fact. The boy who went to 
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college ‘‘wasted” 4 years and $10,000, when he could have been earning 
a salary and learning a trade. Hypothetically, two boys starting out 
from high school in their careers as wage earners could have been 
compared statistically in this shipyard and the results would be that 
shown in table 1b. One boy gains employment as an apprentice and is 
paid while receiving his education and learning a trade. His starting 
salary is higher than a GS-5 college graduate in engineering while the 
other boy enrolls in a college and works for a degree in engineering for 4 
years. When the latter graduates, unless he is in the upper quarter of 
the class, he gets paid less as a starting salary than the apprentice was 
paid when he started 4 years previously and, in addition, it takes him 3 
additional years for a total of 7 years from the time he left high school 
to arrive at the same salary bead as his nonprofessional counterpart. 

Using average promotions as a basis for both fields in civil service, 
the engineer at the 20-year mark is $12,644 behind the blue collar 
worker. Even if the student had a complete scholarship which paid 
his whole tuition or if we didn’t include his educational monetary 
outlay, he would still be $2,644 in the hole in the same 20-year period. 
When the new pay increase, which has just been approved by the 
Civil Service Commission, takes effect May 1, 1960, and raises the 
rate of pay for the GS-5 and the GS-7 to the top step, this will only 
be a token gesture which would still not compensate the engineer for 
more than $900 over a 2-year period. 

At a time when this Nation is hard pressed to develop its engineer- 
ing and scientific talent, it would appear that these frustrating re- 
strictions on earning power are not congruous with our needs. It is 
difficult enough to interest capable students in a technical education 


without the deterrent of an adverse economic future compared to that 
of a nonprofessional career. Along these same lines this information 
was sent to us by the Long Beach Naval Shipyard NANTS chapter 
in California. This also shows the same inequities: 


Percent increase, 1945-60 


In other words, for every dollar earned in 1945 the helper earns 
$2.62 today, the GS-13 earns $1.76. The actual wage above that of 
journeyman or first-class mechanic in various trades is 25 percent 
above for leadingman, 40 percent above for quarterman, 55 percent 
above for chief quarterman. These are determined as a result of 
area wage board study. Masters’ pay is 212 percent of journeyman 
and foreman 192 percent of journeyman, based on nationwide survey. 
In 1945 shop masters roughly equaled third step of GS—12—called 
P-5 at that time —now equal to higher steps of GS-15. ‘This informa- 
tion tends to show that this is not a local problem but a national one. 

It was only back in the 1930’s that people would point to a Govern- 
ment scientist or engineer and say, “Is he smart enough to work 
for the Government?” About the same time Government research 
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laboratories were getting 90 percent of the top 10 percent of a college 
graduating class. Employment in the Government was highly desir- 
able and the salaries paid were larger than those in industry, and 
although there was not much hiring, the Government had its pick 
of the best graduates. 

It was during this period that those Government laboratories which 
were in existence were able to build up their competence. The 
crossover occurred in 1942. See enclosure No.3. However, through- 
out the war, questions of salary were by no means overriding and the 
laboratories of the Department of Defense which were created during 
this period again had their pick of the highest competence available. 
The record from 1946 on clearly shows Government salaries to be “‘too 
little and too late.” Times have changed. With the great demand 
for such qualified scientists, and the salaries to go along with them, 
the Government is having a hard time getting its quota of men. 
The 90-percent figure mentioned above is no longer true. 

Why do scientific and technical personnel leave the Government? 
This question has been asked and authoritatively answered repeatedly. 
The results of innumerable surveys, inquiries, and investigations are 
a matter of record. Invariably the major reason is traceable to higher 
salaries offered by industry. There are, of course, other reasons why 
people leave, or will not assume, Government technical positions, but 
these are secondary and almost always overshadowed by, or indirectly 
related to, pay or economic factors. Significantly, these men are not 
leaving for a slight salary increase. They are leaving for a whopping 
30 to 50 percent increase over their present Government salary. 
See table 2. Many of these men are reluctant to break the ties of 15 
or 25 years or more of associations; but with the incessant demands 
by private industry, plus the feeling that in fairness to their families 
they could not turn down such fabulous salary offers, the men finally 
succumb. 

As one Government laboratory director admitted: 

The Government is buying its own professional murder. Private research 
groups are offering our people much higher salaries because of big Government 
contracts their companies get. The increased funds for the ballistic missile work 
caused this research manpower problem. Companies are building laboratories 
all over the place; and where do they expect to get the people to operate them? 
In Government laboratories, of course. The situation will get worse before it gets 
better. Government laboratories must exist so that there will be a group working 
in specialized fields in case of an emergency. Certainly, industry could not do 
this in peacetime and expect to make a profit. Only on the cost-plus basis 
could this be done. 

The situation at the Naval Material Laboratory illustrates the 
problem of retention. One of the Laboratory’s phases of the Polaris 
program was to be increased by 18 employees to bring it up to the full 
complement. From the period of February through November 1958, 
the attrition rate was so high that even though 30 people were hired 
to fill these 18 positions, we remained with only 14. The overriding 
reason for most of these people leaving has been unequivocally long- 
range salary prospects. See table No. 2. 

A further Seatration of this problem at the Material Laboratory is 
evidenced by the overall review of resignations presented in tables 4 
and 5 and summarized in table 6. The material presented is for engi- 
neers and scientists at the GS-11 level and above. The extremely 
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sharp rise in resignations—five times as great as those of last year— 
since June 1 of this year can be attributed to a widening of pay dif- 
ferential between Government and industry. ‘Two factors that may 
have played a role in Material Laboratory personnel seeking outside 
employment were: 

A classification problem that has since been solved; 


and 
A workload uncertainty. 

However, the facility with which these men have found these posi- 
tions at an increase of 25 to 45 percent indicates the availability of 
these positions in private industry. It should be recalled at this point 
that the smaller attrition rate was scored during the last Federal pay 
increase. It is the opinion of NAN'''S that the Federal Government 
will eventually take steps to correct the spreading gap present in engi- 
neers’ salaries since everyone concerned agrees that a scientist should 
earn a salary commensurate with his ability regardless of whether he 
works for a Government laboratory or a private company. The 
problem, therefore, as NANTS views it, is not a lack of intent to 
correct the problem, but merely one of time lag caused by the in- 
flexibility of the present system 

As a solution, NANTS recommends a separate salary schedule for 
a broad spectrum of professional, scientific, and technological position 
series in the Federal civil service to provide salaries commensurate 
with those in private industry. Whenever a pay increase is men- 
tioned, many people are filled with feelings of alarm to the effect that 
this is an inflationary move. To view this in its proper perspective 
we must be sure we understand that we are talking about the Federal 
graded or classified civil service. This eliminates about one-half mil- 
lion postal workers and over a million blue-collar workers, leaving 
950,000 white-collar workers at home and overseas. Of these, over 
60 percent are below GS-5 and hence not professionals. Thus, the 
total number of all classified professional employees affected by this 
legislation would be less than 300,000. 

How much would it cost to adopt a separate salary schedule? If 
the overall average raise is taken as $2,000 per person, and it is esti- 
mated that 250, 000 personnel in the ‘professional series would fall 
within this purview, the total cost would be $500 million per year. 
This is about two-thirds of 1 percent of the annual Federal budget. 
What better investment can be made than to preserve the corner- 
stone and foundation of our national survival in this technical and 
scientific era? 

What immediate remedies may be applied by Congress? There 
can be no disagreement that the basic mission of providing for the 
common defense will be carried out. However, if the scientific and 
technical activities in the Department of Defense continue to lose 
quality in the personnel available to man them, they will cease to be 
effective. Dr. G. K. Hartmann of the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 
White Oak, Md., presents a considered appraisal of the situation: 

The following events, which I regard as decidedly undesirable, could save the 
Government laboratories. First, a war. This would probably wreck the world. 
Second, a depression. This would wreck the country. Third, a drastic cut in 


the Department of Defense budget. This would wreck our defense and probably 
not save the laboratories either. Fourth, transfer from Government operation 
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to contractor operation. This has already been carried to excess, as previously 
indicated. What, then, can be done? The obvious thing is to raise the pay of 
the technical and scientific personnel in the Government to such a point that the 
present trend will be halted. (Keynote address given March 22, 1957.) 

What other measures should be effected to maintain a proper salary 
structure for Federal scientific, professional, and engineering per- 
sonnel? 

(a) Congress should establish a permanent board, commission, or 
committee whose prime function, subject to the control of Congress, 
will be to administer a compensation system based upon prevailing 
wages on a national scale that can be constantly appraised and 
adjusted without repeated recourse to new legislation. To anyone 
who studies the question of Government salaries, it is apparent that a 
given, fixed salary schedule is never a permanent solution. The fixed 
salary does not take into account the inevitable march of events, nor 
the free play of the marketplace, the impact of which on the individual 
Government employee is just as real as it is on employees in private 
industry. 

(6) There must be achieved a greater recognition of the contri- 
butions made by scientists and engineers to the welfare of the country. 
It should come about by a more widespread but quiet recognition by 
Congress and by Government administrators and executives of the 
importance of scientists in the whole business of government, and by 
recognition that scientists are just as good citizens, just as loyal, 
honest, conscientious, and hard working as the businessmen in adminis- 
trative and executive positions. 

(c) One of the greatest deterrents to this recommendation is the 
artificial limit placed by Congress on the upper end of salary schedules 
for classified employees. In the present GS schedule the highest 
attainable salary is $17,500. Personnel in these positions are senior 
civilians administratively and technically in charge of establishments 
which in private industry would be headed by individuals receiving 
twice to five times these amounts. 

There is a definite need for greater decompression in the managerial 
levels, particularly between successive grades above the GS-11. In 
these grades the responsibility progressively assumed increases 
exponentially. The salary changes should show a similar increase 
rather than the constant or fixed increments now in use. Tables 7, 
8, and 9, respectively, are the salary schedule(s) of engineers in 
private industry in the Greater New York area, employment agencies’ 
salary levels in New York area, and civil service salary levels now in 
effect. While it is acknowledged that the top salaries in civil service 
cannot be expected to equal those of comparable positions in private 
industry, certainly a nearer approach to economic parity can and 
should be attained in the remuneration of the relatively few high 
echelon men on whom falls the burden of maintaining the effective- 
ness and prestige of the various Government scientific and technical 
establishments. 

We feel that a salary of $25,000 for a grade 18 is not only desirable 
but mandatory if the Federal civil service is to become a compelling 
career objective to the scientists and engineers of outstanding com- 
petence who are a vital factor in providing that measure of creativity, 
inspiration, and leadership which will be required in the critical years 
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which lie ahead of this country. The general public must be educated 
to the fact that such a salary for leadership in science is not exorbitant, 
for it is the general public, whose will is expressed through the 
Congress, that will finally determine what course the Government 
should take on staying in research and development. 

Tables 10 and 11 are comparisons of Government engineers’ salaries 
to private engineers in industry on the basis of years’ experience since 
degree. I feel these graphs would provide an excellent device for 
Congress to use in increasing salaries as a stopgap measure and correct, 
future inequities by use of the aforementioned panel which would 
keep tabs, as it were, on private industry and keep the Government 
salaries comparable. 

(Tables and enclosures referred to follow:) 


TABLE 1.—Survey of New York area graduates in engineering (June 1959) 


Average salary per month Average salary of a 
few top men from 


Number each school 
College or university in All 


sample branches | Electrical |Mechanical 
of engi- jengineering|engineering Electrical | Mechanical 
neering engineering|engineering 





142 520 
348 511 
400 515 

68 527 
187 502 
260 515 
225 525 

55 493 
237 495 


1, 922 512 





al 
Civil service salary (GS-5): 
ROUGE DNNB 8 ick Ps sce cess 374 
Upper quarter of class 


uae per annum more paid by private industry to average: All branches of engineering or 37 percent 
igher. 
$1,798 per annum more paid by private industry to average: Electrical engineering or 40 percent higher. 
$1,642 per annum more paid by private industry to average: Mechanical engineering or 37 percent higher. 
$1,914 per annum more paid by private industry to average: Top electrical engineers or 35 percent higher. 
woe” per annum more paid by private industry to average: Top mechanical engineers or 31 percent 
igher. 


Note.—The names of the colleges or universities are codes. The participating educational institutions 
were: City College of New York, Columbia University, Cooper Union, Manhattan College, Newark Col- 
— of Engineering, New York University, Polytechnical Institute of Brooklyn, Pratt Institute, Stevens 

nstitute. 
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ENCLOSURE 1A 


CAMPUS INTERVIEWS FOR THE 1959-1960 GRADUATING CLASS 
FOR THE NEW YORK NAVAL SHIPYARD & MATERIAL LABORATORY 
OPTICN 


College 
er Civil aon —— farine Nach. 


University En Se cngrs. 4 ___Physicits Total 

+ city coltege | + city coltege | am | 

__Of Ne¥e yy 
Universi ty Dnivorsity cf re | rm, | | | 

_Connes! cticut to 

Lee Ie cnnenpencntainasinghesitinanenstinsosesnsbiasiacitiisi 

uv Tolversity 3 Fc | | _- | 
Sout: Carolina ! 0 | 8 1A 0 h 0 6 


Union Callece 
— 
Lollege 
Polytec! cclinic 
Insti tur? of 
Brook byn 
Fort For? Schuyler ne 
Merchant Marine 
eee... 
The Cooper 
union 
University cf 
Rhode island _ istand 
“anhattan 
college 
Wleersite ot ty of 
_ Mlehigan 
—tolumie 
Universi ty 


University cf 
Roches tor 
Newark College 


of Engineering 
Pratt 


Institute 
University of 
New Hanpshire 
Universi ty of 
Deleware 
New York 
University 
Lehi gh 


Rutgers 
Clerk son 
institute of 
Tecnology 
Total 


(* Including Feb. and June Graduating Classes) 
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ENCLOSURE 1B 


| ! 


Yoars Since ; Per — 
High Sehool | Olem Per Annua Es 


ed 
I fferential 
Graduation ay Cumuta t= oo Cumulative 
Title Pay oe Title Tota! 


aid to Por 
i* Apprentice 


Coll 
th Close 144534 | 44534 | Freshman | 2-500 
* Apprentice 
3a clase 
* Aporentice 
2nd Class 5,200 Wh, 60! 2,500 
|* Apnren tice 
Ist Class 5.533 | 20,154 2,500 
" necrente [5,85 |25,979 | @w-5 | beoo| -5,510 
* mechanic 6,09 | 32,073 


‘ Journeyman 6,34 


* Journeyman 16,3, | UL,768 





Payment for 
Technical 


— + 


* Journeyman 6,34 





Journeyman 6, tu 57 lho wt 


. Journeyman | 6, 54h 63,793 Geli 


oneness ds anbineipieanatiiaat iapiitel ian scinamnononie 


Shop Planner | 7,093 | 70,886 @-l2 | 
71,979 a Toe 53, | 
iecce nie tam teeta 


Leading Han 


Leading Man 


Leenem {ou joa | 

quarterran | 94195 _ 1174208 
ee la inate 

Quarterman 9,069 |1h3,999 reads 


(This table does not Include the foreman or masters 
rate or the Gell or Gel5 Classification) 











* Auteretic Promotions 
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TaBLE 2.—Summary of Material Laboratory Polaris resignations from Feb. 1, 1958, 
to Nov. 30, 1958 





Name Grade | 


Duty dates 


Reason 


Salary 
increase 





Mr. S 
Mr. 
Mr. S 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Beer eryr 


. Mr. 
9, Mr. 
. Mr. 
. Mr. 
. Mr. a 
; mer. 2... 
. Mr. 
5. Mr. 
. Mr. 


SONI 


AMIOIO 


ou 


| 








Oct. 21, 1957 to Oct. 10, 1958. 
Jan. 28 to Aug. 29, 1958 

Feb. 10 to May 16, 1958 

Mar. 10 to Sept. 2, 1958_.....-- 
June 23 to Aug. 22, 1958 _- 
June 16 to Oct. 29, 1958 

Jan. 23 to Oct. 16, 1958 


Oct. 12 to Nov. 19, 1958_- 
Feb. 10 to Feb. 10, 1958 

Feb. 24 to Oct. 31, 1958__ 
Aug. 14, 1957, to May 6, 1958 
June 25 to Oct. 5, 1958___-_-- 


June 17, 1955 to Nov. 21, 1958____-- 


Did not report 
Sept. 16, 1957 to Apr. 18, "1958_- 
Feb. 24 to Mar. 4, 1958_- 


Health and pressing school studies. 
Military service- 
Reassigned______- 
Better remuneration -- 





$1, 200 
1, 500 
2, 000 

> 
? 
1, 250 
1, 500 





Summary: 





ee stein cyanea sts cnanalcc sas tlg aelagsataia hasae 


School 
Military service 


Res assigned (could not work Saturdays) --__._- 


Average increases 


Note.—The Laboratory in trying to ine up to a ceiling of 18 additional men in this project has hired a 
total of 30 men with only 14 remaining on board. 


55509 -60-——_25 
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1959 9960 


9 
| 
a 
D 
S 
5 
Z 

= 


1923-1959 


BS ENGINEERING 
mo oma @e OVERALL INOUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT 


cumemmmenme 5. FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


(S¥V1100) YV3A H3d JLvy AV IVS ONILYVLS ATHV3A 39V4RAV 
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TapLe 4.—Resignations for the 12-month period between June 1, 1958, and May 31, 
1959 (GS-11 and above) 


ee 


Grade Name Section Years at Years with | Termination 
MATLAB | Government 


(959 9960 
” 
WOAH ONNAD 


WWAMHOUIUNAO 


Section Years at Years with | Termination 
MATLAB | Government 


12 

9 

13 

17 

9 9 
8 8 
5 5 
5 5 
4 4 
8 8 
4 

6 

5 

20 


— 
~ 


Omtasanm aoe 


ts 
Oras 


12 months. , 6 
ABLE 


[In man-years] 


12-month 7 months 
period, June | from June 1, 
1958 to June | 1959 to Dec. 

1959 31, 1959 


Technical competence leaving laboratory: GS-11 and above 271. 
Total number of key personnel leaving Laboratory 14. 
Total number of GS-11’s and above leaving laboratory 28. 
Total number of GS-13’s and GS-14’s leaving laboratory 5. 
Total number of GS-11’s and above leaving laboratory per month 4 3. 


ao number of individuals leaving since June 1 this year has been over 5 times as great as those 
of last year, 
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TABLE 7 


COMDENE SALARIES 
YEARS/?X?. YRARS/TEP. BARS /Y YRARS/=xP. 
COMPASY 10 Fius 6-9 . O-3 
mas * 10,800 + 15,200 8300+ 11,800 6,500 - 1,800 5,320 - 6,%a; 
spe 10,000 - 16,000 8,320- 10,00 7,6c0- 9,150 $720 - 7,800 
nge 9,860 = 13,520  7,£00-9,880 7,020- 7,800 5,720 ~ 7,800 
= > 6-7 
i” 0,192 u HO « 6,608 - 1 iS haces 
7 wad » 13,360) (Merit « thiol (Merit - Bho) Merit « 32 
Thie company does not have a salary break-down using “years of experionee 
sime degree “against salary” as a somnon denominator. Salaries are 
directiy related to job catezorics, 
10,1,00 up 8,840 8,320 5,460 ~ 7,020 * 
Approx. ) tk oprox.) (Approx. ) ‘ 
Rates quoted are only “Salil Park" Migures which — ures 
as a geteral guide. 
13,000 - 15,600 9,100 211,70 $200. ‘$a - 7,00 * 


hk ~ be 2-4 0.2 
nee, some = 11,259 6,107 = 8,002 5 ;8SF~ 7,176 * 
— « ce 


{In eases: —_ omnes have unusual ohility but less comparative ex+ 
poriones, they are usually sore — — pee then the 
experience bracket indicates. } 


R- Hosnony "OD" has automatic increases to. ‘the tices ineieateds in additior, 
‘there are morit inereases te the highest 3 ficure show, : 


it = SST are a Ten a 


POT: He panes Of te weapunien aay eotete’ 


Ss tee nassern pie eos y emis hana High cometiave mart 
- Gee not force rates out of ; 


Rotts Meso Picures developed in 195% fhe how ond ve tn 


wee 
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TABLE 8 
WEST SQTRCT ES Salen Tas. 


at : : se 5,500 ~ 7,500 


10 Plus 


poses We? 
ee rf = 8,000 6,00 6,500 
16. aces oe £20. por week ner year of 
Caro a ssi et tnt fr Ware's ar 
C - ~ 10,000 — 1,br- 9,000 6,500" 6,900 


ng ides nee suoh a degree and the 
Lo ee 


000 86 =, 6 1,500, 
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The CuatrMAN. We want to thank everybody for helping us to 
expedite these hearings. , , - 

This completes the hearing this morning. We will be adjourned 
until next Tuesday morning at 11 o’clock. Mr. Summerfield, the 
Postmaster General, will be heard at that time. I know a lot of vou 
would like to hear him. ’ 


(Whereupon, at 11:14 a.m., the hearing was recessed until 11 a.1 
Tuesday, May 17, 1960.) ” a.m., 
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TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1960 


U.S. Senate, 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orricr AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee was called to order at 11 a.m., in room 6202, New 

Senate Office Building, the Honorable Olin D. Johnston (chairman) 
residing. 
’ foseue: Senators Johnston, Randolph, Carlson, and Fong. 

Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director, J. D. Kerlin, 
assistant staff director; and Frank A. Paschal, minority counsel. 

The CuarrMAN. We have as our first witness this morning Mr. John 
M. McKibbin, the Deputy Postmaster General. 

We are very glad to have you with us this morning. You may 
proceed with your statement. 

Mr. McKissin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think it might be 
very helpful if I could read a very short summary statement without 
interruption. It may hold the whole story together a little better. 

The CuarrMAN. We will try to refrain from questioning. How- 
ever, we may find it necessary to interrupt you briefly. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN M. McKIBBIN, DEPUTY POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT; ACCOMPANIED BY 
BERT B. BARNES, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF OPERATIONS; FRANK E. BARR, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER 
GENERAL, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL; B. J. BEARY, DEPUTY 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU OF PERSONNEL; 
LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL AND CONTROLLER, BUREAU OF FINANCE; HERBERT 


BLOCK, DIRECTOR, COMPENSATION DIVISION, BUREAU OF 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. McKrssrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, I regret that because of the 
death of a close personal friend in his home city, the Postmaster 
General is unable to appear before you today to testify on the subject 
of pay legislation. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to file the Post- 
master General’s prepared statement in the record and to address 
myself briefly to the three points which I understand you outlined at 
the beginning of these hearings as the most important questions to be 
resolved in the hearings. 

Point No. 1. Is the compensation being paid to the postal and 


classified employees commensurate with salaries paid in private 
industry? 


389 
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POSTAL vs INDUSTRY FAY 


POSTAL REGULAR CLERK/ CARRIER AVERAGE $2.3]! 


INDUSTRY AVERAGE/ LEVEL 4 EQUIVALENTS $2. |9 


MRR UR. DRAFTSMAN 
ME ORDER CLERK 

MMMM PAYROLL CLERK 
MEME RECEIVING CLERK — 

GME SHIPPING CLERK 


HEME. SHIPPING @ REC. CLERK [_—— 
_ 

MME TRUCK DRIVER, MED. eee 
WME SECRETARY 


BME. STEWOGRAPHER 


SOURCES: POD RECORDS 
BLS OCCUPATIONAL WAGE SURVEYS-41 AREAS, 1959-60 WAGE RATES 


POSTAL vs INOUSTKY PAY 


AVG. STRAIGHT TIME HOURLY EARNINGS 


CULM CMCmU TITS 1s $ RAW 
TDS age Le eB 


INDUSTRY - PRODUCTION WORKERS aT 4 


0 | 


SOURCES: POD RECORDS 
BLS OCCUPATIONAL WAGE SURVEYS-4I AREAS, 1959-1960 
BLS REPORT, EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS, APRIL I960~- TABLE C-3 
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With respect to postal employees in the lower grades, the informa- 
tion available at this time very strongly supports an affirmative answer 
to that question. My first chart shows that the average straight-time 
earnings of regular post office clerks and letter carriers is $2.31%4 an 
hour; industrial workers performing work of equivalent difficulty and 
responsibility receive, on a weighted average basis, $2.19 per hour; 
and the average straight-time pay received by 1214 million production 
workers in a variety of levels is $2.22 per hour. These statistics have 
been compiled from the latest reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

It is clear, therefore, that on the basis of such information as is 
presently available, the regular postal clerk and letter carrier’s pay is 
commensurate on the overall with that of industrial workers. 

Point No. 2. Are the present salary levels high enough to permit 
the Government to recruit and retain people with the necessary back- 
ground and experience? 

Now the next chart shows that in terms of “quit” rates, which are 
the really valid measure of wage dissatisfaction, the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1959 had a lower quit rate than the rest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and its quit rate was more than twice as favorable as that 
of industry. 

For each 100 employees per month in 1959, there were 0.57 quits 
in the postal service, 0.70 quits in the rest of the Federal Government, 
and 1.25 in manufacturing industries. That record, it seems to me, 
clearly illustrates the Post Office Department’s ability to retain em- 
ployees insofar as any wage dissatisfaction is concerned. With respect 
to recruiting employees, you will observe on the next chart that in 
the first 3 months of 1960, 11,071 persons filed for postal examinations 
in the San Francisco area, 12,288 in the Los Angeles area 


COMPARISON OF QUIT RATES” 
199 


PER 100 EMPLOYEES PER MONTH 


POST OFFICE U.S. MFG. 
DEPARTMENT GOVERNMENT INDUSTRIES 


SOURCE: CSC Federal Employment Statistics Bulletins for 1959 
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The CuarrMan. Since you are speaking of the Los Angeles area, 
isn’t it true that the Postmaster of Los Angeles has been advertising 
for letter carriers? Would you explain that? 

Mr. Barr. That is how you get the applicants, Senator. 

Mr. McKrss1n. That is the basis of our recruitment all the way 
through. That is done in more than the Los Angeles postoffice. That 
is done generally. 

The CuarrMAN. You mean you have to advertise in the newspapers 
to get applicants? 

Mr. Barr. They run newspaper stories, but not regular advertise- 
ments such as industry uses to advertise for people. 

The CuarrMan. It is done in other localities, too. I understand 
Dayton, Ohio, is another city in which you are advertising. Why 
do you have to advertise? 

Mr. McKissin. Well, these are publicity stories about the Post 
Office Department which bring about the recruitment of employees, 
they are not paid advertising in the sense of space advertising, not 
what would be considered paid advertising. I may comment on 
that a little further along. 

The CuatrMan. Please do. 

Mr. McKissin. There are 14,072 applicants in the Chicago area, 
4,472 in the St. Louis area, 7,360 in the Philadelphia area, and 37,546 
in the New York City area. 

The CuarrMANn. Have you also the number of people you actually 
employed from those raid! “sande 


POSTAL JOBS ARE IN DEMAND 


CTY APPLICANTS 
SAN FRANCISCO 11,071 
LOS ANGELES 12, 288 


CHICAGO 4,072 
ST. LOUIS 4,472 


PHILADELPHIA 1,560 
NEW YORK CITY 37,546 


TOIL APPLICANTS NATIONALLY - 238, 398 


427607% 


IN FIRST 3 MONTHS 
OF /960 
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What I want to know is whether you are having more applicants 
than jobs. Ifso,how many more. I would also like to know whether 
or not you have applicants that are not qualified to take the jobs. 

Mr. McKrssin. We will touch on that problem later, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may finish this statement first. 

Gentlemen, these are not selected post offices. All we have done is 
take two important post offices on the west coast, two from the 
central part of the United States, and two from the east coast. And 
the number of persons who have filed for postal examinations repre- 
sent cmmaibealhe more than 50 percent of the total employment of 
these six postal areas. 

The national picture is also impressive. Throughout the United 
States there were 238,398 applicants, which is more than 40 percent 
of our total post office employment. We do not hire every applicant, 
obviously, as reports from postmasters and regional offices indicate 
that in most areas we are in a position to be quite selective without 
lowering our standards. During the first year of employment, 
moreover, we are diligent in requiring newly hired employees to show 
the proper proficiency and interest or be dropped from the rolls. 

The CuatrMAN. May I question you on that applicant figure? 
Have that many applications been filed during the first 3 months, or 
were there carryover applications from a previous list? 

Mr. Barr. There are no carryover figures. Now the same person 
may have applied previously and reapplied, but these are new applica- 
tions. 

The CHatrMAN. Do you know how many reapplied? 

Mr. Barr. We don’t have that. 

Mr. McKrssin. Can you get it? 

Mr. Barr. I don’t know whether our records would show that or 
not. We would have to go to the post offices to get that information. 

The CuarrMAN. Many people apply for 2 or 3 consecutive years. 
In memy instances perhaps they are not qualified for the positions. 
I know many come to my office wanting to get a job in the post office, 
and I doubt sometimes whether they are qualified or not because they 
have been applying and reapplying year after year. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. McKibbin, do you know of any office or 
any area where you cannot supply the personnel required? 

Mr. McKissin. We have no offices where we cannot supply the 
personnel required. 

The CoatrMAN. But you have had complaints that you cannot 
get qualified people, haven’t you? I have that complaint from 
postmasters. 

Mr. McKissin. That has been the case in a few areas under certain 
circumstances of timing, but we have no cases today where we can’t 
get qualified employees. 

The Cuarrman. Don’t you find a rapid turnover at the present 


time, either because you are letting them go because they are not 
qualified, or 


Mr. McKissin. Mr. Johnston, as the previous chart shows, our 
quit rate is 0.57 per 100, the Government’s overall quit rate is 0.70, 
and in industry the quit rate is 1.25, which is more than twice the 
quit rate that we experience in the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Brawuey. May I ask a question on that quit rate? 
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How do you arrive at your quit rate figure in the Post Office De- 
partment? 

Mr. McKissin. May I ask Mr. Barr, Assistant Postmaster General, 
Bureau of Personnel, to answer that question. 

Mr. Barr. That quit rate is the voluntary separations, and it is 
computed in accordance with the instructions of the Civil Service 
Commission, and in the same manner that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics provides for industry. 

Now this does not include separations for retirement, either volun- 
tary or mandatory; it’s strictly the quit rate for employees who leave 
the service. 

Mr. Brawtery. What is the number of substitute employees on 
the Post Office Department rolls? 

Mr. Barr. Excuse me. I will have to get that out of the records. 
I don’t have it at my finger tips. 

Mr. McKrssrin. 152,390. 

Mr. Braw.ey. You have 152,390 substitute employees in the postal 
establishment. No other Government agency has that kind of per- 
sonnel payroll. 

When you phone a substitute in an afternoon and receive no 
response—perhaps he has gone to Florida to a job, but you do not 
know that—you don’t report him as a quit, do you? 

Mr. Barr. It would include resignations and voluntary separations. 

Mr. Brawtey. How would you know? You call that man on the 
phone to ask him to come to work, but you don’t get a reply. Al- 
though he hasn’t told you he has quit, he actually has quit and has 
gone to Florida or some other place. 

Mr. Barr. Well, we wouldn’t carry him indefinitely on the rolls. 
We might not report him as quit 

Mr. Brawtey. What do you mean by “indefinitely”? How long 
would you carry him on the rolls? 

The point I am trying to make is that I do not think your quit rate 
can be compared with other Government agencies and industry 
generally. No other Government agency has 180,000 substitute 
employees. Nor does that condition exist in industry. Many times 
your substitutes do not report but I don’t believe you report them 
in the quit rate. 

Mr. Barr. All resignations or abandonments of positions would 
be reported as quit. In other words, the employee would be carried 
on the payroll until we dropped him as abandoning his position, at 
which time he would be reported as a quit. 

Mr. Braw.ey. Now may I return to your term “indefinitely”? 
What does “indefinitely”? mean? How long do you carry a person on 
the rolls? 

Mr. Barr. I would like to ask Mr. Barnes of the Bureau of Opera- 
tions to answer that. 

Mr. Barnes. The regulations require that employees inform us if 
they are to be absent and not available on call at all times, and, of 
course, within a very few days—within a week—if we can’t locate 
the employee we send him a letter and tell him that unless he reports 
by such and such a date, which wouldn’t be many days hence—say 
10 days—that we will assume that he no longer wants to work. 

Mr. Braw ey. In order to keep himself on the rolls, a substitute 
could return after an absence and work a few days and then disappear’ 
again. 
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Mr. Barnes. We watch those pretty carefully. They don’t get 
away with that 7 long. 

Mr. BrawLey. How many of the 150,000 substitutes have not 
worked a day within the last 3 months? 

Mr. Barr. All 150,000 have worked within the previous pay period 
or they would not have been reported on this report. 

Mr. BrawLey. You say they have worked within the previous pay 

eriod? 
. Mr. Barr. Yes, sir; the pay period ending April 15. 

Mr. Barnes. Some time during that 30-day period prior to April 
15 they did work at least part of 1 day. 

Senator CarLson. May I inquire, just to make the record clear on 
this, how many resignations have you had during the first 3 months 
of this year from the postal service? 

Mr. Barr. I would have to get that from the records; I wouldn’t 
have that here. 

Would you like to have it broken down as to separations for aban- 
donment, resignations 

Senator CarLson. The various reasons you list as quit. One, of 
course, would be resignations. 

Mr. Barr. In other words, you would like to have the figures that 
make up the 0.57? 

Senator Caruson. I would like to have it—let’s have the actual 
personnel and see how it goes. 

Mr. Barr. We will make that available to the record. 

Mr. McKissin. Mr. Chairman, we conclude therefore that your 
point No. 2 justifies an affirmative answer insofar as the postal 
service is concerned. 

Point No. 3, does the present pay scale permit employees to enjoy 
the same standard of living as in 1939? 

Although standards of living are a personal matter by and large, 
and each individual has his own needs and desires, I believe an affirm- 
ative response to that question is also fully justified. As you will 
note from the next chart, since 1939 the cost of living as measured by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumer Price Index hs advanced 
by 111.62 percent, whereas the starting salary rate for post office 
clerks and letter carriers has increased by 137.5 percent. 

This is not to say, of course, that the pay of postal clerks and letter 
carriers has increased as much since 1939 as the pay of some other 
occupational groups, nor is there any valid reason to suppose that it 
should. For obvious economic reasons, the pay of numerous occupa- 
tional groups outside the Government was depressed in 1939, and the 
pay relationships of 1939 could not logically be perpetuated. 

In brief, Mr. Chairman, I believe that ea-h of your three questions 
deserves an affirmative answer and that no general pay increase for 
postal workers is justified at this time. 

The Post Office Department does support, however, S. 3141 intro- 
duced by the chairman for himself and Senator Carlson, to make 
permanent the 2}4-percent temporary increase provided in Public 


Law 85-426, approved May 27, 1958, and Public Law 85-462, 
approved June 20, 1958. 
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SALARIES UP. 137.5% 
SINCE (939 PRICES UP 111.62% 


137.5% 


11.62% 


CONSUMER STARTING SALARY _ 
PRICE INDEX RATE CLERK/CARRIER 


SOURCE: BLS, CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, MARCH, I960 AND POSTAL PAY LAWS 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity of presenting the views 
of the Post Office Department and my associates and I shall be glad 
to try to answer any questions which the members of the committee 
may have. 

n my right is Mr. Bert B. Barnes, Assistant Postmaster General, 
Bureau of Operations. On my left is Mr. Frank E. Barr, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Personnel, and his associate, and Mr. 
Lindsley H. Noble, who is Deputy Assistant Postmaster General and 
Controller, Bureau of Finance. 

The Cuarrman. Is it true, Mr. McKibbin, that the Department 
intends to recommend a veto of any pay increase that is passed by 
the Congress? 

Mr. McKissin. We have, of course, Mr. Chairman, recommended 
the approval of the 2}4 percent. I would not say that recommendation 
of a veto would be made. 

The CuarrMan. But that is not an increase; they are receiving that 
at the present time. 

Mr. McKissrn. But the continuation of it, the Department has 
recommended that. 

The CHatrman. So the Department would not recommend any 
increase above what its employees are already receiving at the present 
time—even one-half of 1 percent, or 1 percent, or 2 percent, or 5 
percent, or 10 percent? 

Mr. McKrssin. The Department has taken the position, sir, in 
previous testimony, that we believe we should wait for the study that 
is being made by the Department of Labor. 

As you will recall, after the 1958 wage increase, the President asked 
that a commission be set up composed of members of the legislative 
and administrative branches to study this entire problem. 
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Again in 1959 the President—since the first request was not acted 
upon—again in 1959 the President asked for a study and the Congress 
appropriated funds in the sum of $500,000 to be used by the Depart- 
ment of Labor in making the study. 

That study will be completed, I believe, in September 1960. 

The CuarrRMAN. The administration, knowing that Congress will 
probably adjourn early in July, has not accelerated its survey nor 
has it found workers that it thinks should be granted an increase 
to correct existing inequities in salaries. 

Mr. McKrssin. General Summerfield has taken the position in the 
past that if the study indicates a wage increase is justified in any or 
all levels, that he would take the point of view that this should be 
retroactive in point of time. 

The CuarrRMAN. Yes, but it knows that Congress probably is going 
to adjourn in July, and it hasn’t made any report yet. Certainly it 
would have to be done before Congress adjourns. The administra- 
tion cannot pass legislation itself. Next year we will have a different 
Congress—and certainly another administration. I am not saying 
whether it will be Democratic or Republican, but we will certainly 
have another administration; isn’t that true? You can’t tie its hands 
in the case of retroactivity. 

Mr. McKissin. The program, Mr. Chairman—whatever is deter- 
mined by reason of the study, could be retroactive, and also, as I have 
pointed out, the President, after the 1958 wage increase, asked that the 
Congress, the legislative and the executive branches, set up a com- 
mission to study this, and that could well have been done, and we 
would have been on our way in determining whether any inequities 
exist. 

The CuarrMaAN. When did this administration decide to recommend 
retroactive pay? I have never before heard of that in this adminis- 
tration. It has always opposed retroactive pay. 

Mr. Barnes. Senator, in answer to a question asked in the House 
a few days ago of the Postmaster General as to whether he would be 
willing for it to be retroactive if it was found by this study that the 
increase should be effective, for example, July 1 instead of next 
January, he answered by saying he thought it would be proper for 
that to be done, if the study indicated the increase was justified July 1. 

The CHarRMAN. That’s commendable of the Postmaster General, 
but, as I said, we will have another administration next year that 
will be dealing with that question and recommendation. Perhaps 
Mr. Summerfield will not be Postmaster General then. I am not 
saying he will or will not. But if he should be, I will remind him of 
it if we do not take action before then. 

Mr. Barnes. That was to the beginning of the fiscal year, Senator, 
that retroactive feature. I don’t think intended to go back to 
“~ previous fiscal year. 

he CuarrMaNn. I understand. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator Cartson. I don’t think so. 

The CuatrMan. Do you know anything abvut the steel settlement 
and the recommendations of the administration at that time? 

Mr. McKissrn. I know very little about the steel strike and the 
basis of settlement. Only as an outsider and from reading the paper 
I have some slight knowledge of it. 
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The CuarrMan. It has been a source of wonder to me why that 
has been kept such a deep secret. I for one would like to know about 
the detailed terms of the settlement. 

I know Mr. Stans said the settlement provided no basic wage 
increase before December 1. He said it did provide for fringe bones 
adjustments in several respects, but the pay increase provisions, to 
the best of my knowledge, won’t become effective until December 1, 
and then are in the general area of slightly less than 3 percent. 

I would like to hear you comment on that. 

Mr. McKrasin. I can’t comment on that very knowledgeably. | 
would say you have the testimony of Mr. Stans, and I would think 
eee Mitchell would be the only one that could comment on that 
in detail. 

The CuatrMANn. The opinions vary with the witnesses. A vice 
president of the American Federation of Labor gave a different version 
than did Mr. Stans. I am going to ask Mr. Renifiey to read a tele- 
gram into the record. Somebody must be a little bit wrong. 

Mr. Brawtey. Mr. Chairman, this is a copy of a telegram ad- 
dressed to Mr. Doherty, president_of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, from David J. McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

It reads: 

I understand that various representations are being made with respect to the 
economic benefits of the recent steel settlement. So that the record may be set 
straight, I wish to advise you that the settlement provided: For the first year, 
effective January 1, 1960, total insurance and pension benefits averaging 11.1 
cents per hour; for the second year, effective December 1, 1960, wage increases of 
9.4 cents and for third year, effective October 1, 1961, wage increases of 8.7 cents. 
In addition to this the contract contained a modified cost-of-living clause which 
can realize the employees 6 cents additional during contract term either as cost- 
of-living increases to oe or as increases in cost of insurance to be paid 
entirely by companies. trust this information will be of service to you. 

Senator Cartson. Do I understand from that letter you just read 
that the first year there were benefits based on so many cents per 
hour? 

Mr. Braw ey. Senator, this telegram in essence says that the em- 
ployees’ total additional take-home pay beginning January 1, 1960, 
amounts to 11.1 cents per hour. That deure is arrived at by the com- 
pany assuming the total cost of health insurance and other benefits. 

Senator Caruson. In other words, there were fringe benefits the 
first year? 

Mr. Brawtey. The company assumed the cost of fringe benefits 
to the amount of 11.1 cents per hour. 

Senator Ranpotpu. Mr. McKibbin, is it true in computing the quit 
rate—which, we understand, has a broad coverage in the Postal 
Establishment—that postmasters are included? 

Mr. McKrssrn. It includes everybody in the postal service that 
voluntarily—— 

Senator Ranpoupx. Does that include regional personnel? 

Mr. McK ssn. Yes, sir. 

Senator RanpoupH. And supervisors? 

Mr. McKussin. Right. 

Senator Ranpoupx. And rural letter carriers. I want to be sure 
on that point. 

Mr. McKrssin. That is right. The total postal service. 
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Senator RanpoupH. Considering the quit rate among employees, 
how many would there be personnelwise at the present time? 

Mr. McKissin. About 555,000 employees in the postal service 
today. 
cate Ranpoupnu. Over a half a million. 

Mr. Barnes. 555,000; yes, sir. 

Senator RanpotpH. Then what is the quit rate for this group of 

ersons? 
' Mr. McKissin. Percentagewise it’s 0.57 per hundred. 

Senator RaANpDoupH. I have been studying the net paid employment 
by activity for the fiscal year 1959 from the report of the Postmaster 
General. I wish to clarify the status of those who leave the service 
when they actually retire, and no quit rate is in effect, and the tempo- 
raries which result in a large turnover. 

I have been studying those figures. Do you include temporary 
employees in the quit rate? 

Mr. Barnes. The indefinite temporaries; yes. 

Senator RaNpo.pPH. Will you please explain further? 

Mr. Barnes. Indefinite temporaries. Those are the ones who may 
work for years; there is no set termination date for them. The 1-year 
or less temporaries are for a set time, but the temporaries appointed 
on an indefinite basis may remain for years. : 

Senator RanpotpH. In other words, his name is left on the list and 
he may be called. Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Barnes. They are working—not just on the rolls but working, 
just like a regular substitute when they are called. 

Senator RanpoutpH. Thank you. 

Now, do you have a breakdown that would help the committeé in 
considering the status of those persons when the quit rate is extremely 
high? Do you have information or statistics in this category? 

Mr. McKissin. We can furnish it, sir; we don’t have it presently 
available. 

Senator Carson. I tried to get that information, and they prom- 
ised to give me a report of the number of resignations by the various 
departments in the postal service. I wanted figures as to individuals 
rather than percentages. 

Senator RanpoupH. I am glad Senator Carlson has requested this 
information and I am sorry it was not my privilege to have heard 
his earlier remarks. 

I believe that the breakdown would be according to grade, and job 
levels; is that correct? 

Mr. Barnegs. Sir, I would think that what the Senator wants 
would be—for example, postmasters, supervisors, clerks, mail handlers, 
carriers. I think that would be the breakdown he would want. 

Is that correct, Senator? 

Senator Carlson. That is correct. That is what I had in mind. 

Senator RanpoupH. Would it be possible, or is it practical, by 
type of appointment? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, that is what I am saying. You can get it by 
clerks, postmasters, supervisors; I am sure we can get that. 

Senator Ranpo.tPH. That would, I think, be inclusive. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(Mr. McKibbon subsequently transmitted the following table in 
response to the request of Senators Carlson and Randolph:) 


Post Office Department—Quits and quit rate (per 100 employees per month) calendar 
year 1959 


Total employees 


Category st Se ar 
Quit rate 


408 


141 

21, 887 
2, 194 
10, 522 
163 


Facilities 

Regional administration _ . 
Inspection service 
Money-order center 


~ Headquarters 


The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions? 

I want to thank you and your colleagues for appearing and present- 
i our statements. 

r. McKispin. Thank you, Senator, and members of the com- 
mittee. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ranpouex. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask, was there 
any change in the basic testimony of the Postmaster General before 
this committee as it will be filed, as compared to his testimony in the 
House committee? 

Mr. McKrssin. The basic difference was that it did not refer to 
<a House bill—that was deleted because it wasn’t referring to 
that bill. 

There have been a few percentages I believe changed to bring them 
up to date with later figures. That is the only basic difference in the 
testimony. 

Senator RanpoutpH. Thank you, Mr. McKibbin, and thank you 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMaANn. The statement of the Postmaster General, which 
you have submitted, will appear at this point in the record. 

(The statement is as follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL ON FEDERAL EMPLOYEE PAY LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Senate Pest Office and Civil Service Con- 
mittee, I am here today at your invitation to give the Committee the views of 
the Post Office Department on proposed legislation to increase the rates of 
compensation of officers and employees in the Postal Field Service. The Post 
Office Department supports S. 3141, introduced by the Chairman, for hiuself 
and Senator Carlson, which would make permanent the 24% temporary increase 
provided in Public Law 85-426, approved May 27, 1958, and Public Law 85-462, 
approved June 20, 1958. 

On the first day of your hearing you heard the views of Administration 
witnesses relative to the matter of pay increase legislation. The Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget pointed out that a general salary increase at 
this time without the benefit of an accurate national survey of salaries for 


comparable work in private business is unwarranted and would represent fiscal 


irresponsibility, The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission stated that 
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such salary comparisons as are now available do not indicate a need for a genera} 
increase but rather a reform of the Classification Act, and accordingly has ex- 
pressed his opposition to a general pay increase. 

Both of these officials have urged the Congress to delay action until the 
survey information, for which the Congress appropriated $500,000, is available 
this fall to form the basis for sound recommendations with regard to the Federa} 
pay structure. 

I am familiar with the reasons which have been advanced in support of a 
general pay increase. If accepted as fact and not examined too closely, I an 
sure those reasons may sound very persuasive to some. But I propose to examine 
them for the benefit of this Committee and the taxpaying public and to demon- 
strate, with facts, that the justification for a pay increase is false and en- 
tirely unconvincing. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there are but two valid bases for determining 
whether the existing postal pay scale is adequate, or whether on the other 
hand there is justification for a salary adjustment. First, are we able to 


recruit and retain competent personnel in postal employment, and secondly, 
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are we paying on the overall the going private industry rate for positions of 
equivalent difficulty, responsibility and knowledge requirements? On the basis 
of the best information available, I believe it must be concluded that the 
present pay scale for postal workers is competitive. 

It has been stated that as a result of inadequate wages, turnover in the 
postal service is exceptionally high, as evidenced in part by the greater 
frequency of entrance examinations for new recruits. 

The fact is however that the rate of "quits," the only valid measure of 
turnover as far as wage dissatisfaction is concerned, is lower in the postal 
service than in the Federal Government as a whole, and the postal service rate 
of quits is more than twice as favorable as that for industry. In calendar 
year 1959 the average of quits per month for each 100 employees was .57 in 
the postal service, .70 in the Federal Government as a whole, and 1.25 in 


industry. 


These statistics represent a national average and it is recognized as 


in the case of any average that there may be some locations where the quit 


rate is considerably above the average and, correspondingly others where the 
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quit rate is considerably below the average. It is possible for anyone to se- 
lect one or two cities and point with alarm at a seemingly high quit rate. How- 
ever, since the greatest concentration of postal employment is in the larger 
cities obviously the quit rate for most of the larger cities approximates the 
overall average cited here. 

By way of comparison, I might mention that the monthly averages in calen- 
dar year 1957, which was the year before the last general pay increase, were 
-59 in the postal service, .93 in the Federal Government as a whole, and 1,30 
in industry. Thus you can see that the quit rate in the postal service has 
been consistently low. 

The grester frequency of entrance examinations is an evidence of vastly 
improved recruiting. Prior to the establishment of Local Boards of U. S. 
Civil Service Examiners in our major post offices, the Department was obliged 
to rely on the uncertain budget and personnel resources of the Civil Service 
Commission in connection with the announcement of entrance examinations and 
the rating of papezs. Months would intervene between the time of examination 


and the time when papers were rated, Of course the most desirable candidates 
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would no longer be available for postal employment. Instead of being able to 
hold a new examination after the top groups of eligibles were contacted for 
appointment, the Department was obliged to dip further and further down the 
list until the register was depleted, and thereafter to hire people who had 
never taken the examination. 

The situation is now changed. As one indication, the number of appoint- 
ments pending the establishment of registers has dropped from 48,187 in fiscal 
year 1957 to 16,923 in 1958 to 9,942 in 1959, 

The more frequent examinations, far from being an evidence of high turn- 
over, are a strong factor in keeping the turnover relatively low because we 


can now be more selective in the calibre of applicant we hire. 


It is abundantly clear that no valid case for a postal pay increase of 


any size can be made on the basis of the Department's turnover and hiring 
experience, In fact, in terms of ability to hire and retain qualified em- 
ployees, the evidence is that existing postal pay rates are entirely com- 


petitive, 


It has been said that the pay of postal workers has not kept pace with 
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the cost of living over the years. One witness before the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee had this to say: "Traditionally every postal 
worker has always been engaged in the frustrating task of chasing that elusive 
will-of-the-wisp, the cost of living index. He has never caught up with it,” 

That is fine rhetoric but it is not fact. The fact is that the pay of 
postal employees has outstripped the cost of living index over the years, 
Since 1939 up to the date of the very latest report, the cost of living as 
measured by the Department of Labor*s Consumer Price Index has increased one 
hundred eleven and sixty two one-hundredth's per cent (111.62%). The starting 
pay of postal clerks and carriers has increased 1374 per cent during that 
time, 

It is clear that no general postal pay increase of any size can be justi- 
fied on the basis of a comparison with cost of living increases. In fact, it 
has had to be admitted that postal pay increases have kept well ahead of the 
increased cost of living. 

When these admissions must be made, a new and somewhat more emotional 


line of persuasion is advanced. This argument is to the effect that the cost 
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of living is no problem, really, but the standard of living is low. 

I suggest that ¢veryone has his own personal notion of what constitutes a 
proper standard of living, and it is a rare American citizen who does not want 
to improve his personal standard of living. This is as it should be, and it 
is one outstanding characteristic of American life. But it is hardly a proper 
basis for setting the pay scales of postal employees and it is not a valid 
argument for a postal pay increase. 

The standard of living approach to a pay increase for postal workers has 
focused attention on family budgets. Employees have been invited to send in 
their family budgets, to establish evidence that postal salaries are not 
adequate to permit postal families to live on a decent scale, 

These budgets are family budgets and correspondingly should relate to 
family incomes, Family income generally is higher than the salary of a 
single wage earner in the family. As a matter of fact, the Department of 
Commerce reports that family income, as measured by the Bureau of the Census 


nationally, represents the wage earnings and all other income of 14 persons 


on the average per family, and that it includes income from rents, interest, 
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second jobs, pensions, and certain other sources, The family budgets which have 


been solicited in such wholesale numbers have apparently included family expenses, 


but only the postal wage income. 

It is interesting to note that of a dozen such family budgets received in 
the Post Office Department, the desired annual income ranges from $4936.61 to 
$8109. I certainly do not envy the task of this Committee if it should pro- 
pose to base postal pay on personal expressions of what is needed to maintain 
each individual's desired standard of living. 

I would hope that the Committee will unanimously reject the questionable 
philosophy which is suggested by the family budget and standard of living 
argument. The philosophy that pay should be based on personal need, carried 
to its logical conclusion would have to recognize that the need of a family 
man is usually greater than that of a bachelor, the need of a man with 10 
children is greater than that of the man with only one or two children, and 
the need of a janitor may be greater than that of a distribution clerk. What 
a sad day for American civilization if we should ever succumb to that kind of 


a wage-fixing policy! 
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Family budgets prepared by the Heller Committee for Kesearch in Social Eco- 
nomics, University of California, have received prominent and repeated attention, 
again by way of comparing the postal wage of one employee with the supposed ex- 
penditures or needs of a whole family. 

The Heller wage earners’ family budget concludes that a renter in the San 


Francisco Bay area requires an income of $6271 and a home owner needs $6638 


{ 
per year. These figures from the Heller Budget are frequently cited as though 


they represented the average budget of most families. First, that budget was 
developed only for the San Francisco bay area and secondly, most families in 
the U. S. do not reach the average cited. According to the latest report 

from the Bureau of the Census dated January 15, 1960, Series P-60, No. 33, the 
median income of the 39 million non-farm families in the United States was 
$5331, The logical question is--how realistic is such a budget as a basis for 
setting postal pay if most families in the country cannot come within $900 of 
meeting it. Further, neither the average U. S. production worker nor even 

the average production worker in the San Francisco bay area earns anywhere 


near the cited budgetary amount, The average weekly gross earnings, an amount 
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which includes overtime and other premium pay, of 12% million production workers 
as reported in the April 1960 publication "Employment and Earnings" issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics was $90,68. The same report advises that in the 
San Francisco-Oakland area the average weekly gross earnings of production 
workers was $106.81, This is in contrast to the Heller minimum of over $120 
per week, 

As further justification for an increase in postal pay, it is stated that 
postal employees must take extra jobs, and their wives must take jobs in the 
Nation's labor force, in order to make ends meet, It has been speculated 
that few if any employees in the higher grades engage in "moonlighting", as 
the extra-job practice is commonly called. 

Two years ago the Department of Commerce issued a report on "moonlight ing" 
which showed that the incidence of this practice was increasing among all 
occupational groups. It has subsequently been reported in a news magazine 
that even the author of that Commerce Department report had a second job. The 
practice is not at all peculiar to the Postal Service and is by no means con- 


fined to the lower echelons of employment. Further, if detailed facts were 
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available with respect to moonlighting in the Postal Service it would unquestion- 
ably be found that the postal job is the "second job” for many employees, not the 
primary job. 

The question of working wives can very quickly be placed in proper per- 
spective by the facts contained in the March 1960 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. The facts are that in 1940, 14.7 per cent of the married women in the 


country were in the labor force. In 1950 this percentage had increased to 


23.8% and in 1959 it was 30.9%. The percentage is undoubtedly larger in 1960 


although no more recent figures are available. 

Suffice to say that the matter of working wives is not a post office 
phenomenon, and it does not constitute any basis for a pay increase of any 
size for postal employees. 

To help establish the belief that a pay increase is justified, it has been 
demonstrated that various groups of workers, in the last several years, have 
received greater pay increases than postal workers have received, There are 


fundamental errors in that kind of comparison. In the first place, the Congress 


is asked to believe that the wage relationships were correct 10 or 20 years 


ago. They were not necessarily correct, 
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In a 1955 study by the Bureau of the Census, “Income of the American People," 


it is reported that mail carriers in 1939 were among those in the top income 
bracket of wage or salary earners. Mail carriers were joined in the same bracket 
with college presidents and professors, chemists, engineers, and-salaried manag- 
ers, They were above such other occupational groups as pharmacists, manu- 
facturing foremen, teachers, and construction formen, and far above all the 
usual skilled craftsmen including machinists. 

Wages are set by the interaction of many influences, not the least of 
which is the element of supply and demand, Not all such influences work at 
the same time or in the same manner on all occupational groups. Further, the 
kinds and levels of skills required within a particular group or industry will 
change from time to time, thus affecting the average pay of that group. For 
example, industry has a much higher proportion of engineers, technicians, and 
other highly skilled workers than it had 20 or even 10 years ago. The letter 
carrier's job is essentially the same as it was 50 years ago. 

It can therefore be seen that there is no validity at all to the argu- 


ment that postal pay should be raised because postal workers are not in the 
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same pay groups as they were in 10, 11 or 20 years ago, or that some worker groups 
have had more pay increases or bigger pay increases in the last several years. 

I hope that the Committee will recognize that argument for what it is--a time- 
honored tactic for getting a wage increase. It would not surprise me in the 

least to find that the 10.2% pay increase granted to postal employees as recently 
as 1958 was pointed to by some industrial unions as a reason why the wages of 
their members should be raised again. 

The pay rates of numerous non-Federal jobs are frequently cited in the 
effort to justify a general pay increase for Postal employees--jobs which are 
ostensibly selected at random but which strangely are identified for the most 
part only with the large cities and the highest wage areas. 

I would remind this Committee that Postal jobs are to be found in every 
community of this country, large and small, The postal pay scale is a national 
scale, based on national averages, not on a wage rate here and a wage rate 


there. The letter carrier receives the same range of pay for his duties 


whether he is employed in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Concordia, Kansas; 


Spartanburg, South Carolina; or Elkins, West Virginia. 
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In this connection, reference is frequently made to the steel settlcment, 
May I point out that the 634,100 employees in that industry comprise but 1.18 
per cent of the 53,757,000 employees in non-agricultural establishments in the 
country. There are many millions of wage earners in this country who are not 
in the steel industry, who do not live in the same cities as steel workers, 
and who do not average as much pay as either the steel worker or the postal 
clerk or letter carrier. 

A national pay scale for postal workers cannot be built upon the wage 
rates of highly skilled steel workers, or upon the wage rates of a "street 


Cleaner" in New York or a "dog catcher” in Sacramento whose wages are subject 


to local determination, 


As one sort of national distribution of wage rates, the actual average 


salaries of letter carriers, patrolmen, and firefighters in 48 of the state 
capitals have been compiled. Because these occupations are among the best 
known to the public in each community and not with any suggestion that the 
duties and responsibilities are in anyway equivalent--for they are not--we 
have compiled this information as a matter of interest and have attached it 


at the end of this statement (Appendix "A"). 
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As with any national distribution of locally established wage rates, the 
compilation contains some communities where the letter carrier earns more than 
any of the other municipal employees, and in some communities he earns less, 
The total picture, though, is significant. In 35 out of 47 state capitals 
on which comparative information is available, the letter carriers’ earnings 
are greater than those of patrolmen, and in 31 out of 45 state capitals the 
letter carriers’ earnings are greater than those of firemen. There are large 
state capitals and small ones. In the aggregate they reflect a pretty good 
composite of the country from the standpoint of wage distribution, and of 
course the postal pay scale is a national schedule. 

At the beginning of my statement I expressed the belief that there are 
only two really valid criteria for determining the adequacy of postal pay-- 


(1) whether the pay enables us to recruit and retain qualified employees, 


and (2) whether we have wage comparability, nationally, in relation to the 


going rates in industry for positions of equivalent difficulty, responsi- 


bility and knowledge requirements. 


Obviously, industry does not have letter carriers, nor does it have 
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distribution clerks or other such jobs which are unique to postal service. But 
it does have jobs which are of the same level of difficulty and responsibility 
as jobs in the postal service. Among the industry jobs periodically surveyed 
by the U. S. Department of Labor we can identify certain jobs which would be 
ranked in salary level PFS-4, the pay level of our post office clerks and 
letter carriers, if the industry jobs were found in the Postal Field Service, 
We have undertaken a wage comparison between such industry jobs arid the 
regular post office clerk and letter carrier jobs, using wage data from the 
41 Community Wage Surveys completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics during 
the period January 1959 to date. The communities surveyed and the date they 
were surveyed are contained in Appendix "B", They represent only metropolitan 
centers and include some of the largest cities in the country. From these 
surveys we selected a variety of representative jobs including Receiving Clerks, 
Shipping Clerks, Receiving and Shipping Clerks, Secretary, Stenographer, Light 
and Medium Duty Truck Driver, Order Clerk, and Jr. Draftsmen. A national 


weighted average rate was derived from these data by combining the rates for 


all of the jobs listed and for all of the 41 wage areas surveyed. That rate 
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is $2.19 per hour, On the other hand, the average pay received by a regular clerk 
or letter carrier is $2.314 per hour--a rate substantially greater than that paid 
by industry across the country for work of equivalent difficulty, responsibility, 


or knowledges required. 


As a matter of interest, it should be noted that the average straight-time 


earnings of industry production workers, as reported this month by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, are at $2.22 an hour, comparing closely with the $2.19 
national weighted average derived from the level 4 industry equivalents, and 
falling considerably short of the $2.314 an hour average for regular clerks 
and letter carriers, 

“Industry production workers” are defined to include the full range of 
skill levels from unskilled to highly skilled workers, and further include 
working foremen as well as non-supervisory clerical and auxiliary workers. 
As a conglomeration of skills, obviously their pay rates do not provide a 
sound basis for establishing or adjusting the postal salary structure, but 
it is worth noting that the $2.22 an hour figure represents the average 


Straight-time pay of approximately 124 million production workers in manu- 


facturing industries. 
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The industry wage data for comparable positions is neithér as extensive nor 


as current as would be desired for purposes of a comparability study such as is 
needed before general pay increases are considered. ones the Congress 
has appropriated $500,000 for the purpose of enabling the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to accelerate its occupational wage surveys and to cover not only 
a larger range of industry jobs which can te compared with Government jobs, 
but also to include in its survey a larger number of metropolitan areas. Be- 
cause of the broader geographic coverage, a more comprehensive wage picture, 
nationally, will be available for use in relating postal pay to the pay in 
equivalent industry positions. Further, it will be possible to establish a 
degree of comparability with respect to supervisory positions, an area in 
which useful data is at a minimum at the present time. 

The results of that broader type of survey, which will be available for 
all 60 areas within a few months, should make it possible to establish con- 
clusively whether a general wage adjustment for postal and other Federal em- 


ployees is justified on the basis of comparability with industry wages, and to 


determine how much of an adjustment, if any, might be needed to establish 
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comparability. Such data as is presently available indicates strongly that postal 
wages are fully competitive and reasonably well aligned with the general level of 
rates prevailing in industry for work of similar levels of difficulty and re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, it is so easy to forget here 
that we are dealing in important sums of money. An appropriation of $500,000 
for an accelerated wage survey program may not sound like much, but it is a 
half million dollars of the taxpayers* money. It seems to me that we owe it 
to the taxpayer to put that money to prudent use, and await the results of the 
survey for which we are paying in hard earned money. It should be remembered, 
too, that a large part of that tax money comes from the salaries of wage 


earners throughout the country who do not earn as much as the Federal worker 


There has been a tendency among the proponents of a general pay increase 
to minimize the amount of pay received by postal workers. I think it would 


be helpful to you to picture the total Postal budget for personal services 


and extras, In Fiscal 1959 the cost for time worked, minus any premium pay, 
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was 2 billion 186 million dollars. In addition, there are what might be called 
the hidden costs which consist of $494 million for paid absences and extra salary 
costs and $179 million for fringe benefits. This considerable amount of mone 
adds 30.9 per cent to the base straight-time pav for time worked, and produced 
in Fiscal 1959 a total employment cost of 2 billion 859 million dollars. The 
costs will rise even higher in Fiscal 1961 because of the enactment of health 
insurance legislation, to the extent of approximately $38 million in the Postal 
Service. 

Now what are some of the benefits which postal employees enjoy? How have 
they fared in the last 74 years? 

The members of this Committee and most other members of the Congress have 
been told that the pay of postal workers is substandard, that postal employees 
have had too few raises, too small raises, and too many vetoes, Fringe 
benefits and extras have been minimized. In short, this Administration has 
been characterized as being unconcerned with the welfare of its employees. 


Cute slogans to the contrary notwithstanding, the facts prove beyond any 


doubt that postal emplovees during the past 74 years have fared extremely well 


in pay and other employment benefits. 
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No effort has been spared in making the postal worker's job a better job, 
in more comfortable surroundings, with modern equipment to relieve some of the 
arduous manual burden which had been traditional in the Postal Service. Im- 
proved lighting, airconditioning, modernized buildings, mechanical conveyor 
equipment, mailsters and satchel carts for letter carriers, vastly improved 
safety--these are but a few of the benefits made available by this Adminis- 
tration, which has been called callous to the needs and desires of its work 
force. 

What has been done in the way of pay and fringe benefits? I should like 


to enumerate them for you: 


Direct pay increases totalling approximately 20%, for a first-year 


cost of $436,831,000, 


2. Greatly liberalized retirement benefits, with an added first-year 


cost of $10,538,000. 
Group life insurance, at a first-year cost of $7,103,000. 


4. Group health insurance, with an estimated first-year cost of 


$37,963,000. 
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5. “Executive Order” holiday benefits for rural carriers, and “Saturday” 
holiday benefits which guarantee each employee 8 paid holidays per year, with 
first-year costs of $4,433,000. 

6. Additional equipment allowances for rural carriers, with first-year 
costs of $6,800,000. 

7. Increased travel allowances, with first-year costs of $4,100,000, 

8. Tax-free uniform allowances of up to $100 per uniformed employee 
each year, with first-year costs of $13,600,000. 

9, Bi-weekly pay periods, providing one extra day's pay per year, with 
a first-year cost of $6,700,000. 

10. Military leave for substitute employees, at a first-year cost of 
$2,800,000. 

11, Longevity pay for substitute employees, at a first-year cost of 
$765,000. 

12. Unemployment compensation, with an estimated first-year cost to 


the Federal Government, attributable to postal employment, of $7,200,000. 


13, Free fidelity bonds at an estimated annual savings to postal en- 


ployees of $776,280 and a cost to the Department of $190,000. 
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14, Social Security coverage extended to temrorary employees, at a 
first-year cost of $5,300,000. 

This listing of benefits, in terms of only first-year costs, totals 
$544,323,000. This represents a recurring cost which becomes greater with each 
year as employment in the Postal Service increases. 

How can anyone, with any knowledge of these facts, seriously and honestly 
maintain that there is anything negative in this Administration's attitude on 
employee legislation and employee welfare? 

And in the light of the extremely generous vacation and sick leave benefits 
which prevail for Federal emplovees, and the continuity of employment pro- 
vided to postal workers, how can anyone seriously suggest that the postal em- 
ployee is a second-class citizen? 

I am greatly disturbed by these unfounded remarks regarding the value and 
prestige attached to postal employment. Once again, facts indicate the true 
situation, Postal service is still an attractive field of employment. In the 


first three months of 1960,11,071 persons filed for postal examinations in the 


San Francisco area, 12,288 in the Los Angeles area, 14,072 in the Chicago area, 
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4,472 in the St, Louis area, 7,360 in the Philadelphia area and 37,546 in the 


New York City area. Throughout the United States there were 238,398 applicants, 


If postal employment makes one a second-class citizen, then there are thousants 
in the United States who would like to be that type of citizen. 

In addition to the very numerous worthwhile benefits that have been made 
available, in the last 74 years, it should be remembered also that the 
President on July 15, 1958--immediately after the last pay increase--recoa- 
mended to the Congress that a Joint Commission be established to review and 
realign the pay structure of the Government, Administration representatives 
appeared in December 1958 before the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee and renewed the suggestion. 
In the following budget message of the President the recommendation was again 
made. 

In the absence of Congressional action--and mind you, the President's 
recommendation was made right after a@ pay increase, not at a time when it 
could be contended that the Administration was seeking to have a study made 


so as to hold up pay increases--the executive branch then requested and 
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obtained from the Congress the money with which to expand its wage surveys and 
make possible the development of conclusive information on the comparability 
of Federal wages. Responsibility for the fact that this survey work is being 
done in 1960 instead of 1959 certainly cannot be laid at the door of the 
President. 

With no proven justification for a pay increase, with no provision for 
raising the money, this Committee and the Congress are being urged to increase 
wages and with such haste as to make it appear that the current pay rate is 
enormously inequitable and that a change is long overdue. Postal employees 
are being told that they have a real good prospect of getting a pay increase. 
Those who hold out this illusory promise evidently feel secure in the knowledge 
that when the inevitable happens, the blame can be shifted to someone else. 

In the haste to "do something” for postal employees a variety of pay 
increases have been proposed each with its own set of magic numbers based, 
so far as I can see, largely on guesses. Some would guess that a 23% in- 


crease is necessary, others a 15% increase, others a 74%, etc. The current 


best guess in vogue today is 9%. I have not participated in this guessing 
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game because the limited facts before me are not sufficient to make any con- 
clusive estimate, Let us instead, jointly develop a system of setting wages 
on other than guesses. The system of “reasonable comparability” by a factual 
survey proposed earlier before this Committee by Mr. Stans ought to eliminate 
this guesswork, 

Mr. Chairman, in your opening statement at the commencement of these 
hearings you cited three criteria for determining whether a pay increase is 
necessary for Federal employees. I believe that my testimony has fully demon- 
strated that pay increases for postal employees on the basis of your criteria 


are not currently justified: 


1, Adequacy of pay as compared with industry rates, From data now 


available, regular letter carriers and clerks, on the average, are paid more 
than the average employee in private industry performing work of equivalent 
difficulty, responsibility, or requiring equivalent experience and skill. I 
recognized, however, that our present data is limited, especiailv for higher 
level positions, I therefore urged that proposals to increase pay be de- 


ferred until the complete data now being obtained by the Bureau of Labor 
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statistics is analyzed and recommendations as to factually needed pay adjustments 
are made. 

2, Ability to recruit and retain competent help. The Post Office Depart- 
ment does not have general difficulty in recruiting or retaining competent 
personnel, Thousands of applicants have filed for postal positions, our quit 
rate is exceptionaliy low, our examination and requirement standards have not 
been reduced or liberalized, and we have continued our same degree of diligence 
during the first year of employment by requiring newly hired employees to fully 


qualify for their jobs by passing schemes tests and other evidences of per- 


formance ability. 


3. Ability to permit the same standard of living as en joyed in 1939, In 


my testimony I made three points relative to this item; first, that the con- 
cept of "Standard of Living” is a constantly rising and varying one, and one 
which means different things to different people, second, that the standard 
of living depends upon personal choice which in turn is a function of family 
income not necessarily the income of a single earner, and third, that be- 


cause of the happenstance of our economic history letter carriers and other 


55509 O—60——28 
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postal employees enjoyed an income in 1939 which gave them an income status far 
above that available to persons whose occupations required considerably more 
training, skill, and experience. The Federal Government should not recognize 
this economic happenstance as a logical basis for establishing a pay scale. 
The Federal Government ought to follow the lead of private industry by making 
pay adjustments on the basis of economic realities, 

We endorse legislation to make permanent the temporary increases in rates 
of basic salary provided for employees in the Postal Field Service by Public 
Law 85-426 and Public Law 85-462, The enactment of pay increase legislation 
beyond the temporary 24% increase under the Postal Field Service Pay Act of 
1958 is firmly opposed by the Department as unjustified and not in accord 
with the program of the President. 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present the views of the 


Post Office Department, and my colleagues and I shall be glad to answer any 


questions which the Members of the Committee may have. 
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APPENDIX “3B” 
BLS OCCUPATIONAL WAGE SURVEYS USED IN CALCULATIONS 


North Eastern 


Allentown-Bethlehem-East on 
Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Lawrence, Massachusetts 
Newark-Jersey City 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portiand, Maine 
Providence 

Washington, D. C. 

York 


Southern 


Atlanta 
Dallas 

Fort Worth 
Jackson 
Jacksonville 
Memphis 
Miami 

New Orleans 
Richmond 


Middle Western 


Canton 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dayton 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
St. Louis 
Sioux Falls 


Far Western 


Denver 

Los Angeles-Long Beach 

Portland 

San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario 
San Francisco-Oakland 

Seattle 





9 
9 
9 
0 
9 
0 
9 
0 
0 
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The CHarrMAN. I am in receipt of a communication from Senator 
Wayne Morse. He had hoped to present his statement in person, 
but finds that he is unable to do so. : 

There has just been handed me a synopsis of the settlement of the 
steel strike and a copy of the contract as agreed to by the Steelworkers 
and the various companies. 

There are a number of other communications, all of which will be 
placed in an a place in the printed hearings. Of course, 
the record will be kept open for 1 week to allow other interested 
parties to present their statements. All pertaining to this important 
subject will be printed for the perusal of the committee and the 
Senate. 

(The statements and communications received are printed in the 
appendix of the record.) 

Senator Ranpoupu. In view of the House action in the matter 
of pay raises, Mr. Chairman, what is your thinking in terms of moving 
in this matter? Awaiting perhaps House action, or action by this 
committee? 

The CuarrMAN. We will wait until next Tuesday and give interested 
parties time to get all their supporting data reports or statements into 
the record. The committee will then meet and it will determine 
what action we should take. We will certainly do whatever we think 
is right and just. This committee will not remain dormant just 
because the House is slow in acting. 

Senator Cartson. May I inquire if the pay hearings are definitely 
closed, or are they still open? 

The CuarRMAN. They are closed unless you have anybody to 
present. Do you, Senator? 

Senator Carison. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Pascnat. Are the hearings closed as of today, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarrMAN. Yes. 

Senator Ranpoupu. Mr. Chairman, I would presume from your 
statement that you feel there should be no unnecessary delay within 
this committee in acting on this legislation? 

The CuarrmMan. That is right. 

There will be no unnecessary delay in this committee. We are 
going ahead even if the House is not progressing as fast as we are on 
this side of the Capitol. If the House acts first, then perhaps we can 
agree to its bill. If we act first, then it is incumbent on the House 
either to agree to our bill or to come up with something that we can 
accept. 

That is as far as I can explain my own position; I have not dis- 
cussed these possibilities with the other members of the committee. 
That will be done some time after next Tuesday, when the hearing 
record is complete. ‘ 

Again I want to thank you all. I want to thank the members of 
the committee for following these hearings so closely. , 

The committee will stand adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 11:45 a.m., the hearing in the above-entitled matter 
was adjourned.) 








APPENDIX 


(By direction of the chairman, the following statements, exhibits, 
and communications are printed in the record:) 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 12, 1960. 
Hon. Ovin D. JoHNsTON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Outn: I wanted very much to be able to appear in person before your 
committee today in order to present the attached statement upon Federal and 
Post Office pay legislation. 

Unfortunately, however, commitments outside the District necessitated the 
submission of a written statement instead of a personal appearance. 

I shall greatly appreciate your courtesy in placing the statement into the record 
of the oe for consideration by the committee during markup session upon a 
committee bill. 

Cordially, 
Wayne Morse. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE Morse IN Support OF FEDERAL Pay INCREASE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I come before you today to urge 
that you give earnest and favorable consideration to a Federal pay increase bill 
this session which will increase the compensation of postal and Federal employees 
by at least 9 percent. 

There is nothing magic about 9 percent, it could be 10 percent or 12 percent or 
even more if justified by the facts of the matter. I am suggesting 9 percent to 
you as an interim figure only, which would be adjusted upon the completion of 
such necessary and overdue studies as the administration has indicated it is con- 
ducting. In my judgment, an objective study would show that the 9 percent 
figure is a low figure and that an equitable increase would be a higher percentage 
amount. 

Parity of income for Federal employees, by which I mean a fair day’s pay for 
an honest day’s work, corrected when necessary to reflect changes in the cost of 
living and increases in productivity, is a goal to which we should dedicate ourselves. 
Those of us who believe that the Government should be a model employer have a 
responsibility to vote for justified pay increase legislation when it comes before 
us. It is this parity of income based upon the 1939 standard which we should 
enact as a minimum. 

Let us not forget that we are in a special relationship of trust to the people of 
the Nation whose best interests we are sworn to uphold, and to the men and 
women who, by freely entering into our postal and classified services, have dedi- 
cated themselves to a lifetime of service to their fellow citizens. By doing so, 
the scientists who work in the Bureau of Standards, the agricultural and veteri- 
nary specialists who guard our health, the indispensable agents who work in 
Internal Revenue and the postal employees who deliver our mail, to name but a 
few of the many important service functions performed for our citizens, have all 
surrendered the accepted rights of labor in private industry to improve economic 
status by work stoppage. They have done this because their service is vital to 
our national community and cannot be interrupted. They therefore have a just 
and continuing claim upon us as legislators for fair and equitable treatment. 

I very much regret, from what I have observed in the press, that the administra- 
tion does not recognize this elementary responsibility to our Federal employees. 
I have heard that representatives of the administration have even gone so far as 
to stigmatize the elected representatives of the people by inferring that the Con- 
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gress is ‘‘callously manipulating’ the Federal employee. I am reminded that 
once before, not too many years ago, a cabinet rank appointee of the President, 
went so far in connection with a pay bill for which credit was later claimed by 
the administration, to say that Federal pay increase — of the Congress 
were a “cruel hoax’’ upon the Federal employee. Mr. Chairman, this type of 
scarecrow argument should be recognized for what it is—the substitution of 
semantics for needed action. 

The administration wants to delay needed upward adjustment of pay schedules 
under the guise of a study completion. By acceding to this delaying tactic what 
really is accomplished? The saving of some money which should have been paid 
at an earlier date. It is the ely aang of a just debt. If the facts you have 
elicited warrant an increase at this time, then we should face up to the problem 
and vote the increase now. 

Since 1939 there have been increases in productivity of postal and Federal 
employees which should be kept in mind. Since 1939 there has also been imposed 
upon the Federal employee the same burden of tax which is borne by all our 
citizens. Let us not forget that the traditionally lower wages for Federal workers 
were, in large part, once justified by the tax-free nature of their income. But 
this justification died with the imposition of taxes, State and Federal, upon the 
Government worker two decades or more ago. Equal pay for equal work is the 
guide and primate which should determine our action. We should not expect 
the Federal employee, any more than we should ver the farmer, or the indus- 
trial worker to subsidize,’ by low pay, the balance of our economy. An argument 
to the contrary, an argument based upon a feared inflationary impact of a Federal 
pay raise, is an argument, in effect, for forced and uncompensated labor. 

A remedy for the supposed inflationary situation which might develop, and | 
have yet to be convinced that it will develop, lies not in restricting arbitrarily 
the just reward for conscientiously performed work, it may lie rather in changes 
in our income tax structure. I note that the administration is not hesitant to 
inflate the cost of living by postal rate increases and increases in gasoline taxes. 

It may be that there are a few grave inequities in our classification system in 
both postal and civil service. If so, these inequities should be rectified upon the 
basis of an objective and scientific study. But the study should not be used as 
a cloak for doing nothing about an immediate and pressing problem. 

It is for these reasons that I ask the chairman and his distinguished committee 
to give careful heed to the just recommendations of the representatives of the 
pores who have appeared before you in support of an immediate pay raise, 
and in reporting a bill to do so without prejudice to any further upward adjust- 
ments which may later be found to be necessary. 


STATEMENT OF WILBUR E. Puants, Point PLEASANT, W. VA. 


My name is Wilbur E. Plants. My home is Point Pleasant, W. Va. I ama 
postal transportation clerk, employed by the Post Office Department. My specific 
duties are in the mobile division, and my employment is in the Washington and 
Cincinnati railway post office on the C. & O. Railroad between Charlottesville, 
Va., and Huntington, W. Va. I am submitting the attached budget and appeal 
in support of a pay raise for postal employees. 

A reasonable standard of living would surely include the items in the accom- 
panying budget. We ask you to look at each item carefully as to what it is, the 
amount, then ask yourself just how much of each item can be had for the amount 
allowed. Certainly there is no luxury in this budget. To maintain this budget, 
including Federal income tax, will take an income of $8,349.80. The things in 
this budget are basic. They are things that families have to meet every year. 
I kindly ask that whoever reads this budget will look at each individual item and 
amount, then ask himself just how much goods or services can be bought for that 
amount. What item could you possibly cut out or reduce? Yet this modest 
living standard will cost, including Federal income tax, $8,349.80. If there be 
some who ask how do millions get along on less, the answer is plain. The answer 
is that millions are barely existing. If bare existence is considered a satisfactory 
living standard, lets all share it alike and save the Government millions of dollars. 
There is apparently a tendency to recognize the fact of the times in which we live 
in almost every area except wages and salary. There is no teacher like experience 
and the hard facts of life. I hope that no one who reads this will lightly pass it 
off with a wave of sheets of statistics pointing out that wages have kept up with 
prices. I ask with all the sincerity at my command that instead of waving a sheet 
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of statistics you look at a real, honest-to-goodness budget, which accompanies 
this. Then take present prices and conditions and see what the amounts allowed 
will buy. You point out to me one family whom you think are living moderately 
well, and I will point out to you that the same family has an income of at least 
$8,349.80, either from one income or two or other sources of income. 

Hundreds of thousands of Government employees are receiving a salary or 
wage far below what is needed to maintain even a modest standard of living. 
How much longer will the Government talk in terms of $6,000 salaries when it 
takes at least $8,300 to live even modestly? The Government is already late in 
adjusting salaries and wages. It will take billions of dollars for the Government to 
bring salaries and wages up to a reasonable figure. By reasonable, I mean a 
salary that will maintain a modest standard of living. 

It is time we either quit talking about the high living standards of Americans 
or make it a fact. It is time we either quit talking about the fabulous wealth of 
the United States or start paying its a a wage or salary that will enable 
them to maintain at least a modest standard of living. Do you say that less than 
$8,300 a year will do it? I say “No” and I am willing to compare my figures with 
mene: anywhere, in Government or out. Best of all, I would like to go with 
you and talk to a family whose income is $8,300 a year, and take a look at their 
budget. 


A family budget— Man, wife, boy 13, and girl 8 for 1 year 


Real estate tax 
Food at home, 51 cents a meal 
Rent or payment on house, 6 rooms, $90 a month 
Water, sewage, and sanitation 
Electric 
Gas 
Telephone 
House furnishings 
Clothing, man 
Clothing, woman 
Clothing, boy 13 
Clothing, girl 8 
Transportation, automobile, including replacement when car wears out_ 
Medical and dental care 
Life insurance, $3,000 
Fire insurance: 

House, $7,000 

Furniture, $2,500 
Retirement deductions 
Hospitalization 
Personal care: barber, beauty service 
Recreation-vacation 
Education 
Readin 
Union 


[WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM] 


May 17, 1960. 
Hon. Ourn D. JoHNsSTON 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


_As oe nme for the largest union in the telephone industry, the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, I wish to announce the signing of the most liberal 
contract in the history of that industry at midnight, April 30. Effective May 1, 
telephone workers will receive an hourly wage increase of more than 10 cents, 
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making average wage increase more than 16 percent since 1958. Additionally, 
telephone industry agreed to pay total cost of health insurance program including 
major medical protection he also provided $1,000 life insurance policy and in- 
creases minimum company paid pensions plus vacations with pay. Contract 
affects three-quarters of a million workers in telephone industry. Communica- 
tions Workers of America is closely identified with postal workers both nationally 
and internationally. Urge you to favorably consider and report Morrison bill, 
H.R. 9883, as amended by House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


JosepH A. BEIRNE, 
President, Communications Workers of America. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1960. 
Hon. Our D. Jounston, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: H. W. Brawley, executive director). 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: There is herewith attached a special memorandum 
from my colleague, President David J. McDonald of the United Steel Workers 
of America, dated May 9, 1960. The purpose of the memorandum is to expose 
the fallacy of the statements made by administration spokesmen before the 
House and Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committees. To say that 
members of the United Steel Workers Union did not receive an increase in wages 
or take-home pay on January 1, 1960, is absolutely untrue. 

I am also attaching a copy of the actual steel contract or agreement which 
was negotiated during the month of January 1960. I need not tell you that 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon and Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
were instrumental in bringing about the successful settlement of the steel dispute. 
You may wish to use the enclosures during the current hearings on postal- 
Federal pay in the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

With every good personal wish, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Witiram C. DoxeErty, 
President. 


Excrrpts From MEMORANDUM From Davin J. McDonaLp, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STEEL Workers or America, May 9, 1960 


Subject: Economic Benefits of the Steel Settlement and their Application to 
Other Collective Bargaining Situations. 


In recent weeks, numerous inquiries and certain published materials regarding 
the steel settlement of January 1960, have indicated that there is some confusion 
and considerable misinformation as to the terms and value of the settlement. 
The purpose of this memorandum is to set forth the actual facts relating to the 
steel settlement. This memorandum is also intended to aid the union’s bargain- 
ing committees at companies where new agreements remain to be negotiated, in 
their efforts to obtain and apply the full value of the steel settlement. 

The new steel agreements, dated January 4, 1960, will terminate on June 30, 
1962, a period of approximately 30 months from the date of signing. The 
insurance, pension, oma SUB agreements will expire December 31, 1962, but will 
be subject to renegotiation at the same time as the basic agreements. 

The economic gains consist of significant improvements in insurance and 
pensions and certain modifications in SUB, effective January 1, 1960, and wage 
increases and possible cost-of-living adjustments (or absorption of higher insur- 
ance costs by companies) effective December 1, 1960 and October 1, 1961. 

The industry has asserted that the major economic gains under the steel settle- 
ment amounted to a package of about 41 cents. As you all know, the industry 
based its cost calculations not on the value of the increased benefits to the workers, 
but on the direct and indirect cost of the benefits to the companies. Included in 
the industry’s figure is the indirect cost impact of wage increases on such items as 
overtime, holiday pay, vacation pay, pensions, Sunday and holiday premiums, 
unemployment insurance and social security taxes, and other indirect costs. 
Included also is the claimed cost of reinstating the SUB contingent liability. 
Although this aspect of the settlement on SUB preserved the millions of dollars of 
contingent liability accrued under the old agreements, it is improper to assign any 
new cost to this item. 
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Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the industry’s 41-cent figure includes 
the amount which the companies will probably have to absorb under the modified 
cost-of-living provision, either as cost-of-living increases to the employees or as 
increases in the costs of insurance to be paid entirely by the companies. 

As shown below, the union estimates the real value of the steel package to the 
employees at 31.1 cents, plus a possible maximum of 6 cents in cost-of-living ad- 
justments to the employees or further increased insurance costs to the companies. 
in addition there will be certain indirect costs to the companies of providing 
these wage benefits which the industry has estimated at 4.4 cents. he union 
arrives at this 31.1 cents plus possible cost-of-living adjustments estimate as 
follows: 


First year—Effective Jan. 1, 1960: 
Insurance (U.S. Steel Corp. costs) : ! 
Employees’ total contributions to former program to be paid Cents 
by the companies 6. 
Increased cost of former insurance program and cost of new 
benefits to be paid by the companies (approximately) 


Total insurance 
Pensions: 
Improved benefits including institution of special retirement 
ayment (approximately) 
SUB: Contingent liability restored 


Total insurance, pensions, and SUB effective Jan. 1, 1960 


Second year—Effective Dec. 1, 1960: 
Wages: 
General increase 
Increment increase (%{o of 1 cent) 
Incentive impact 


Cost of living (C/L and increased insurance costs): Maximum limit 


of 3 cents to be divided between increases for employees and 
higher insurance costs to be paid entirely by company (rather 
than % by company and % by employees as under old con- 


Total wages, and potential cost of living and insurance escala- 
tion, effective December 1, 1960 


Third year—Effective Oct. 1, 1961: 
Wages: 
General increase 
Increment increase ({o of 1 cent) 
. Incentive impact 


Cost-of-living and increased insurance costs: Maximum limit of 3 
cents to be divided between increases for employees and higher 
insurance costs to be paid entirely by company (rather than 4% 
by company and }4 by employees as under old contract) 


Total wages, and potential cost of living and insurance escala- 
tion, effective Oct. 1, 1961 


Total for all 30 months 


! The figures relating to insurance are based on costs at U.S. Steel Corp., where the experience was more 
favorable and the costs lower than at many other basic steel companies. In these latter companies, the 
insurance costs were significantly greater than in U.S. Steel. 

? The real value of the insurance gains to the employees is even more than 8.9 cents; it is 10.8 cents an hour 
This is due to the income tax factor and the effect on take-home pay of converting from a contributory to 
a noncontributory insurance program. If a wage increase (which is subject to income tax) had been nego- 
tiated for the first year instead of making the insurance program noncontributory, it would have required 
an increase of 1.9 cents, in addition to the 8.9 cents, to yield the same increase in take-home pay and insur- 
ance improvements provided for the employees under this part of the settlement. 

3 The steel industry’s estimate of the cost of pension improvements is 3.6 cents an hour. 

* No new cost. 

5 Real value to employees is 11.1 cents plus 1.9 cents, or 13 cents (see footnote 2 above). 

* Plus (C/L including insurance escalation). 

’ The real value to the employees is 29.2 cents plus 1.9 cents (see footnote 2 above). 
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EXPLANATION OF INSURANCE PICKUP BY COMPANIES 


The pickup by the companies under the steel agreements of contributions 
formerly made by employees added, first of all, an average of about 6.4 cents an 
hour (at U.S. Steel, and even more at other companies) to the after tax “‘take- 
home’’ pay of steelworkers. This is equivalent to a direct wage increase of about 
8 cents, since the te will not have to pay income taxes on company-paid 
insurance as he would on wages. Thus, it would take about an 8-cent wage 
increase to yield the employee a 6.4-cent increase in take-home pay, after taxes. 
Furthermore, without this change to noncontributory insurance, the average 
employee st U.S. Steel would have had to increase his contribution by about 
another 1}4 cents an hour, after taxes (about 14 cents before taxes) as his half 
of the increased cost of the former insurance benefits and of the cost of the im- 
proved benefits. Thus, because of the income-tax factor, the real value to the 
employees (in terms of equivalent wage increases) of the insurance program being 
made noncontributory and of the insurance improvements is 10.8 cents. This 
is computed by adding to the 8 cents, and the 1 cents, the 14 cents employer 
share of the increased cost of the old benefits and the insurance improvements. 
This comes to 10.75 cents, and, when rounded, to 10.8 cents. 


SUMMARY OF INSURANCE AND PENSION IMPROVEMENTS, UNITED STATES STEEL CORP. 


(a) Insurance 


(1) Insurance program made noncontributory with the companies picking up 
all oe contributions under former program. 

(2) Life insurance on a scale averaging about $4,700. Improvement: $500 in 
each class. 

(3) Sickness and accident benefits on a scale averaging about $57.50. Improve- 
ment: $11 per week in each class. 

(4) Life insurance continued on layoff for all employees for 6 months free, and 
for an additional 18 months thereafter at cost to employee of 60 cents per month 
per $1,000 of insurance. 

(5) Hospital and surgical coverage continued on layoff for employees with 2 or 
more years of service on date of layoff for 6 months at no cost to employee. 

(6) Conversion rights for hospitalization and surgical coverage for retired em- 

loyees with the retirees paying full premium with option to check off premiums 
rom pension checks. 


(b) Pensions 


(1) Receipt by each employee retiring under the pension plan (except those 
retiring on disability or deferred vested pensions) of special retirement payment 
of 13 weeks’ vacation pay in lieu of first 3 monthly pension checks. Thirteen 
weeks’ pay to be based (in normal case) on rate of vacation pay for calendar year 
of retirement and to include vacation pay for that year. 

(2) Increase in the minimum pension benefit to $2.60 for each year of service 
beginning on or after January 1, 1960, and $2.50 for each year of service before 
1960. (Previous plan provided $2.50 for years of service after October 31, 1957, 
and $2.40 for years of service before that date.) 

(3) Increase in the maximum number of years of service which can be counted 
under minimum formula from 30 years to 35 years. 

(4) Reduction to $80 instead of $85 in the amount to be deducted for social 
security when applying the 1-percent formula. 

(5) Entitlement for employees terminated on or after January 1, 1960, by 
reason of permanent shutdown or layoff or sickness resulting in break-in service, 
to immediate full retirement pensions if age 55 or over with 20 or more years of 
service at time of break-in service. 

(6) Company may permit early retirement on full — upon attainment of 
age 60 with 15 or more years of service under mutually satisfactory conditions. 

(7) Increase in the flat minimum disability pension from $90 to $100 per month. 

(8) Continuation of former provision for break-in service after absence of 2 
years on account of layoff or disability for pension purposes only, with the pro- 
viso that, if employee returns to work within period during which his service 
continued unbroken under the basic labor agreement, the break-in service for 
pension purposes is removed. 

(9) Increase in the pensions of all present pensioners of $5 per month, effective 
January 1, 1960. (Pensions or copensions being paid under joint and survivor 
option election to be increased by appropriate percentage of $5.) This increase 
is specified in a letter to the union from the companies. 
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STEEL CONTRACT 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT, dated January , 1960, between the undersigned 
Companies (hereinafter referred to as the Companies) and United Steelworkers of 
America, AFL-CIO (hereinafter referred to as the Union). 

The Companies, respectively, agree with the Union on the following 
terms and conditions as a basis for settlement of the pending dispute between the 
respective Companies and the Union, with respect to employees (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Employees) in the units of production and maintenance employees 
listed in Exhibit A. 
1. Insurance: 

Effective January 1, 1960, the insurance program will be adjusted and 
improved as specified in the attached Exhibit B. 
2. Pensions: 

Effective January 1, 1960, the pension program will be improved as speci- 
fied in the attached Exhibit C. 
3. S.U.Be: 

Effective January 1, 1960, the Supplemental Unemployment Benefit Plan 
and Agreement shall be improved as specified in Exhibit D. 
4, Wages: 

Effective December 1, 1960, increase Job Class 1-2 rate by 7.0 cents 
per hour; increase all other job classes by 7.0 cents per hour and to reflect 
0.2 cents per hour increase in increments between job classes. Out-of-line dif- 
ferentials shall be adjusted in accordance with practices under the prior agree- 
ments. 

Effective October 1, 1961, increase Job Class 1-2 rate by 7.0 cents per 
hour; increase all other job classes by 7.0 cents per hour and to reflect 0.1 cent 
per hour increase in increments between job classes. Out-of-line differentials 


shall be adjusted in accordance with practices under the prior agreements. 
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5. Cost-of-Living Adjustment: 

Amend provisions for cost-of-living adjustment in the prior basic labor 
agreement to read as follows: 

"(a) The existing 17 cents per hour cost-of-living adjustment shall 
be continued in effect, subject to the following: 

"(b) If the first published BLS Consumer Price Index for October, 1960 
is higher than 123.8 (herein called the Base Index) the cost-of-living adjust- 
ment wh‘.ch was in effect on December 31, 1959, shall be increased during the con- 
tract period from December 1, 1960 to September 30, 1961, by the amount indicated 
by application of the prior formula, i.e., 1.0 cent for each alternate 0.5 and 0.4 
increase in the Index over the Base Index, but not in excess of 3.0 cents, reduced 
by the amount of an insurance escalation credit calculated as follows: 

“The average monthly net insurance cost* per active employee covered 

for the full benefits of the program for the calendar quarter ending 

June 30, 1961, shall be compared with a base average monthly net insur- 

ance cost of $20.16, and an insurance escalation credit in cents per 

hour shall be determined on the basis of 0.1 cent for each full 18 

cents of the difference between such average monthly net insurance 


costs. 


"(c) If the first published BLS Consumer Price Index for August, 1961 


is higher than the Base Index, the cost-of-living adjustment which was in effect 
on December 31, 1959, shall be increased during the contract period from 

October 1, 1961 to June 30, 1962, by the amount indicated by application of the 
prior formula to the increase in the Index over the Base Index, but not in excess 
of 6 cents, reduced by the amount of an insurance escalation credit calculated 


as follows: 


*See Exhibit B-1 
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“The average monthly net insurance cost* per active employee covered for 

the full benefits of the program for the calendar quarter ending Decem- 

ber 31, 1962, shall be compared with a base average monthly net insur- 

ance cost of $20.16, and an insurance escalation credit in cents per hour 

shall be determined on the basis of 0.1 cent for each full 18 cents of 

the difference between such average monthly net insurance costs;" 
provided, however, that there shall be no reduction hereunder in the cost-of- 
living adjustment which shall have become effective on December 1, 1960. 

"“(a) Determination of the average monthly net insurance cost per 
active employee, as provided above, shall be determined on the basis of contracts 
with and quotations supplied by the insurance carriers and the experience under 
such contracts. If 30 days before the effective date of any cost-of-living ad- 
justment, the actuaries designated by the parties shall be unable to agree on 
the amount of the average monthly net insurance cost per active employee, the 
disagreement shall be resolved by a third actuary selected by the actuaries 
designated by the parties. 

"(e) In order for the insurance escalation credits to be uniform as 
among all Companies, they shall be based for each Company solely on the average 
monthly net insurance costs of United States Steel Corporation. In the calcu- 
lation of United States Steel Corporation costs, there shall be deducted an 
amount to reflect the pro-rata use, over the period of the insurance agreement, 


of any reserves and funds accrued under the prior contributory insurance programs 


(other than reserves accrued with respect to optional benefits and continued life) 


not applicable to the cost of benefits provided under such prior programs. 
“(f) If the BLS Consumer Price Index for October, 1960 or August, 1961, 


shall not be available by the following December 1 or October 1, as the case may 
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be, any change in the Cost-of-Living Adjustment pursuant to such late reported 
Index shall be made effective as of the pay period beginning on or after December 1] 
or October 1 » which would have been applicable had the Index not been published 
late. . 

"(g) If the BLS Consumer Price Index in its present form and calcu- 
lated on the same basis shall be revised therefrom or discontinued, the parties 
shall attempt to adjust this clause, or, if agreement is not reached, the parties 
shall request the Bureau of Labor Statistics to provide an appropriate conversion 
or adjustment, which shall be applicable as of the appropriate adjustment date 
and thereafter." 

6. Human Relations Research Committee: 

The parties shall establish a Human Relations Research Committee to 

plan and oversee studies and recommend solutions of mutual problems in the areas of; 
Guides for the determination of equitable wage and benefit adjustments. 
The Job Classification System. 
Wage incentives, including development of appropriate guides for determining 
fair incentive compensation. 
Seniority, including maximum practicable protection for long-service employes 
against layoffs and for recalls after layoffs. 
Medical care. 


Such other over-all problems as the parties by mutual agreement may from time 


to time refer to such Committee. 

The Human Relations Research Committee shall be composed of an equal 
number of representatives designated by the parties (the number of which by agree 
ment of the parties may be changed from time to time), and shall be under the co- 
chairmanship of two persons of outstanding qualifications and objectivity, one 


each to be designated by the Company and the Union. 
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The Human Relations Research Committee shall be empowered to retain, by 
mutual agreement of the co-chairmen thereof, qualified experts and services in the 
various fields of study for the purposes of consultation and advice. 

Expense of the Human Relations Research Committee work shall be shared 
equally by the parties. 

This Committee shall replace the joint committees provided for under 
the prior basic lebor agreement with respect to incentives and job classifica- 
tions. 

7. Seniority: 

The Union may elect, at each Company, to include the substance of the 
following provision in the basic agreements in substitution of comparable pro- 
visions of the prior agreements: 

If an Employee shall be absent because of layoff or physical disability, 
he shall continue to accumulate continuous service during such absence up to a 
maximum of two years, and he shall retain his accumulated continuous service for 
an additional period equal to (a) three years, or (b) the excess, if any, of his 
length of continuous service at commencement of such absence over two years, 
whichever is less; provided, however, that in order to avoid a break in service 
after an absence of two years, the Employee must give the Company annual written 
notice that he intends to return to employment when called, if the Company at 
least 30 days prior thereto has mailed him a notice at the most recent address 
furnished by him to the Company that he must file such notice. The continuous 
service of any person whose service was broken after August 3, 1958, due to ab- 
sence on account of layoff or disability will be restored in accordance with the 
foregoing provision (except for notices), if he shall make written application 


therefor within 90 days after the date of this Agreement. The parties will nego- 


tiate concerning a suitable procedure for such application. This provision is 


not intended to reduce the period of accumulation of service in the case of com- 


Ppensable disability under the prior labor agreements. 


55509 O—60——_29 
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8. Local Working Conditions: 

The parties will retain the present clauses of their agreements dealing 
with local working conditions, with the following additions: 

l. The settlement of a grievance prior to arbitration under the local 
working conditions provisions of the agreements shall not constitute a precedent 
in the settlement of grievances in other situations in this area. 

2. Each party shall as a matter of policy encourage the prompt settle- 
ment of problems in this area by mutual agreement at the local level. 

3- The parties shall establish a joint committee, headed by a neutral 
chairman to be selected by mutual agreement of the parties, to study the local 
working conditions provisions of the agreements and the application of such pro- 
visions and to make recommendations to the parties with respect thereto for such 
action as the parties may mutually agree upon. The report and recommendations of 
the joint committee shall be presented for consideration by the parties no later 
than November 30, 1960. 

9. Union Security: 

Add the following to the Union security provisions of the prior basic 
labor agreements: 

"In states in which the foregoing provisions may not lawfully be en- 
forced, the following provisions, to the extent that they are lawful, shall apply*: 

"Each employee who would be required to acquire or maintain membership 

in the Union if the foregoing Union security provisions could lawfully 

be enforced, and who fails voluntarily to acquire or maintain member- 


ship in the Union, shall be required as a condition of employment, 


beginning on the 30th day following the beginning of such employment 


or the date of this Agreement, whichever is later, to pay to the Union 

each month a service charge as a contribution toward the administration 

of this Agreement and the representation of such employees. The service 
*®This provision shall not be applicable in Alabama. 
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charge for the first month shall be in an amount equal to the Union's 

regular and usual initation fee and monthly dues and any general and 

uniform assessment, and for each month thereafter in an amount equal to 

the regular and usual monthly dues and any general and uniform assessment." 
10. New eements; 

The negotiating committees for the respective Companies and for the 
Union shall reconvene promptly for the purpose of embodying the changes required 
by this Memorandum and any such other contract changes as may be negotiated by 
them in the formal agreements between the respective Companies and the Union. The 
negotiations between such committees shall be concluded on or before January 8, 
1960. 
ll. Term of New 82 

The new basic labor agreements shall expire at 11:59 p.m., June 30, 


1962. The new pension, insurance and 8.U.B. agreements shall expire at 11:59 p.m., 


December 31, 1962, but shall be subject to renegotiation, with the right to strike, 


at the same time as the basic agreements. 
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THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


By. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


By 


by 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


By. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


by 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


by. 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


by 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


by 
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MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDINGS IN 
CONNECTION WITH SETTLEMENT 


The United Steelworkers of America and the respective Companies agree 


as follows: 


1. 


The period of the strike (July 15, 1959 to November 7, 1959, inclusive) 
will not be counted in determining compliance with time limitations 
applicable to the filing and processing of grievances under the prior 
basic labor agreement as extended nor will any settlement or determina- 
tion of any grievance include any retroactive effect applicable to 


such period. 


Employees who worked or were on scheduled vacation on Labor Day 


(September 7, 1959), or who received vacation pay for the period 


which included September 7, 1959, shall be paid for such work or 
vacation on the same basis as though the prior basic labor agreement 
had been in effect. 

Any employee who worked or was on vacation on or after June l, 1959, 
shall not have the period of the strike counted in any absence period 


used to disqualify such employee for vacation benefits granted under 


the new basic labor agreement. 

Because of the difficulties of reopening the plants, no claims for 
violation of seniority provisions shall be made or processed in the 
grievance procedure with respect to the first two weeks after the end- 
ing of the strike. 

The understandings reflected in the prior Supplemental Agreement con- 
cerning so-called portal-to-portal claims are readopted for the term 
of the new basic labor agreement. 

In case management desires to schedule vacations for employees eligible 


therefor during a shutdown period instead of in accordance with the 
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previously established vacation schedules for that year, management shal) 
give affected employees sixty days' notice of such intent; in absence of 
such notice an affected employee shall have the option to take his vaca. 
tion during the shutdown period or to be laid off during the shutdowm 
and to take his vacation at the previously scheduled time. 

The proposals made by each party with respect to changes in the prior 
basic lebor agreement and the discussions had with respect thereto shal] 
not be used, or referred to in any way during or in connection with the 
arbitration of any grievance arising under the provisions of the new or 
prior basic labor agreement. 

Any understanding contained in a letter agreed to in connection with 
prior contracts, concerning the re~adoption of provisions relating to 


local working conditions, shall continue in effect. 
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EXHIBIT A 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


Units of Production and 
Maintenance Employees Covered 


Brackenridge Works 

Buffalo Plant 

Dunkirk Works 

Wallingford Steel Company Plant 
Watervliet Works 


West Leechburg Works 
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EXHIBIT A 
ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 
Units of Production and Maintenance Employees 


Armeo Steel Corporation 


Ashland Works 
Baltimore Works 
Houston Works 
Kansas City Works 
Rusk Ore Mines 
Sand Spring Works 


The National Supply Company 


Ambridge Works 
Etna Works 














\B 
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EXHIBIT A 
List of Plants 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY: 


Bethlehem Plant (including the fabricating shops and the printery) 
at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; 


Johnstown Plant at Johnstown, Pennsylvania; 


Lackawanna Plant at Lackawanne and Blasdell, New York, including the 
fabricating shop at Buffalo, New York; 


Lebanon Plant at Lebanon, Pennsylvania; 

Los Angeles Plant at Vernon, Los Angeles, California; 

Seattle Plant at Seattle, Washington; 

South San Francisco Plaat at South San Francisco, California; 

Sparrows Point Plant at Sparrows Point, Maryland; 

Steelton Plant (including the fabricating shop) at Steelton, Pennsylvania; 
Tulsa Plant at Tulsa, Oklahcea; 


Williamsport Plant at Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 


Alaneda Works at Alameda, California; 
Chicago Works at Chicago, Iliinols; 
Leetsdale Works at Leetsdale, Pennsylvania; 
Pottstown Works at Pottstown, Pennsylvania; 
Rankin Works at Rankin, Pennsylvania; 


Seattle Works at Seattle, Washington; 


Torrance Works at Torrance, California. 
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EXHIBIT A (continued) 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY (continued) : 


Bethlehem Quarry at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; 


Bethlehem Slag Plant at Bethlehem, Pennsylvania; 


Sparrows Point Slag Plant at Sparrows Point, Maryland. 


Baltimore Reinforcing Bar Fabricating Shop and Wire Rope Mill Depot 
at Baltimore, Maryland; 


Boston Reinforcing Bar Fabricating Shop and Wire Rope Mill Depot 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts; 


Clearing Reinforcing Bar Fabricating Shop and Wire Rope Mill Depot 
at Clearing (Chicago), Illinois; 


Detroit Reinforcing Bar Fabricating Shop and Wire Rope Mill Depot 
at Detroit, Michigan; 


Elizabeth Reinforcing Bar Fabricating Shap and Wire Rope Mill Depot 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


BETHLEHEM COMRWALL CORPORATION: 
Cornwall Ore Mines at Cornwall, Pennsylvania; 
Grace Mine at Morgantown, Pennsylvania; 


Lebanon Concentrator Plant at Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


BETHLEHEM LIMESTONE COMPANY: 
Bridgeport Quarry at Bridgeport, Pennsylvania; 
Hanover Quarry at Hanover, Pennsylvania; 
Raginey Quarry at Haginey, Pennsylvania; 


Steelton Quarry at Steelton, Pennsylvania. 
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EXHIBIT A (continued) 


BUFFALO TANK CORPORATION: 


Buffalo Plant at Buffalo, New York; 

Charlotte Plant at Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Dunellen Plant at Dunellen, New Jersey; 
Hallandale Plant at Hallandale, Florida; 
Jacksonville Plant at Jacksonville, Florida; 


Raleigh Plant at Raleigh, North Carolina. 


THE DUNDALK COMPANY, at Sparrows Point, Maryland. 
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EXHIBIT A 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


Production and maintenance employees of The Colorado Fuel and 

Iron Corporation in the collective bargaining units at the plants shown 
below: 

Buffalo, New York 

Palmer, Massachusetts 

Pueblo, Colorado 

Claymont, Delavare 

Birdsboro, Pennsylvania 

Sunrise, Wyoming (iron ore mine) 

Warehouse, Boston, Massachusetts 


Warehouse, Eggertsville, New York 
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EXHIBIT A 
GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Units of production and maintenance employees: 


Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 
Ecorse and River Rouge, Michigan 


The Hanna Furnace Corporation, 
Buffalo, New York 


EXHIBIT A 
INLAND STEEL COMPANY 


The collective bargaining unit set forth in Section 1 of 
Article II of the Agreement between the parties dated August 5, 1956, 
concerning ite Indiana Harbor Works, East Chicago, Indiana, and Chicago 
Heights Works, Chicago Heights, Illinois. 


Ore Mines 


Stone Quarries 
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EXHIBIT A 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


Units of production and maintenance employees: 


Aliquippa, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland Works, 
and the Pittsburgh Warehouse 


Electricweld Tube Division, 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


Muncy Plant, Wire Rope Division, 
Muncy, Pennsylvania 


Detroit Plant, 
Stainless and Strip Division 


Indianapolis Plant, 
Stainless and Strip Division 


Youngstown Plant, 
Stainless and Strip Division 


Minnesota and Michigan Ore Divisions 
New York Ore Division 
Marine Ways 


Canfield, Ohio, Stainless and Strip 
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EXHIBIT A 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


steel plant and continuous strip mill at Cleveland, Ohio 
steel plant at Youngstown, Ohio 
steel plants at Warren and Niles, Ohio 
steel plants at Canton, Ohio 
steel plant at Massillon, Ohio 
steel plant at Buffalo, New York 
> steel plant at South Chicago, Illinois 
steel plant at Gadsden, Alabama 
Thomas plant at Birmingham, Alabama 
plant at Troy, New York 
plant of the Bolt and Nut Division at Cleveland, Ohio 
plants of the Union Drawn Steel Division at Massillon, Ohio; Gary, 
Indiana; Hartford, Connecticut; Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania; and 
Los Angeles, California 
plants of the Steel and Tubes Division at Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio; 
and the Detroit plant at Ferndale, Michigan 
plant of the Plastic Products Division at Elyria, Ohio 
plant of the Metal Powder Division at Toledo, Ohio 
plants of the Berger Division at Canton and Cleveland, Ohio 
plants of the Culvert Division at Canton, Ohio; Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Charlotte, North Carolina; and Hammond, Indiana 
plants of the Container Division at Niles, Ohio; and Charleston, 
West Virginia 
plant of the Ideal Foundry Division at Newton Falls, Ohio 
= plants of the Truscon Division at Canton, Niles, and Youngstown, Ohio; 
and Gadsden, Alabama 
warehouses of the Truscon Division at Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; 
Detroit, Michigan; and Charlotte, North Carolina 


For plants other than those of the Truscon Division; the Cleveland, Ohio, 

plant of the Berger Division; the Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, plant of the 
Culvert Division; the Charlotte, North Carolina, plant of the Culvert 

Division; the Hammond, Indiana, plant of the Culvert Division; the Charleston, 
West Virginia, plent of the Container Division; and the warehouse at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, of the Truscon Division, the term "Employee," as used in this 
Agreement, shall mean the production and maintenance Employees, but shall not 
include executives, foremen, assistant foremen, supervisors.who do not work 
with tools, draftsmen, timekeepers, first-aid men and nurses, plant protection, 
office and salaried employees, bricklayers at the steel plants located at 
Warren, Niles, Canton, and Massillon, Ohio; and at South Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois; and Gadsden, Alabama. 


For the plants of Truscon Division, the Cleveland plant of the Berger Division, 
the Herrisburg plant of the Culvert Division, the Charlotte plant of the Culvert 
Divisicn, the Hammond plant of the Culvert Division, the Charleston plant of the. 
Container Division, and the warehouse at Charlotte of the Truscon Division, the 
definition of the term "Employee" for each respective plant is as set forth in 
Appendix 1" attached hereto. 
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EXHIBIT A 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION (cont'd) 


Iron Ore Mines -- Production and Maintenance Employees 


Port Henry Chateaugay Ore Mines 
Tobin Ore Mines 
Spaulding and Edwards Ore Mines 
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EXHIBIT A 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
CENTRAL OFRATIONS - -STEEL 
Production and Maintenance employees at Clairton, Duquesne, Edgar Thomson, 
—""Saxonburg, Fairless, Homestead, Carrie Furnaces, Wheel & Axle, Irvin, 
Vandergrift, Johnstown, Canton Roll & Machine, Ohio, McDonald, Gary 
Sheet & Tin, Gary Steel, Joliet Coke, South. 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
Production and Maintenance employees at Duluth, Waukegan, Joliet, American 
(Cleveland), Newburgh Wire (Cleveland), Central Furnace and Coke 
(Cleveland), Cuyahoga (Cleveland), Donora Steel & Wire, New Haven, 
Trenton, Worcester, and Cyclone Fence plants at Waukegan, DeKalb, 
Greensburg, Detroit, and Cleveland. 
ESSER COWL & TRON 


Production and Maintenance employees at Ensley, Bessemer Rolling, 
Fairfield Steel, Fairfield Coke & Chemical, Fairfield Wire, 
Fairfield Sheet Mill, Fairfield Tin, Fairfield Shops and 
Roadways, and Central Water Works. 

Ore (PRM) 
Texas Warehouse (P&M) 
NATIONAL TUBE 


Production and Maintenance employees at Christy Park, Ellwood, Fairless, 
Gary, Lorain, and National. 


COLUMBIA -GENEVA 
Production and Maintenance employees at Pittsburg, Torrance, and Geneva. 
COLUMMIA IRON MINING DIVISION - (P&M) 
AMERICAN BHIDGE DIVISION - (P&M) 
CONSOLIDATED WES'TERN STEEL DIVISION - Utah Pipe Mill ( P&M) 
MICHIGAN LIMESTONE DIVISION - Hitteville (PeM) 


OLIVER TROW MINING DIVISTOR ~ (P&M) 


55509 O—60—_30 
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EXHIBIT A 
WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION 


Production and Maintenance Local No. 
Steubenville Works 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Production and Maintenance 
Steubenville Works 
Steubenville, Ohio 


Production and Maintenance 
Yorkville Works 
Yorkville, Ohio 


Production and Maintenance 
Martins Ferry Factory 
fartine Ferry, Ohio 


Production and Maintenance 
Benwood Works 
Benwood, West Virginia 


Production and Maintenance 
Benwood Works (LaBelle) 
Benwood, West Virginia 


Production and Maintenance 
Wheeling Factory 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Production and Maintenance 
Ackerrnnn Factory 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Production and Maintenance Local 
Beech Bottom Works 
Beech Botton, West Virginia 


Production and Maintenance Local 
Steelcrete Factory 
Eeech Botton, West Virginia 
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EXHIBIT A 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Units of production and maintenance employees of the Company 
at ite steel plants at Brier Hill (which includes Youngstown Metal 
Products Company), Struthers, Campbell and Hubbard, Ohio, in the Youngs- 
town District and at its steel plants at South Chicago, Illinois, and 
Bast Chicago, Indiana, in the Chicago District, subject to exclusions 
contained in the 1956 Production and Maintenance Labor Agreement. 
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EXHIBIT B - INSURANCE 
Effective January l, 1960, the Companies, except as otherwise provided be- 
low, shall provide, without any contribution by the employees, the present pro- 
gram of insurance benefits with the following changes: 
l. The scale of life insurance for active Employees to be $4,000 to $6,500, 
2. The scale of sickness and accident benefits for active Employees to be 


$53 to $68. (In states where such benefits are paid under temporary 


disebility benefit lews, appropriate adjustments shall be made so 


that employees in such states will receive not lees then employees 

in the same insurance cless in other states. ) 

Life inaurance to be continued during layoff up to 2 years, with em- 
ployees paying 60¢ per month per $1,000 after the first eix months of 
layoff. 

Hospitalization, surgical and related coverages under the present 
program to be continued during first six months of layoff for em- 
ployees with 2 years or more of continuous service at date of layoff. 
Provide conversion rights for hospitalization and surgical coverage 
upon retirement with retiree paying full premium with option to check- 


off premiums from pension checks. 


Employees shall pay the contributions advanced for them for all insurance 
coverage continued while they were on strike in 1959, in accordance with the 
letters of understanding between the parties. 

In the event of e strike, the insurance program, with the exception of sick- 
nese and accident benefits, will be continued for 30 daye. The Company will 
advance the premiums for coverage during such 30 days, which premiums will be 
repaid by the employees. Durins such 30 days, the parties will discuss pro- 


cedures end arrangements with respect to further continuation of insurance 
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Ex. B-Insurance 


coverage and the repayment of the advance. 

Where, by agreement, certain benefits under the program are provided under 
low rather than under the 'nsurance program the Company will pay the total cost 
thereof, including any employee contribution required by lew on account of such 
benefits. The Company shall reduce the benefits of the program to the extent 
that benefits provided under any law would otherwise duplicate any of the progrem 
benefits. The cost of benefits provided under lew in excess of program bencfits 
shall be borne entirely by employees. 

Arrangements will be made to continue present optional benefits at the ex- 
pense of employees. 

Any reserves end funds accrued under the prior contributory insurance pro- 
gram (other than reserves and funds accrued with respect to optional benefits) 
shall be applied toward the cost of benefits provided under the prior program 


and any balance in excess of such cost shall be applied toward the cost of 


benefits hereafter provided to employees who were participants in the prior pro- 


gren. 

The improved benefits in the basic insurance program shall apply only to 
employees actively at work on December 31, 1959, (including those on vacation or 
scheduled off on thet day). The benefits of the basic prior program shall be 
applicable for any occurrences for which benefits were provided under such program 
prior to January 1, 1960, subject to all the provisions applicable to such 
program. Any insurance which as of December 31, 1959, is being continued during 
en employee's layoff, leave of absence, disability or retirement in accordance 
with the basic prior program, and contributions therefor, if any, will be con- 
tinued only in accordance with the provisions of the basic prior program as if 
it were continued unchanged, excevt that contributions shall not be required for 


insurance coverage after December 31, 1959, for employees whose insurance is being 
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Page 3 
Ex. B 
Insurance 
continued as of that date during absence due to occupational or non-occupational 
disability. Employees nc* actively at work on December 31, 1959, will not be 
covered for the improved benefits until they return to work on or after January 
1, 1960, provided, however, that any employee who shall return to work and who 
shall subsequently become eligible for benefits due to a recurrence of a dis- 
“hiJity or claim which commenced prior to January 1, 1960, will he eligible 
for the improved benefits provided for under the program, but only for the 
buleace of the period for which he would have been entitled to benefits under 
the prior program. 
Selection of carriers shall continue to be made by mutual agreement. 
The Insurance Agreements and the Insurance Booklets shall be amended 
by the parties to incorporate the above changes and such other changes as the 
porties may sgree upon to reduce complexities and simplify administration. 
The following additional understandings apply, respectively, to Allegheny 
Indlum, Armco, Great Lakes, Inland and Wheeling: 
Allegheny Ludlum, Armco and Wheeling will provide, for employees hired on 
or after January 1, 1960, in lieu of their prior programs, the basic program of 


insurance benefits heretofore in effect in U.S. Steel, Bethlehem or Republic, 


changed as specified in paragraphs 1 through 5 above. For employees hired before 


January 1, 1960, and on the payroll], as of December 31, 1959, these companies 
will provide, with respect to each benefit, the benefit provided for employees 
hired on or after January 1, 1960, or the benefit under the provisions of the 
prior program, whichever is higher. For employees not on the payroll as of 
Neer; her 31, 1959, but who had continuous service on that date, the benefits 
under the prior program shall be ;rovided, subject to all the termq and con- 
dicxow of such prior program (excepting, as provided above, the contribution 


reovlrenent with respect to employees who were not on the payroll es of December 
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Ex. B 

Insurance 
31, 1959, because of disability), provided that, upon return to active employment 
on or after January 1, 1960, the provisions of the preceding sentence shall apply 
to such employees. 


Great Lokes will provide the basic program of insurance benefits heretofore 


in effect in U.S. Steel, Bethlehem or Republic, changed as specified in paragraphs 
numbered 1 through 5 above. 


Inland will provide, for employees hired on or after January 1, 1960, 
and for employees hired before that date who did not participate in the insurance 
program before January 1, 1960, the benefits specified in paragraphs numbered 1 
through 5 above, the schedule of retired life insurance heretofore in effect in 
U.8. Steel, Bethlehem and Republic, and the present Inland hospital and surgical 
program. For employees who were covered under the prior insurance program on 
December 31, 1959, Inland will provide the same benefits as under the prior program, 
with the changes specified in paragraphs numbered 2, 3, 4 and 5 above. Employees 
hired before January 1, 1960, who had been covered under the prior insurance pro- 
gram before that date but who were not covered by that program on December 31, 


1959, because of absence on account of layoff, leave of absence or disability, 


will become covered by the provisions of the preceding sentence upon return to 


active employment on or after January 1, 1960. It is understood that the present 
hospital and surgical program will be continued for the term of the agreement 
end is the hospital and surgical program referred to above in this paragraph and 


in paragraph numbered & above. 
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EXHIBIT Bl 


Basis of Determination 
of 


“Average Monthly Net Insurance Cost Per Active Employee" 


For Basic Life Insurance Before Retirement 
1. Net premium for basic life insurance in force under the group policy during 


period, (including basic life insurance in force on employees absent from 
work) less total employee contributions for life insurance continued 
beyond the sixth month. 
. Divided by: Average number of $1,000's of basic life insurance in force 
during period on all employees (including employees absent from work) 
covered for Basic Life Insurance under the Group Policy. 
Multiplied by: Average amount of Basic Life Insurance in force during 
period on employees (including employees absent from work) insured in 
accordance with the scale of basic life insurance applicable to P. & M. 
employees represented by United Steelworkers of America. 
- Divided by: Ratio during the period of number of active employees, to sum 
of the numbers of active employees and employees absent from work and 
covered by life insurance. 
For Basic Life Insurance After Retirement 

The greater of $1.60 per month per employee participating in the insur- 
ance program, or such amount as shall be sufficient to cover the total "present 
value" as of the end of the period of the Continued Life Insurance benefits 
in effect for all employees retired on or after October 31, 1954, up to and 
including the end of the period. 


For Sickness and Accident Insurance 


Net premium, (including any amounts paid by the Company pursuant to Exhibit 


B for program benefits provided pursuant to law) for sickness and accident 


insurance in force under the group policy during period on employees insured 
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in accordance with the scale of benefits applicable to P. & M. employees repre- 
sented by United Steelworkers of America established under the Program -- 
Divided by: Average number, during period, of active employees insured 
in accordance with the scale of benefits applicable to P. & M. employees 
represented by United Steelworkers of America. 
For Blue Cross and Blue Shield Coverage (Excluding In-Hospital Medical Benefits) 
Net cost for Blue Cross-Blue Shield coverage in force during period on 
all employees (including employees absent from work) covered for the benefits 
set forth in the Program. 
Divided by: Average number, during period, of active employees covered 
for the benefits set forth in the Program. 
Total 


Sum of items A. to D. inclusive, above. 
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EXHIBIT C - PENSIONS 

(1) (a) Increase minimum benefit for each year of service commencing on 
or after 1/1/60 to $2.60 per month. 

(b) Increase minimum benefit for each year of service prior to 1/1/60 
to $2.50 per month for employees retiring on or after 1/1/60. 

(2) Provide that a 35-year limitatinn be substituted for the present 
30-year limitation on years of service creditable for the purpose of deter- 
mining the amount of minimum pension for employees retiring on or after 1/1/60. 

(3) For application of 1% formula deduct $80.00 in lieu of present 
$85.00 for employees retiring on or after 1/1/60. 

(4) Provide full retirement pension for employees terminated on or after 
1/1/60 at or after age 55 with at least 20 years of service, by reason of a 
permanent shutdown or by reason of a layoff or sickness resulting in a break in 
service, provided that any such employee must have attained age 53 with at least 
18 years of continuous service on the date on which he ceased work for the 
Company on account of the shutdown, layoff or disability. The company in its 
sole discretion may grant a pension prior to the date absence due to layoff would 
otherwise result in a break in service if in its judgment there is little like- 
lihood that the employee will be recalled to work. 

The amount of such pension shall be based on the minimum benefit or the 
1% formula, whichever is greater. Under the 1% formula the amount of such pen- 


sion shall be based on continuous service to the date of retirement and on average 


monthly earnings during the last 120 full calendar months of creditable service 


prior to such retirement, subject to all appliable deductions. Deduction for old- 
age public pensions payable at age 65 shall be anticipated in applying the 1% 
formula by deducting $80 from the monthly amount of any pension otherwise 


payable thereunder. 
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Page 2 
Ex. C 
Pensions 


(5) Under mutually satisfactory conditions, permit early retirement with 
full pension upon attainment of age 60 with 15 or more years of service. The 
amount of such pension shall be calculated as provided in the paragraph immed- 
iately above. 

(6) Increase the flat minimum disability pension from $90 to $100 for 
employees retiring on or after 1/1/60. 

(7) Pay to each employee upon retirement under the pension plan on or 
after January 1, 1960, except to those becoming entitled to disability or de- 
ferred vested pensions, an amount (to be called "special retirement payment") 
equal to 13 weeks of vacation pay (at the rate of pay for the vacation to which 
such employee is entitled for the year in which retirement occurs), reduced by 
any pay for vacation previously taken in the calendar year in which retirement 
occurs. If an employee has not taken his vacation in such calendar year prior 
to the date of his retirement, he shall not be required to take a vacation in 
that calendar year and he shall not be entitled to vacation pay for that calendar 
year. Regular monthly pension payments will commence with the month following 
the three months for which such special retirement payment was paid. 

(8) Provisions for breaks in service and for accumulation of service 6 
be modified in accordance with changes in the basic labor agreement, except 
that, for pension purposes only, a break in service shall be deemed to have 
occurred at the end of the period of accumulation of continuous service, unless 
the individual returns to work with the Company within the period during which his 
continuous service continues unbroken under the basic labor agreement. 

(9) Such other changes shall be made, if mutually agreed upon, as may be 
needed to simplify administration, reduce complexities, and eliminate inequities. 


(10) The above changes in the pension program shall be subject to the pro- 


visions of the pension agreements regarding corporate and Internal Revenue Service 


approvals. 
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EXHIBIT D - S.U.B. 


Renew the S.U.B. Agreement as of January ‘ 1960, and effective 


November 30, 1959, restore the contingent liability which was 
cancelled on July 14, 1959, under the terms of the prior S.U.B. 


Agreement. 


The parties shall have further discussions with respect to 
Employees on layoff before July 14, 1959, and, in the event of 
failure to agree, such matter shall be subject to arbitration 
under the provisions of the prior S.U.B. Agreement. Disputes 
with respect to the period November 7, 1959, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, shall also be subject to arbitration under the 


provisions of the prior S.U.B. Agreement. 


The parties shall make such changes in the Plan and the prior 
S.U.B. Agreement as shall be agreed upon in negotiations dur- 
ing the period prescribed by Paragraph 10 of the Memorandum 
of Understanding to which this Exhibit D is appended. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL, CORPORATION 


Jamuary 5, 1960 


David Je MeDegald, President 
United Steelworkers of America 
1500 Commonwealth Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Dear Sirs 


You have inquired as to the pglicy that will be 
lewed with respect to pensioners of United States Steel 
poration who prier to January 1, 1960, shall have been 

retired from employment in a bargaining unit of employees 
represented by United Steelworkers of America, 


This will advise you that effective January 1, 1960, 
subject to Corperate and Internal Revenue Service approvals, 


the monthly pension amount of each such pensioner who is now 
receiving a pension under the Company’s Pension Plan will be 
increased by $5,003 provided, however, that with respect to 
pensioners or "coepensioners” who are now receiving a ree 
duced amount of pension under an option election, the amount 
of increase will be the appropriate portion of the $5.00 
amounte 


Very truly yours, 


Re He Larry 
Administrative Vice President 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY (Incorporated) 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


United Steelworkers of America 
1500 Commonwealth Building 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sirs: 

This will advise you that, effegtive January 1, 1960, the monthly 
pension of each person whose pension was effective prior to that date on 
account of retirement from a bargaining unit represented by your Union, 
and who is now receiving a pension under the Bethlehem Pension Plan, 
will be increased by $5, except that with respect to any Pensioner or 


"Beneficiary" who is now receiving a reduced amourt of pension under 


an option election, the amount of increase will be the appropriate por- 


tion of the $5.00 amount pursuant to the provisions of paragraph IV 9 (i) 


of the Pension Plan. 


Very truly yours, 


eo 


— @2deeca0ooese =a=acouU 
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[Western Union telegram] 


May 10, 1960. 
WituiaM C. DoHERTY, 


President, National Association of Letter Carriers, 
Washington, D.C.: 


I understand that various representations are being made with respect to the 
economic benefits of the recent steel settlement. So that the record may be set 
straight, I wish to advise you that the settlement provided: For the first year, 
effective January 1, 1960, total insurance and pension benefits averaging 11.1 
cents per hour; for the second year, effective December 1, 1960, wage increases 
of 9.4 cents, and for third year, effective October 1, 1961, wage increases of 8.7 
cents. In addition to this the contract contained a modified cost of living clause 
which can realize the employees 6 cents additional during contract term either 
as cost of living increases to employees or as increases in cost of insurance to be 
paid entirely by companies. I trust this information will be of service to you. 

Fraternally, 
Daviv J. McDona.p, 
President, United Steelworkers of America. 


[Western Union telegram] 


May 17, 1960. 
Hon. Ourn D. JOHNSTON, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 


As spokesman for the largest union in the telephone industry, the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, I wish to announce the signing of the most liberal 
contract in the history of that industry at midnight, April 30. Effective May 1, 
telephone workers will receive an hourly wage increase of more than 10 cents, 
making average wage increase more than 16 percent since 1958. Additionally, 
telephone industry agreed to pay total cost of health insurance program including 
major medical protection and also provided $1,000 life insurance policy and 
increases Minimum company paid pensions plus vacations with pay. Contract 


affects three-quarters of a million workers in telephone industry. Communica- 
tions Workers of America is closely identified with postal workers both nationall 
and internationally. Urge you to favorably consider and report Morrison bill, 
H.R. 9883, as amended by House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


JoserH A. BEIRNE, 
President, Communications Workers of America. 


NaTIonAL Rurau LetreR CARRIERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1960. 
Mr. H. W. Braw.ey, 


Executive Director, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Brut: This is in connection with our letter to you dated January 13, 
1960, our recommendation before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee on May 10, and our conversation with you on May 13. 

Section 302(c) of Public Law 68 permits the Postmaster General to authorize 
additional compensation for rural carriers on heavily patronized routes. Heavily 
patronized routes are those which require the carrier to work an excessive number 
of hours per week and which the Department administratively classifies as heavy 
duty. The amount which can presently be paid by the Department is limited by 
law to an amount not exceeding the salary of a 61-mile rural route. The annual 
dollar limit stated in the same section, however, restricts administrative discretion 
in paying these allowances to the salary of a 55-mile route. The dollar limit was 
an inadvertent error which resulted when salary schedules were changed in course 
of enactment without changing the dollar limit stated in this section. The intent 
of Congress was, therefore, nullified. This has resulted in this small group of rural 
carriers receiving a substandard rate of pay for excessive hours of work per week. 
As an example, a rural carrier on a 42-mile route may be required to work a 43-hour 
workweek. For the 3 hours over 40 each week he presently receives approximately 
$1.90 per hour. The comparable employee in PFS level 4 receives a straight time 
pay of $2.34 per hour. Although this is an administrative payment, the Depart- 
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a Fae correct this inequity unless the dollar limit stated in this section jg 
changed. 

This change will not provide any statutory salary increase to any rural carrier. 
It would merely grant administrative eee to pay additional compensation 
for excessive hours of work to this small group who serve heavily patronized routes, 
The language of the law specifically provides that, ‘‘The Postmaster General may 
pay such additional compensation as he determines to be fair and reasonable jn 
each individual case.”’ 

To correct this the dollar limit stated in section 302(c) should be changed to 
conform to the step 7 salary of a 61-mile rural route. This would permit a far 
more fair, reasonable, and equitable payment for excessive hours of work than 
can now be paid under the law. 

Therefore, we propose an amendment to section 302(c), Public Law 68. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SECTION 302(C) 


To correct error in dollar limitation imposed presently and bring the dollar 
amount payable in line with the 61-mile rural route salary as set forth in this 
section, and as was originally provided in the legislation as it was approved by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee in the measure which became 
Public Law 68. 

Section 302(c) presently reads as follows: 

“The Postmaster General may pay such additional compensation as he may 
determine to be fair and reasonable in each individual case to rural carriers serv- 
ing heavily patronized routes not exceeding 61 miles in length. He may not pay 
additional compensation to a carrier serving such a route in an amount which 
would exceed $5,165, when added to the basic salary for the maximum step in 
the rural carrier schedule for his route. In case any such heavily patronized 
route is extended in length, the rural carrier assigned to such route at the time 
of such extension shall not be reduced in pay.” 


AMENDMENT 


Strike out ‘‘He may not pay additional compensation to a carrier serving such 
a route in an amount which would exceed $5,165, when added to the basic salary 
for the maximum step in the Rural Carrier Schedule for his route.’’ and insert 
“He may not pay additional compensation to a carrier serving such a route in 
an amount which would exceed the basic salary for the maximum step in the 
Rural Carrier Schedule for a route sixty-one miles in length.” 

This proposed amendment is included in H.R. 9883 as approved by the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service and the enclosed page 3 from that 
bill contains the language of the amendment in the House bill. 

In the event that a bill should be drafted by the Senate committee, we would 
appreciate your cooperation in our efforts to have this amendment included. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuar.es R. Larson, President. 


(b) Section 302(c) of such Act, as amended (69 Stat. 119, 72 Stat. 145; 39 U.S.C: 
972(c)), is amended by striking out ‘$5,165 during the period referred to in section 
304(c) or $5,035 thereafter’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘the basic salary for 
~ = step in the Rural Carrier Schedule for a route sixty-one miles in 
ength’’. 


STATEMENT OF RussELL M. STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION 
oF TECHNICAL ENGINEERS, AFL-CIO 


Chairman Johnston and members of the Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, by way of introduction, my name is Russell M. Stephens. I am president 
of the American Federation of Technical Engineers, an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. Prior to my 
election to union office in 1951 I served the Federal Government as a civilian 
engineering employee of the Department of the Navy. 

ur organization is the only national labor organization representing exclusively 
employees of the Federal Government in the professions of engineering, n»val 
architecture, the physical sciences, as well as related subprofessional technical 
occupations. Our membership is widely scattered throughout the United States 
including the 49th and 50th States of Alaska and Hawaii, respectively. In 
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the civil service area we represent not only employees of the Federal Government 
but also those in many local, county, and State subdivisions. In addition to 
which, as a result of National Labor Relations Board certification elections, we 
have collective bargaining agreements in the private sector with such well-known 
corporations as General Electric, U.S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, RCA Victor, 
U.S. Gauge, Lederle Laboratories, Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., to name 
but a few. I make mention of the above merely to acquaint the committee of 
our wide experience with respect to the “going” rates presently being paid to 
engineering personnel in both civil service and private industry employment. 

My purpose in appearing before you today is to urge that your committee report 
favorably on the salary legislation reported by the House committee. The 
increase as provided for in the House report would be very conservative, in view 
of the present disparity of salaries between the engineer and technician in the 
Federal Government service and his counterpart in private industry. 

A survey made by Design News, an engineering publication representing a wide 
geographic distribution and broad coverage of the field, reported in its issue of 
August 31, 1959, that, based upon a “statistically accurate random sample,” 
nonsupervisory engineers and designers are being paid within a salary range of 
$9,700 and $11,000 per annum. This compares with the top grade nonsupervisory 
engineer in the Government service generally recognized at the GS-11 level of 
$7,030 to a top of $8,230 per annum. The same survey shows that semipro- 
fessional and technical positions, such as draftsmen, engineering assistants, 
and laboratory assistants are enjoying a salary range of $7,300 to $8,400 per 
annum. These figures compare to an average in the Federal Government service 
at the GS-7 eat of $4,980 to $5,880. I might further report that under col- 
lective bargaining agreements that our organization has negotiated with major 
corporations in this country, a salary rate for nonprofessional draftsmen runs as 
high as $10,000 per year, with increases already negotiated for the future in 
excess of that figure. I would further like to advise the committee that figures 
based upon wages presently in effect at one of our naval ap show a con- 
tinuing trend over the past 12 years of inequity between the salary of engineerin 


personnel paid under the Classification Act and the mechanical trades personne 
paid under the wage board system. Those paid under the wage board system 
— reflect salary schedules in outside industry; although wage increases granted 


to those under the wage board are usually a year or so behind prevailing economics. 
As an example, in 1949 the GS-5 university graduate engineer entering the service 
received 1 cent per hour above the helper. At the present time he is paid 46 
cents per hour less than the helper. In 1949 the engineer with a master’s degree 
entering the service at GS-7 was paid 2 cents per hour less than the journeyman 
mechanic and today he receives 56 cents per hour less than the journeyman 
mechanic. In 1949 the engineer entering the service with a Ph. D. degree at 
the GS-9 level was paid 5 cents per hour below the leadingman mechanic. To- 
day he is paid 80 cents per hour below that of the leadingman mechanic. Similar 
inequities exist throughout the entire wage schedule. In addition, mechanics 
receive time and one-half for overtime. 

On March 28, 1960, through the issuance of Departmental Circular 793, Sup- 
plement No. 59, the U.S. Civil Service Commission under authority of section 
803 of the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, took action to increase the mini- 
mum rate of compensation of all professional engineering positions at grades 
GS-5 and GS-7 to the top of the grade. The Commission action was b upon 
findings in the annual study of section 803 rates. The Civil Service Commission 
stated in its departmental circular and I quote: 

“At the grades 5 and 7 levels, for the categories listed below, the study showed 
that in 1959 there was a decrease in acceptance rate (that is, the percent of ac- 
ceptance to firm offers of appointment). The Federal Government acceptance 
rate dropped 5 percent—from 40 percent in 1958 to 35 percent in 1959. The 
study also revealed that at grade 5, the Federal Government salary was about 
$1,500 below industry, and that at grade 7 the Federal salary for the superior 
graduate was $570 lower than the average rate paid by industry. Indications 
are that salaries in industry will increase an additional 2 to 5 percent for 1960 
graduates. 

_ “The survey showed an upward trend in requirements for engineers and scien- 
tists in the categories listed below on the part of industry for 1960. Findings 
revealed that competition for June 1960 graduates will be of such a nature that 
immediate action under section 803 is needed if the Federal Government is to get 


= share of the June 1960 graduates in engineering and the science categories 
is Lae 


55509 O—60——31 
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We have been hearing all sorts of statements that the administration sees no 
need for a classified pay increase at this time. However, it is most interesting to 
note that the Civil Siretes Commission, the agency of the administration most 
responsible for its personnel policies, has found a definite need for increasing 
salaries. While the section 803 increase, announced last week by the Civil Service 
Commission, will assist somewhat in recruiting competent scientific engineering 
personnel, it will in no way alleviate the retention problems of the Government 
with respect to experienced personnel more urgently required in this space age. 

While we are thankful that the amend ments to the Classification Act in Public 
Law 763 of the 83d Congress, commonly known as the fringe benefits act, did 
provide for occasional 803 adjustments, we feel that this is only but a stopgap 
measure which in the past has caused serious administrative problems and that 
the only way to solve the salary problem is to increase basic salary rates to a 
competitive level. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and committee members, for having been 
granted the opportunity to present the views of my organization and trust that 
the report that you send to the Congress will tend to alleviate many of the in- 
equities that I have tried to bring out. Thank you. 


CANAL ZONE PiLots ASSOCIATION, 
Balboa, C.Z., May 12, 1960. 
Hon. Ourn D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: On behalf of all the members of this organization, 
I am submitting this appeal to you, requesting favorable action by your com- 
mittee and the Senate, in the nature of an amendment to the Federal employees 
pay raise legislation now pending in your committee, in order to equitably solve 
the basic-wage problem of the Panama Canal pilots. 

The pilots have repeatedly and continuously requested a fair wage base. This 
has repeatedly and continuously been denied us. We have attempted to reach 
some fair solution by every other means prior to coming to our Congress for action, 
for we realize the volume as well as the magnitude of the problems before you. 
However, discrimination on the part of the Panama Canal Company toward us 
continues, and we therefore are appealing to you, asking that a just and fair wage- 
setting criteria be set by Congress for the position of Panama Canal pilot. 

I will not go into a lengthy explanation of our problem in this letter, but I 
would like to point out that the approximately 115 Panama Canal pilots are the 
only group of employees of our government in the Canal Zone (with only very few 
isolated individual exceptions) whose basic salaries are not established in rela- 
tion to their counterparts, either in the United States for the higher level and all 
“‘security’’ positions, or in Panama for the lower grade positions which are paid 
in accordance with “locality’’ rates. All other groups of employees, such as 
teachers, policemen, electricians, plumbers, and the classified or office workers 
have a definitely established basic wage rate in direct relation to their counter- 
parts in the United States. They also receive a 25-percent differential over and 
above that basic wage rate. The Panama Canal Company admits that we do 
not receive the 25-percent differential; but what we object most strenuously to is 
the fact that we are denied even a basic wage rate set in direct comparison to our 
counterparts in the United States. We feel that we are as entitled as the other 
employees to receive a basic wage comparable to that paid for similar type duties 
in the United States. We do not believe this is an unreasonable request. 

Additional detailed information regarding this matter can be furnished to your 
office by Mr. William Tyson, our Washington representative, if you so desire. 
We are forwarding to him a copy of this letter, and asking that he contact your 
office in this regard. 

It is our belief that the most appropriate and timely remedy to our wage prob- 
lem at this time would be the insertion in the Federal employees pay legislation 
a proper criteria for establishing the basic wage rates for the position of Panama 
Canal pilots; and we therefore request that such an amendment be included in 
the pay raise legislation now before your committee. 

Your careful consideration and assistance on this matter will be gratefully 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Haroutp T. LoNGMOoRE, 
President, Local No. 30, 1.0.M.M. & P., 
Canal Zone Pilots Association. 
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STATEMENT OF STEVE STAHL, EXecuTIvE Vice PRESIDENT, OKLAHOMA PUBLIC 
ExPENDITURES CoUNCIL, AND CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL TAXPAYERS CONFERENCE 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
My name is Steve Stahl. I reside at 1919 Northwest 33d Street in Oklahoma 
City. I am the executive vice president of the Oklahoma Public Expenditures 
Council and chairman of the National Taxpayers Conference. 

The Oklahoma council is a privately supported, statewide, citizen organization 
devoted to the cause of efficient, economical government. The conference is an 
association of similar organizations in 37 States. 

The opportunity to present this statement on legislation to provide across-the- 
board salary increases for Federal employees now under consideration by the 
committee is appreciated. 

In expressing the hope that your committee will not approve any such legislation 
at this time, let me make it clear that I am not objecting to justifiable increases 
in salaries for Government employees and do believe that remuneration for serv- 
ices performed by Government employees should be in line with the salaries paid 
for comparable services performed in private employment. 

Whether such a relationship now exists will not be determined with any degree 
of accuracy until the Bureau of Labor Statistics releases the results of its present 
survey in September. Since Congress appropriated $500,000 to conduct this spe- 
cial study for the basic purpose of providing information necessary for the 
development of a sound, realistic, and equitable salary schedule for Federal em- 
ployees, action at this time would be unwise and premature. 

Any across-the-board salary increase prior to receipt of this report could result 
in magnifying existing inequities and in establishing salary schedules which Con- 
gress might find difficult to review on the basis of information not yet available. 

This is doubly true in view of the fact there has been no thorough review or 
revision of Federal salary systems or Federal pay policy in the past 30 years even 
though Federal civilian employment has paaiuael fourfold in that period. 

Certainly no emergency exists which requires immediate action. Congress has 
approved three general salary raises for Federal employees in the past 10 years. 
These three, combined, have increased Federal pay 30.08 percent as compared 
to a 22.3-percent increase in the cost of living since 1950. 

A second and all compelling reason for opposing enactment of major pay legis- 
lation is the substantial, immediate, and iong range effect on the Federal budget. 

This is of major concern to the conference which has advocated a balanced 
budget since the end of World War II. In fact, this goal has been our principal 
objective year after year, and we have consistently supported Congress in efforts 
to stop the spreading of red ink on our Federal ledgers. 

It is comforting to note that this goal—although at a high level of spending and 
taxation—is possible for the current fiscal year with an estimated surplus of $4.2 
billion in prospect for next year. 

This estimated surplus, however, can quickly be erased through the enactment 
of increased spending legislation, such as is proposed in H.R. 9883. In fact, this 
one bill, at an estimated cost of $1.6 billion, would eat away more than one-third 
of the estimated surplus. ¥ 

With many of the major appropriation bills yet to be acted upon and several 
new spending bills under consideration, it is impossible for your committee to relate 
the effect of this proposed legislation to the overall budget picture. This handicap 
emphasizes the need for drastic revision in present methods and facilities by which 
Congress attempts to exercise control over the purse strings. 

Another factor which deserves consideration by your committee is the effect 
which Federal pay scales exerts on State and local governments, particularly in 
areas which have large Federal installations. 

Since the Federal Government has confiscated a major portion of the total tax- 
paying ability, both State and local governments are faced with increasing 
difficulties in financing essential services. This problem is compounded when it 
becomes necessary to compete for personnel with the Federal Government and its 
higher salary and wage rates. 

This situation can only lead to increasing demands for Federal financial assist- 
ance on the part of both State and local governments and promote further cen- 
tralization of Government in Washington. 

; In my judgment the overriding issue in Congress as we move into the serious 
sixties is that of solvent Government and sound money versus deficit financing 
and continuing inflation. Passage of H.R. 9883 would serve to increase the diffi- 
culty of balancing the budget in future years and add fuel to the fires of inflation. 
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I do not presume to speak for all the State associations affiliated with the con- 
ference nor their members. However, I do believe a growing number of American 
citizens—perhaps a majority—are deeply concerned over the present financial 
plight of our Federal Government. They may not be vocal. Few will take the 
trouble to write you a letter of commendation should you and the other members 
of your committee postpone action on this legislation in favor of fiscal responsibil- 
ity. But I do know they will appreciate such action on your part. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, your consideration of our views 
regarding this important legislation is truly appreciated. 


STATEMENT OF J. HartrLEyY Bowen, Jr., NaTIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, Nava. 
CiviLIAN ADMINISTRATORS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Johnston and members of the committee, my name is J. Hartley Bowen, Jr., 
and I am national vice president of the Naval Civilian Administrators Association. 
This is an organization composed of approximately 600 key civilians who exercise 
professiunal and administrative supervision at many field activities and shore 
establishments of the Department of the Navy. Our organization has been in 
existence for over 13 years and at present time we have 24 chapters in naval 
shipyards, naval aviation activities, supply centers, and other locations. ll 
but a very few of our members are in the classified-salary category and the majority 
are in the rates of GS-12 and higher, including many at the rate of GS-14 and 
a Engineers, scientists, and administrative personnel comprise our mem- 

rship. 

It is our feeling that the legislation which has been proposed in this session of 
Congress for classified employees does not properly compensate the higher rated 
individuals. There have home occasions in the past where salary increases were 


granted on the basis of a flat sum to all grade levels and in some cases there have 

n percentage increases at the lower levels and a flat increase at the higher 
levels, which has caused what is continually referred to as compression of the 
grade structure. This very important point has been made in the past, particu- 
ae at the May 1957 Senate subcommittee hearings under the late Senator 


Richard L. Neuberger and also before the House of Representatives hearings 
in July 1957, February 1958, and earlier this year. This same point was also 
brought out in the May 1957 report to the Secretary of Defense by the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation popularly 
known as the Cordiner report). In 1939 the starting salary of a P-1 engineer 
or scientist was $2,000 per year and the current in-hiring rate is $4,940 per year. 
This is 2.47 times the 1939 salary. On the other hand, the starting salary of a 
P-8 engineer in 1939 was $8,000 per year whereas today both the base salary 
and in-hiring rate for a GS-15 is $12,770 per year. This figure is 1.6 times the 
1939 salary, add an examination of all grades between GS-5 and GS-15 shows 
that the higher the salary goes, the less has been the percentage increase in 
compensation over the last 20 years. We maintain that this is neither reason- 
able, equitable, nor conducive to the hiring and retention of the best possible 
individuals in the Government. As evidence of this, although it is difficult to 
secure the services of highly qualified GS-5 and GS-7 engineers at the current 
starting salaries, it is nearly impossible to hire a Ph. D. in engineering or science 
at the current levels for which they are qualified under civil service regulations. 

The undersigned attended the opening session of your committee on April 28, 
1960, and was much impressed b the arguments set forth by Mr. Roger W. Jones, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and Mr. Maurice H. Stans, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget. The impressive part of both testimonies, in our 
opinion, was that part relating to the study currently being made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. It appears significant that the preliminary data of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics report discloses that a substantial number of the lower graded 
classified employees are being paid salaries comparable to those outside Govern- 
ment. It is also significant that both of the witnesses which I have mentioned 
clearly implied a belief that salary readjustments are essential at the higher 
management levels both technical and administrative. This is not news to the 
Naval Civilian Administrators Association, and it appears that the full Bureau of 
Labor Statistics report to be released in September, will finally prove what has 
been well known to the members of our association for many years based on their 
personal knowledge of the situation. 

In summary, therefore, it is our feeling that very serious consideration should be 
given to the data being assembled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in order to 
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develop salary schedules which are realistic and at the same time do not create an 
unreasonable or unjustifiable increase in the national budget. 


OreGon Tax RESEARCH, 
Portland, Oreg., May 19, 1960. 
Hon. Ourn D. JoHNsTON, 


Chairman, Senate Post aoe and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: The statement of Mr. Steve Stahl, chairman of the 
National Taxpayers Conference, on Federal pay increases, properly reflects the 
attitude of the governing board of Oregon Tax Research. Traditionally, this 
organization has questioned the wisdom of across-the-board salary increases in 
any category of government. The arguments in favor of this policy are obvious. 

We would, therefore, urge that this legislation be held in abeyance until a thor- 
ough — is ieee to determine the necessity for this additional tax liability. 

incerely, 


Wo. E. Bape, Manager. 


Cotorapo Pusiic ExPENDITURE CoUNCIL, 


Denver, Colo., May 20, 1960. 
Hon. Ourn D. JoHNsTON, 


Chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: This communication relates to the proposition 
which is currently before your committee relating to a proposed across-the-board 
Federal pay increase. Attached hereto is a copy of a letter which I sent to Mr. 
Steve Stahl, executive vice president of the Oklahoma Public Expenditures Coun- 
cil and chairman of the National Taxpayers Conference. The letter to Stahl sets 
forth the thinking of our organization regarding the proposed salary increase and 


the reasons for our opposition to a general across-the-board pay increase at this 
time. 


In addition to the attached communication to Steve, the purpose of this letter 
to you is to state that Mr. Stahl, in his capacity as chairman of the National 
Taxpayers Conference, is authorized to speak for the Colorado Public Expendi- 
ture Council on this matter. 

Cordially yours, 


SHetspy F. Harper, 
Executive Director. 


ApRIL 21, 1960. 
Mr. Steve STau., 


Oklahoma Public Expenditures Council, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Dear Steve: Thank you for your letter of April 19 regarding your possible 
appearance before the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee to present 
the National Taxpayers Conference view on the proposed Federal salary in- 
creases. I do not have before me the specific data | used by proponents of 
this measure to support their contention that a general pay increase for Federal 
employees is justified at this time. In the absence of such data it is difficult for 
me to give you a specific analysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the propo- 
sition and the justification therefore. However, I would like to call to your 
attention some specific observations regarding the level of Federal salaries in the 
Denver area and the State of Colorado as a whole as they relate to salaries for 
State employees and employees of the city and county of Denver. 

Both the city and county of Denver and the State of Colorado follow what is 
referred to as the “prevailing wage’’ concept in arriving at salary schedules for 
employees. These wages are determined after a careful and scientifically con- 
ducted survey in the Metropolitan Denver area (and the State as a whole) as to 
the current level of compensation by other governmental jurisdictions, including 
Federal, and private employers. The survey compares like jobs throughout 
government and industry and makes careful allowance for the variations in “fringe 
benefits.” I am enclosing herewith a copy of a report issued by the Colorado 
Public Expenditure Council not too long ago in which we evaluated the procedures 
followed in establishing the prevailing wage by the Career Service Authority of 
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the City and County of Denver. We found their procedures to be very sound. 

To get to the point. Generally speaking, although with some few exceptions 
the wages paid by the Federal Government to its employees in the State of Colo. 
rado and particularly in the Metropolitan Denver area are at the present time 
in excess of the rate of pay for employees of the city and county of Denver and 
the State of Colorado. This is particularly significant when it is remembered 
that the rate of pay for the employees of the city and county of Denver and em- 
ployees of the State of Colorado are based upon studies of prevailing wages by 
other governmental jurisdictions and private industry in this area. Certainly an 
additional increase in the general pay schedule for Federal employees at this time 
would exert new pressures on the City Council of Denver and the State Legis- 
lature in Colorado for further pay increases for local and State government em- 
ployees. Considering the fact that the State of Colorado at the 1959 legislative 
session enacted a record tax increase and in view of the fact that city administra- 
tion in Denver is finding it necessary to double the city sales tax rate in order 
to meet current cost pressures, it is fair to say that these two units of government 
(and others as well in our State because they follow the leadership usually of the 
State and of Denver in salary matters) are not in a good position to be facing 
additional pressures for general salary increases. 

The Colorado Public Expenditure Council supports the proposition that 
Government employees should receive a level of compensation which properly 
reimburses them for the experience and training necessary to successfully complete 
the assigned task. This is important in order that turnover in Government 
positions be kept to a minimum. However, our organization believes that the 
best way to meet salary problems in governmental agencies as well as in private 
industry is on a job-for-job evaluation and that in the absence of strong evidence 
to the contrary, general across-the-board salary increases are not sound. 

Steve, I encourage you to keep your scheduled appearance before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee and authorize you to make such use of 
this communication as is helpful for a complete presentation of the views of the 
National Taxpayers Conference on this subject. 

Cordially yours, 
SHELBY F. Harper, 
Executive Director. 


Iowa TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 
Des Moines, Iowa, May 19, 1960. 
Hon. Ouin D. JouHNnston, 
Chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: I wish to state the viewpoint of the Iowa Tax- 
payers Association toward proposed legislation now pending in the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee that would increase Federal payroll costs. 

A foremost desire of the Iowa Taxpayers Association is that when fiscal 1961 
draws to a close, a budget surplus of $4.2 billion will, in fact, show up in the 
Federal Government’s ledgers. Thus, any proposed measure that places this 
predicted surplus in jeopardy is of great concern to this organization. 

The proposed legislation now before your committee that would provide across- 
the-board pay increases for Federal employees is one such measure. This asso- 
ciation is opposed to this proposal, and fully endorses the statement of opposition 
to across-the-board Federal pay increases submitted to your committee by Mr. 
Steve Stahl, chairman of the National Taxpayers Conference. 

Respectfully yours, 
RaYMOND EpWARDs, 
Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE LICHTFELDT, THIENSVILLE, Wis., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Wisconsin FEDERAL AFFAIRS COUNCIL 


With a $500;000 study of the Federal job system now underway and scheduled 
for completion before the end of the year, it appears ridiculous for Congress to be 
giving consideration to legislation for general pay increases at this time. 
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Obviously, inequities must exist in the various Federal personnel systems or 
such a large-scale study would not have been authorized. Accordingly, pay boosts 
granted without awaiting the results of the study certainly would tend to magnify 
existing inequities. 

The burden already placed on the American taxpayer by the staggering Federal 
debt makes it imperative that Congress does not authorize spending blindly. The 
taxpayers are providing $500,000 to gather evidence of the need for changing 
Federal pay scales. This study should be thoroughly considered before specific 
pay increase legislation is adopted. 


STATEMENT OF ALFRED DE MatTTeo, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION Post 
OrriceE CusToDIAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman, and members of this honorable committee, I wish to explain 
the problems faced by the poorest paid employees in the postal service, whom I 
represent. 

My name is Alfred De Matteo. I come from New York City. I am the 
national president of the National Association Post Office Custodial Employees 
and I present this statement in the interest of approximately 20,000 post office 
custodial employees. We, of the post office custodial service, wish to make it 
crystal clear that each and every one of us, most sincerely appreciate the interest 
taken in our behalf by the Senate, and especially by this honorable committee 
over the past several years. It is not to our liking to be necessitated to come 
before this distinguished committee year after year pleading for considerations 
that should no longer be made part of the burden of the Post Office Department. 
It is true because of the high cost of living we need more money to provide our 
families with food, clothing, shelter and other necessities of life. However, 
before we ask for another permanent increase in salary which would burden the 
Post Office Department with many millions of dollars per year and as long as we 
continue to live in this period of inflation, extra money granted to us because of 
this, should be a flat amount for all and it should be a direct appropriation from 
the Congress to assist all postal employees to purchase for themselves and their 
families the necessary things in life. 

For whatever extra money provided for postal employees should not come under 
the category of a permanent salary increase. The Congress should be requested 
to grant us a cost-of-living bonus equal to that received by outside industry and 
from then on, as the cost of living continues to rise, the postal employees would 
automatically receive the same amount in cost-of-living bonus, when the cost of 
living started to come down (which will only happen through a drastic depression) 
the cost-of-living bonuses received would be reduced accordingly until such times 
as all cost-of-living bonuses have been reduced back to the 1958 salary and 
should the cost of living continue to go down below the 1958 salary, the 1958. 
salary would remain the same until such time as an honest differential between 
salary and living cost was reached, then if the cost of living continued to go down 
the permanent salary could be reduced accordingly but the differential between 
salary and living cost would remain permanent. 

We are living in a period of inflation, a condition over which there seems to be 
no control at the present time; therefore, our main concern should be to get the 
necessary assistance from the Congress to help us and our families to live in a 
decent American way and this assistance cannot be expected through permanent 
salary increases. 

The time has come when all postal employees and their families need assistance 
immediately, and there is no time for glory. We need money for food, clothes, 
and shelter, and if the postal employees are not willing to be honest with the 
Congress in their requests, they, and their families will be the ones to suffer. 

It has been stated by a postal organization, and I quote “It is difficult to 
understand why the administration and the Post Office Department have opposed 
any pay increase.’’ This is not hard to understand. 

he longer that postal employees, through their organizations, continue to use 
their high pressure methods for more permanent salary increases, the longer they 
are going to deprive their fellow workers from that much-needed cost-of-living 
take-home pay. It is sincerely hoped that all postal employees will see the light 
and demand that their organization representatives consult with the members of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Committees, and the Post Office Department to 
bring about immediate and much-needed relief to their fellow workers. 


x 











